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PREFACE TO THE FIFTH EDITION 


Many circumstances have conspired to delay the publication 
of a new edition of this book, not the least regrettable being the 
destruction by fire of a large proportion of the material, on the 
eve of going to press. But it has seemed advisable to overcome 
the many difficulties that have arisen in order that such a 
widely read and, in fact, indispensable book should continue 
to serve its useful purpose. As a general survey of one of the 
most fascinating and inspiring phases of the world’s archi- 
tecture its merits have long been acknowledged, and, within the 
limits accepted by its brilliant author, the book has been 
acclaimed a masterpiece of concise exposition. The outlook, 
however, has been broadened since his day, and there is little 
doubt that had he lived he would have extended the scope of 
the book to include the later phases of the Renaissance, which 
were universally disparaged not so long ago. 

Whilst accepting the Author’s views on the rise and culmina- 
tion of the Renaissance in the land of its birth and his scholarly 
handling of facts and historical data, it is by no means clear 
that the diffidence one feels in altering a line of the earlier 
chapters need be experienced in challenging his conclusions 
on the ” decline ” as he saw it. The architecture of the 
seventeenth century in Italy can no longer be dismissed as 
wholly decadent, and there is much to be learnt from that of 
the eighteenth century, which saw many a versatile Baroque 
architect at the height of his power. This later and more 
riotous expression of Renaissance vitality has now been dealt 
with in an entirely new concluding chapter, and the most 
difficult part of a difficult undertaking has been to graft this 
additional branch on to the old stem in such a way that it grows 
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naturally out of it and in its luxuriance endangers not the root. 
The collaboration of Professor E. R. Adair, M.A., upon the 
historical background of this later period has enabled one to 
maintain the original scheme of the book consistently to the end. 

A large number of new illustrations have been added in this 
edition, and the charts at the end of the book have been 
thoroughly revised and numerous corrections and additions 
made to them, largely through the painstaking researches of 
Mr. G. H. Chettle. I am also indebted to Mr. Ronald P* 
Jones, M.A., and to Dr. Camillo Pellizzi for help in many 
directions, while, through the kindness of Mr. L. Melano Rossi, 
it has been possible to illustrate the Santuario of the Madonna 
de Vico from his excellent monograph. Those who wish to 
supplement this all too brief survey will find the bibliography 
at the end a useful guide, and if it takes them to the publica- 
tions of the Biblioteca d^Arte Illustrata they will find this series 
of biographies instructive and illuminating. My aim through- 
out has been to keep the book in the form eminently suitable 
for students that it has retained through its numerous editions, 
and it is hoped that the wider field now covei'cd will make 
it appear more complete, and win for it a new lease of life 
at least as vigorous as that with which its original author 
endowed it. 

ARTHUR STRATTON. 


University College, London, 
March 1927, 



PREFACE TO THE FIRST EDITION 


The full title perhaps sufficiently sets forth the subject of this 
book, and what I conceive to be its proper destination. But 
it may be well to explain that it owes its existence to the Gover- 
nors of the School of Art in this city, who some years ago 
requested me to prepare a series of lectures on the subject, 
which were duly delivered in the Corporation Galleries. Of 
these lectures, seven in number, the present volume comprises 
five, the introductory discourses on Ancient Rome and Medi- 
aeval Italy being relinquished, and their place supplied by a 
short introductory chapter. In delivery, while primarily 
intended for students of the school, they were not confined to 
this class, and a rudimentary and semi-popular character may 
still linger in the work, which has undergone only the changes 
that seemed essential to its new form. That it may be accept- 
able to the wider circle is my hope, believing that a public 
which is interested in Italy, its painting, its literature, its 
history, cannot be, and is not wholly indifferent to those works 
which, apart from their attraction of beauty, give of all others 
the most impressive view of the genius of a people ; and, when 
understood, clothe with the most realisable character the daily 
life and work and thought of a bygone race. Much has been 
urged against the teaching of architectural history to students, 
but only by those who have failed to grasp the true inward- 
ness of the development. For where the work of modern 
architects takes a high place among that of other art workers, 
it is largely because they are more thoroughly and effectively 
steeped in the traditions of an art which is greater than man’s 
little span of life and achievement. Hence, while deeply 
conscious of the feebleness of my slight sketch, I feel con- 
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vinced that no reasonable objection can be taken to its purpose 
as a contribution to the teaching of the traditions of the Western 
arts of design, as these took form in Italy. In this traditional 
sense, we are all Romans, as our language, religion, and law, 
as well as our arts, remind us ; and have besides a large com- 
munity of interest with the country which has been the leader 
and teacher of civilization to modern Europe. 

Students whose researches have led them into the study of 
particular buildings, particular architects, or particular periods, 
will find the treatment of their special subject inadequate, but 
will recognise that more thorough analysis had to be subordi- 
nate to the principal aim of giving a view of the whole, suited 
to the needs of the average English-speaking young architect. 
I have often been asked to recommend such a book, and felt 
the need of it myself not so many years ago, when endeavouring 
to form some conception of what was meant by Renaissance 
architecture, and to distinguish its different phases. Should 
my studies be the means of smoothing the path or saving 
the time of any student it will be a source of gratification to 
me ; believing that since the study of the historical styles of 
architecture, or of its accumulated experience, has assumed a 
rightful place as an essential branch of an architect's elementary 
education, it is important that inexpensive books dealing with 
each department concisely, yet in sufficient detail, should be 
accessible to him. The extent and variety of his whole train- 
ing is so great that a special or complete study of a style by 
travel or by consultation of numerous authorities, is impossible 
in most cases. In Mr. Batsford I was fortunate in finding a 
publisher in agreement with my views, especially as to the 
necessity for a full illustration of the subject ; and the liberality 
with which this most important part of the scheme has been 
carried out gives me a measure of confidence in the work, 
and a satisfaction that I do not possess in the other part of it 
Many of the plates and blocks are reductions of my own 
drawings, some from measurements taken in Italy, which have 
already appeared in a small folio volume. The drawings of 
the entrance loggia of the Palazzo Massimi, measured by 
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myself in Rome, have been specially prepared for this book. 
Others have been borrowed from various large folio works, 
the source being duly acknowledged, while the majority are 
photographs from the buildings themselves, the most satis- 
factory presentments of architecture. Readers whose tastes 
or circumstances incline them to a more extended study of 
the numberless works of the age, or of any period of it, will 
find ample material in the second division of the appended 
list of selected books, should even a few of these be within 
reach. 

English writers who treat of the Italian Renaissance archi- 
tecture, by a curious process of unnatural selection, concern 
themselves chiefly with the later periods. Fergusson, for 
instance, in his notable History of the Modern Styles of Archi- 
tecture, devotes the greater part of his criticism and about 
half of the illustrations to the works of the time of Vignola 
and thereafter, while the history in Gwilt’s Encyclopcedia of 
Architecture contains not a single word which would lead one 
to believe in the existence of one of the buildings described 
in Chapter III. of this book. In view of this, I have been 
led in another direction, and, while relegating Vignola and 
Palladio and the barocco school to the last chapter, have 
devoted four-fifths of the space at my disposal to the early 
and culminating periods : a division that appeared to me to 
be most advantageous for purposes which are more descriptive 
and historical than critical. 

W. J. A. 

Glasgow, 

September 12, 1896. 
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THE 

ARCHITECTURE OF THE RENAISSANCE 

IN ITALY 


CHAPTER I. 

INTRODUCTORY. 

In the art history of the different countries emerging from the 
ancient Roman Empire of the West, the Renaissance of the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries was a general phenomenon. 
Its nature, largely consisting in a recovery of Roman principles 
and methods, and its limitation to the Latin and Teutonic nations, 
demonstrate its racial character and significance. For great 
races have always expressed themselves in their architecture in 
distinctive ways, and may often be better identified and classified 
by their arts than by their language. The ancient Egyptians 
and the Chinese through many thousands of years scarcely 
maintained with more obstinacy the character of their arts than 
have the nations who came under the sway of Imperial Rome, 
and especially in conforming to the type of its architecture. 
It is true that the higher mental activity, adventurousness and 
adaptability of the Aryan race, joined to the disturbance caused 
by Northern Teutonic elements alien to the Roman, have brought 
about a more frequent and further divergence from the estab- 
lished type than anything in the history of Egyptian and Oriental 
art. The brilliant mediaeval or Gothic period in Europe, inspired 
partly by the Crusades and by social contact with Arabian ideals, 
is the most notable example of such divergence, ending with 
the rejuvenescence of the Roman element in race, literature. 
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and tradition, which, welling up first in Tuscany, involved the 
four corners of Europe in its rising flood. The Renaissance 
was, in effect, a reversion to type, if a biological expression may 
be applied in this connection without confusion ; and it is this 
cyclic recurrence rather than permanence of type which appears 
to be characteristic of European civilisation, so far as we have had 
experience of it in some three thousand years. From its begin- 
nings in the Mycene of Pelops, the records it has left behind in 
the architecture of the Athens of Pericles, the Rome of Augustus, 
the Ravenna of Theodoric, the Florence of the Medici, and the 
Paris and London of the seventeenth century, exhibit, through 
all their variations, the marks of a definite type. In this view 
of it the historical architecture of Europe is an undivided whole 
to this day ; its main characteristic features the combination 
of Greek column and lintel with Etruscan arch, pediment, and 
dome. Though a stone character has been gradually impressed 
upon them, its mouldings still show to trained eyes their far- 
off wooden origins beyond the palaces of the Homeric kings, 
European architecture is a variety as distinct as the Egyptian 
or the Arabian, and in a corresponding degree a racial expres- 
sion, pointing, if not to the identity of the origin of Romano- 
Germanic peoples, at least to their now essential unity. As 
the scope of this book is limited to the Renaissance of archi- 
tecture in Italy, a corner of the field, at a particular period 
of time, it must have an incompleteness of character and a 
littleness of design in relation to the whole. But in the Italy 
of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries we find the clearest 
and most emphatic expression of this European type ; for the 
classical Renaissance has coloured this country, which formed 
the nucleus of the Roman Empire, because it was the most 
Romanised - 

It is supposed that the student who takes up the study of the 
Renaissance will be to some degree familiar with the ancient 
Roman architecture, otherwise it will be difficult for him to 
realise its meaning or enter into the spirit which animates it. 
Almost equally essential to a prop<S!r understanding of the revival 
is an acquaintance with the Romanesque and Italian Gothic 
styles, in the variations of which there is a vivid picture of the 
struggle of the races which peopled Italy in the mediaeval period, 
St. Mark’s, Venice ; Sant’ Ambrogio, Milan ; Pisa Cathedral, 
and San Miniato, Florence, are, for example, contemporary 
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churches, Byzantine, Lombard, Romanesque : with but slight 
cohesion of style, and only in so far as they represent the modi- 
fications exercised by different peoples upon the Latin element 
which lay underneath, and which in the fifteenth century found, 
in the revivification of purely Roman principles, the one outlet 
which was congenial to it. The necessity for the study of the 
interval separating the Roman era from the Italian revival may 
not be so apparent, seeing that it is generally believed that the 
Italians of the fifteenth century took up architecture at the 
point where the ancients laid it down in the fourth. This 
they did eventually, but any such view of the beginning of the 
Renaissance art is not only incomplete, but wrong. Though 
the suddenness of the change and the sharpness of the cleavage 
may have been unparalleled in history, it was impossible that 
hand and eye and mind should not have been unconsciously, 
even unwillingly, tenacious of what had been their habit through 
generations. And so Renaissance architecture had a long 
experimental career before any re-approach was made to such 
types as the Colosseum, and was modified throughout materially 
by all the work of the mediaeval period preceding. The Italians 
of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries may have been a super- 
session of the mediaeval population presenting distinct physical 
and mental characteristics, but they were at the same time 
the natural product of that stock, and in a corresponding sense 
was their architecture related to what had preceded it. It was 
the child of mediaevalism, inheriting only in fuller measure the 
ancient classic strain. While it reveals, in painting and sculp- 
ture, a desire to reconcile the ancient faiths and the Christian, 
its paganism is little more than a superficial gloss of learning, 
which scarcely veils the essentially Christian destination and 
expression of the great mass of the work of the early and 
formative period. 

For the ethnographic standpoint — though possibly the highest 
vantage ground, giving the broadest outlook on the world’s 
architecture or any large part of it^ — is after all only one of many 
scientific aspects in which architecture may be viewed retrospec- 
tively. Regarded as the history of the period and the people, 
written in stone for present and future ages, the architecture 
of the Italian Renaissance in its varying moods is one of the 
most luminous of all historic records. By the operation of 
the universal law of natural selection, it has registered the 
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awakened enthusiasm of the time for what was glorious and 
beautiful in the ancient world, the enlarged consciousness of 
its free-will, and the possibilities of human life and effort ; 
while it records on the very face of it, so that he who runs 
may read, the social and religious habits of the people, the 
condition and nature of trades, commerce and arts, and the 
character and varying power of the governments of the Penin- 
sula. And yet we are asked to believe, on high authority, 
that while the course of true architecture ran smoothly from 
prehistoric times to the end of the Gothic period, one style 
supplanting another in natural order, it there ended, and copy- 
ism or resuscitation of dead and unmeaning forms began and 
has since continued.* In other words, that the harmony which 
ever subsists between the condition of man and his intellectual 
productions was suspended by human volition about the 
fifteenth century, and that architecture has from that time failed 
to be a natural issue of the people’s civilisation and a record of a 
nation’s history. In the face of much that is written, not only 
of Renaissance but of modern work, it is necessary to contest 
this widespread view, fostered by great teachers like Ruskin and 
Fergusson, and to emphasise the continuity and the veracity of 
architectural history through changing circumstances. We err 
even if we regard the Renaissance epoch as the first time that 
men looked back to emulate and imitate. A little study would 
probably show that the Ptolemaic era in Egypt was a renaissance 
of the Theban age, in architecture as in other respects, while 
the golden period of Augustus in Rome, and in fuller measure 
that of Hadrian, were largely Greek revivals. Perhaps it would 
even be discovered that all ages of healthy human prosperity 
are moi-e or less revivals, and have been marked by a retro- 
spective tendency. Such periods in history appear, by a natural 
law, to demand the best in every department which tradition 
has achieved, and failing to find satisfaction in the present, 
will take delight in what is past, to the extent of reviving it. 
This has characterised all flourishing epochs, and in the process 
written history and historical poetry have had their influence, 
but scarcely in greater degree at the Renaissance than in the 

* In opening liis History of the Modern Styles of Archite.ture, which comprises 
an account of the Italian Renaissance, Fergusson says that they “may be 
designated the Copying or Imitative Styles of Architectural Art,“ that in them 
“the element of truthfulness is altogether wanting”; that “the art has, also, in 
modern times, lost all ethnographic signification.” 
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time of Thucydides. The Italian Renaissance in art has been 
claimed as a result of the influence of literature and the study 
of the ancient manuscripts ; but literature, while bolstering its 
decline and fall, had scarcely more influence on its origin than 
the writings of Virgil, Horace, Livy, and Ovid had on the 
architecture of the Augustan age they adorned. There is thus 
little justification for the separate classification of the Renais- 
sance as an imitative style in harsh contradistinction to the 
‘‘ true styles ’’ of classic or mediaeval times. It was unquestion- 
ably an embodiment of the temper of the time, and it was 
precisely on that ground that it had life and became so 
important a part of the world’s architectural history. It is 
true with regard to the details or materials of its composition 
that in the Roman Forum, on the Palatine Hill, or among the 
ruins of the Baths of Caracalla, one may find not merely the 
prototypes, but the approximate forms of nearly every feature 
« which goes to compose the church or palace built fourteen or 
fifteen centuries afterwards. With as much truth, however, 
may it be said that originality has never been displayed to 
greater degree than by the architects of the Early Italian 
Renaissance, and that considered in relation to the previous 
direction of all architectural effort for centuries, the interiors 
of San Lorenzo, the Badia di Fiesole, and Santo Spirito — all 
churches by Brunelleschi — are real works of genius. The 
component parts of each certainly are borrowed, but by 
successive architects and workmen the features and details of 
Romanesque and Gothic architecture were also transcribed ; 
they were, so to speak, in stock. Brunelleschi, seeing the con- 
fusion and incoherency of the work of his time, went farther 
afield for his architectural technique, to find it in the ancient 
principles of building, laying the foundation of a great revival by 
his masterly use ^f them, while fully satisfying immediate re- 
quirements. Brunelleschi’s originality would have been value- 
less, his forms harsh and forbidding, and his work futile in 
influence, but for the close association of his design with the soil 
on which it was set, its interpretation of the spirit of the time in 
which it was generated, and its fulfilment of its purposes. And 
so in every way it becomes clear that those who consider the 
architecture of the Renaissance as merely an imitative style or a 
scenic affectation, and place it in a different category from all 
that precedes it, do so with a little truth and more error. If the 
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Italians of the fifteenth century took the Roman forms and 
details as a basis they built up a new style more distinct from 
the Roman than the Roman from the Greek. There is, for 
example, a far wider and more significant gap between the 
Renaissance church and the Roman temple than between the 
Roman and the Grecian temples ; and such buildings as the 
Palazzi Strozzi or Grimani have no relation of an imitative 
kind to anything of classic times. Although the Renaissance 
degenerated into something like formal copyism, and died in 
affectation, that does not affect the argument. Rather it con- 
firms it, because it is an indication that a style which ceases to 
conform to the spirit and requirements of the age is foredoomed, 
and suppressed by a natural law. The earlier works bear no 
trace of this insincerity, and it is by them and those of the 
culminating period that the style must be judged. 

When it is once realised that a certain phase of architecture 
is the outcome of complex social, historic, and geographic • 
conditions, there is less readiness in assigning a simple reason 
for its existence. On the one hand, we have the personality of 
the artist moving apparently in some measure of freedom and 
choice, and on the other, the environment which largely dis- 
poses the forms of his expression as well as the nature of his 
opportunity. Now the environment, or combination of causes, 
which, about the beginning of the fifteenth century, served to 
produce the revival in architecture, included among many 
others the following causes, apart from the factors of race 
qualifications and sympathies : — the predominance of the 
Christian religion, itself a dissemination from Rome, in the 
forms of the Roman Catholic Church ; the worldly position 
attained by the pontiff and the cardinals, that of a virtual 
Roman Emperor and his satellites ; a tendency on the part of 
litterateurs to the study of the ancient authors, efforts being 
made for the preservation and interpretation of ancient manu- 
scripts ; the existence in many parts of Italy, in a tolerably 
preserved state, of the principal monuments of the great empire 
with which this literature was associated ; a highly organised 
municipal life, the chief cities of Italy being practically inde- 
pendent nations ; a prosperous condition of commerce and 
trade, and of all the sciences and minor arts ; the practice of a 
style of architecture introduced from a foreign country, never 
nationalized, and hastening to its fall. These conditions given, 
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the consequence appears clear enough to us, who know what 
did actually happen. Nevertheless it required a great per- 
sonality like Brunelleschi, who, of the time and circumstances, 
yet rose superior to them, to lay the foundation of the revival of 
the arts. In the greater intensity, and therefore importance, 
of the individuality of the artist, lies one of the chief distinctions 
of Renaissance architecture when contrasted with that of classic 
or mediaeval periods, but this should be regarded as essentially 
the outcome of the temper of the times. Men were striving on 
all hands to wrest the secrets from nature, and the new 
scientific discoveries were enlarging the sphere of each man^s 
vision and imagination. There were giants in those days, and 
rarely have great men shown more intellectual daring, more 
determination and more devotion. We must not dwell solely 
on the art of the epoch if we want to have adequate ideas of 
the time. Petrarch, Boccaccio, John of Ravenna, in literature ; 
Galileo and Copernicus in astronomy and natural science ; in 
law, the revival of Roman jurisprudence ; the invention of 
printing : — are all parts of this great movement, some of the 
most important and abiding results of which were the disclosing 
by Copernicus of the secrets of the solar system in 1507, and 
the discovery of America by Columbus in 1492. The Reforma- 
tion in religion, moreover, was another result of this awakening, 
and an outcome of the same earnest spirit. And so, in 
Brunelleschi’s resolution to acquire the Roman principles and 
to build upon them, we have just a distinctive circumstance, 
unprecedented in the world’s history, it may be, but in its 
audacity quite characteristic of the deeds of the time. In its 
own way it involved as much uncertainty as the voyage of 
Columbus, and was indicative of the same inquiring and 
unsatisfied tendency. But Brunelleschi, too, disclosed a hidden 
world, and in the most brilliant way. His discovery was not 
fraught with the material consequences of that of the mariner, 
nor the scientific results of that of the astronomer, yet it has 
had an incalculable influence upon all forms of art production 
to this day. First in time, he was not second in intellect, in 
pertinacity, in achievement ; and wherever the arts of form are 
understood and beloved, the genius of Brunelleschi will not 
fail of honour and renown. 
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CHAPTER II. 


THE EARLY RENAISSANCE IN TUSCANY AND FLORENTINE 
INFLUENCE AT ROME AND SIENA. 

In speaking of the origin of the Renaissance in Italy, 
architects generally think of the early years of the fifteenth 
century, when, through the powerful individuality of Filippo 
Brunelleschi (1377 — 1446), the ancient Greek and Roman forms 
were successfully resuscitated in architecture. To sculptors 
and painters and other artists, the term has oftener a wider 
meaning, and carries them back to the days of Giotto, 
Orcagna, and Niccola da Pisa. Certainly there was much in 
the spirit of the work of such men which distinguishes them 
from the contemporary thirteenth and fourteenth century 
Gothic artists of the North, just as there was much in the 
social and political condition of mediaeval disunited Italy, 
which separated it from the feudalism of the Northern peoples. 
With the monks and the mediaeval architects of France and 
England, the artists of the Italian free cities had little in 
common. Their work all through the middle ages was more 
independent and varied, less logically consecutive or traditional, 
and not without evidence of appreciative study of the ancient 
arts, from the influence of which, in Italy, they could scarcely 
escape, had they even desired to do so. Especially is this 
tendency to be noticed in the sculptural works of Niccola 
and Andrea Pisano, and with greater development in the first 
Ghiberti gate of the Baptistery of Florence, a few years before 
Brunelleschi’s architectural career opened. But there was no 
classic revival in this, and when sculptors and ornamentists 
talk of TreceniOf or fourteenth century, Renaissance ornament, 
they set up a claim, on behalf of their branch of art, to the 
origin of the movement, for which there is little justification. 
It is true that a tendency towards imitation or copyism of 
nature makes itself evident in the sculpture of that period. 
This may be regarded as a necessary preparation for the 
development which ensued, but the line between the Italianised 
naturalistic Gothic and the classical revival may be drawn 

II 
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between the two gates of Ghiberti ; and Donatello, Brunei** 
leschi’s friend and follower, was the first to show true sculptural 
feeling. Of course it depends upon -what is understood by the 
term Renaissance, If merely a re-birth of interest, a clearer 
insight into nature is understood, then we may cheerfully yield 
to the sculptors the credit of the origin of the movement ; but 
if besides this we understand it to include (as architects always 
have done) the tendency to the revival of classic forms and 
principles, then the architectural demarcation is correct which 
dates the Renaissance from the beginning of Brunelleschi s 

A BO 
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remarkable life and labours. To him the architecture of the 
time may even be said to owe its birth and the whole bent of 
its early development, while his influence on the allied arts was 
greater and more entirely effective than any protest in favour of 
the antique which had been made before. The art traditions of 
the middle ages, such as they were in Italy, may have been 
broken by the departure of Niccola Pisano (who simply adapted 
ancient sarcophagi), but with the erection of such buildings 
as the church of San Lorenzo and the Palazzo Rucellai they 
died,- and Gothic sculpture and painting became impossible. 

It was in accordance with the fitness of things that this 


SUMMARY OF HISTORICAL EVENTS. 13 

rejuvenation should emanate from Florence, which at the time 
was intellectually the most influential state in Italy, though 
by no means the greatest or most pow'erful in a political sense. 
Fortunate in its central situation, it attained an authority in the 
councils of Italy out of proportion to its military strength, and 
carried on, at the period that concerns us, an important foreign 
trade with Alexandria and the East. Its civic and political 
history during the fifteenth century, in so far as it can be 
detached from that which constituted its glory and subsequent 
eminence, its production in painting, sculpture, and architecture, 
is that of a prosperous, free, and progressive community, possess- 
ing a sphere of influence not limited to the city nor its immediate 
surroundings, and governed by a Council of representatives of 
companies of the trades or arts. Its domestic security was only 
disturbed by internal feuds, the most serious of which took the 
form of conspiracies against the influence of the Medici, who, 
from Giovanni de’ Medici to his great-grandson Lorenzo il 
Magnifico, may almost be said to have piloted the ship of State. 
Incidents which have direct and indirect bearing on our subject 
may be briefly recounted. 

The century opened tranquilly, but a long and costly war 
(1422 — 28) with the Duke of Milan depleted the treasury 
and produced disunion, and resulted, moreover, in the exten- 
sion of the territory of the Venetians, who had come to the 
assistance of Florence. Passing over an insurrection at 
Volterra and a war with Lucca (1431), in which Brunelleschi 
played the part of military strategist, flooding the country, 
but without success,* there occurred in 1433 the conspiracy 
of the Albizzi, directed against Cosimo de’ Medici, the son 
of Giovanni. This was so far successful that Cosimo was 
banished to Padua, afterwards being permitted to reside in 
Venice, where he was accompanied in exile by Michelozzi, 
the architect, who on his behalf made drawings of the more 
important buildings there, and assisted in founding a library. 
The see-saw of party favour brought the fuorusciti back to 
Florence in twelve months, and in 1438 the Ferrara Council 
of Eugenius IV., convened to unite the Greek and Roman 
Churches, was transferred to Florence, and Cosimo was able 
to receive the Emperor of the Eastern Roman Empire, thus 
opening up a correspondence with Constantinople, which was 

* Machiavelli’s Htstory of Florence. 
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not broken off even with its conquest by the Turks. The 
decline of the Eastern Empire, at that time crumbling to pieces 
as plainly as the power which succeeded it is now surely decaying, 
afforded opportunities for the acquirement of Greek manuscripts 
and relics of which Cosimo was not slow to take advantage. To 
Cosimo Florence owes the establishment of the library, which, 
after certain vicissitudes, became known as the Bibliotheca 
Mediceo-Laurentiana^ and his librarian at another library in 
San Marco became Pope Nicholas V., to whom Rome owed 
what of the new life it acquired towards the middle of the 
century. Besides Michelozzi, Cosimo employed Brunelleschi 
and Donatello, warmly recognising their genius, and was patron 
of the eminent Masaccio and the too amorous Fra Filippo 
Lippi.* Lorenzo, the grandson of Cosimo, at an early age takes 
even a larger place in the Florentine councils, and from the time 
of the death of his father, Piero, in 1469, becomes identical in 
interest with the Republic, though remaining nominally a citizen. 
Some trouble arose out of the suppressed Pitti plot against his 
father, for the exiled party, having retired to Venice, succeeded in 
turning the arms of that government against him. Under the 
General Bartolomeo Colleoni, an indecisive battle was fought 
near Bologna, the Duke of Milan and King of Naples assisting 
Florence. The outstanding events of the remainder of the 
century consist of an alliance concluded in 1474 between the 
Duchy of Milan and the Republics of Venice and Florence 
(ostensibly for mutual defence against foreign powers, but in 
reality directed against the Pope and the King of Naples), and 
the disgraceful conspiracy of the Pazzi, in which the Pope 
(Sixtus IV.) was implicated. This matter immediately led to 
another war between Florence and the Pope, supported by the 
King of Naples, in which the Florentines were ultimately 
worsted, the diplomacy of Lorenzo effecting an honourable 
peace with the King (1479), The next year, the Turks having 
descended on Italy at Otranto, a league was formed by all the 
powers save Venice for defence, and the invaders capitulated. 
The league was then turned against Venice, which had attacked 
the dominion of the Duke of Ferrara, and after some fighting 
a peace succeeded (14S4), on consequence of which Sixtus IV. is 
believed to have died in vexation, f The new Pope, Innocent 

* Roscoe’s L%fe of Lorenzo de' Medici. 

t Machiavelli’s History of Florence.. 
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VIII., and Lorenzo met on a more friendly footing, and the way 
was opened to the Medici to the highest offices of the church, 
with the most important ultimate results to the arts and fortunes 
of Rome, and, humanly speaking, to the destinies of European 
Christianity. Lorenzo died in 1492, and with him the great 
period of Florentine history ends. His son, Giovanni de’ Medici, 
had been elected a Cardinal in 1488 ; but sharing the ill-fortune 
which his brother Piero, by his weakness in dealing with Charles 
VIII,, had brought upon their family and country, was obliged 
frequently to absent himself from Rome and Florence. After a 
tour through Europe he returned to Rome about 1500, and was 
elected Pope in 1513, assuming the title of Leo X. In this way 
the influence of Florence became again ascendant at Rome, and 
brought in its train whatever culture and delight the pursuit of 
art and letters could confer ; and this pontificate marks the cul- 
mination of European art. In Florence the period succeeding 
the death of Lorenzo, the closing years of the century, is notable 
for the commotions due to the entry of Charles VIII. of France, 
the wars about Pisa, and for the rising of Savonarola, who 
suffered death in 1498. The popular freedom was maintained 
till 1512, when the Medici were installed, and in 1530, after 
a long siege, Charles V. of Spain, “ Emperor Elect of the 
Romans,” created Alessandro de’ Medici the First Duke of 
Florence. On his assassination in 1537, an allied family of the 
Medici established a dynasty.^ 

The well-known competition for the Baptistery doors in the 
first year of the fifteenth century may be a convenient point from 
which to trace the germination of Renaissance architecture. The 
goldsmiths and sculptors of Tuscany who took part in it were 
Jacopo della Quercia, Niccolb d’ Arezzo, Francesco Val d’ Om- 
brino, Simone da Colie, Niccolb Lamberti, Filippo Brunelleschi, 
and Lorenzo Ghiberti. The requirements were that each com- 
petitor should model a relief, in bronze, of a single panel, repre- 
senting the offering up of Isaac ; and a year was allowed for its 
completion- The general conception of the treatment of the 
doors appears to have been assumed, the lines of Andrea Pisano 
in an earlier gate (1330 — 36) of the Baptistery being closely 
followed, and the Gothic shape of the panel (Plate II.) resembling 
that in the pilaster of the Bigallo loggia opposite. Possibly 
Brunelleschi would have arrived at a nobler design for the gate 
* M emoirs of Benvenuto Cellini. 
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had the competition been on a different basis, but in the test 
panel Ghiberti was adjudged successful, and was ultimately 
entrusted with the work. Brunelleschi’s group was in many 
respects a finer composition, but was of less excellence as a 
bronze casting, and received the second place. Though so 
capable in sculpture, the decision in this competition seems to 
have led Brunelleschi to try another path in which he might 
perhaps attain the undisputed supremacy his ambitious and 
somewhat exclusive nature craved. The story has often been 
told how he set out for Rome about the year 1403 with an 
admiring friend, Donato di Niccolb di Betto Bardi, afterwards 
known to fame as Donatello, a lad then just sixteen years old, 
and how, supporting himself as a goldsmith, he gave the most 
ardent attention for about four years to the buildings of the 
Roman Empire, with the view of gaining a grasp of the prin- 
ciples of the classical styles ; and he can scarcely have too much 
honour for his courage and his foresight in taking a course so 
original — indeed, unheard of at that period. Returning to Flor- 
ence he occupied his mind with the completion of the cathedral, 
a subject he had doubtless pondered at Rome, if it were not in 
some measure the cause of taking him thither. For the cathedral, 
begun by Arnolfo del Cambio about one hundred and twelve 
years before, and continued by Giotto and Francesco Talenti, 
was still in slow and desultory progress of erection. A' council of 
architects had met in 1366 and fixed the shape of the choir and 
dome, but considerable indecision prevailed as to the best manner 
of covering the great octagonal opening and the three apses. 
The solution of the problem presented the congenial opportunity 
to Brunelleschi, who by all the influence he could command 
endeavoured to persuade the Council to carry out his ideas. It 
is said that nothing is denied to well-directed effort, and every- 
thing comes to him who waits, so in 1420, and only then, when 
forty-three years old, Brunelleschi was appointed to carry out the 
work, after another assembly of master-builders from different 
parts of Europe appears to have been held at the suggestion of 
Brunelleschi himself.* At this historic meeting various wonder- 
ful schemes were propounded, as if it had been intended to 

* Vasari s Life of Filippo Brunelleschi. J. P. Richter in his notes points out 
that the registers of the Duomo mention many Florentine artists, but make no 
reference to foreign masters, and concludes that Vasari had been misled by popular 
tradition. 
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“ make a cupola for the whole terraqueous globe,” * The 
greatest difficulty seemed to be entertained with regard to the 
scaffolding and centering that was considered indispensable by 
every one save Brunelleschi, and the whimsical suggestion was 
actually made that the dome might be formed over a huge 
mound of earth raised from the floor of the cathedral, into 
which coins were to be put at intervals, that its ultimate 
removal might be effected b}^ those who would seek for the 



money it contained. 
It was Brunelleschi’s 
offer to construct the 
dome without c en- 
tering that weighed 
most with the authori- 
ties in appointing him, 
but so little trust did 
they put in him that 
Ghiberti, his successful 
rival of the gates, who 
had no architectural 
experience, and Battista 
d’ Antonio were assigned 
him as colleagues. This 
arrangement was ill- 
adapted to Brunelleschi’s 
temperament, and did 


Seciion op the Duomo, Florence. not last VerV lonO" 

BruneUeschi, Archt. ^ 

Ghiberti retiring to 
work at his second pair of gates (Plate III.). The cupola 
was not entirely constructed till 1434, the difficulties being 
enormous, and so many delays and annoyances ensuing 
that the fanciful Florentines produced the conceit that the 
“ heavens were jealous of their dome, which bade fair to rival 
the beauty of the blue ethereal vault itself.” Domes had been 


constructed not so long before at Pisa, Siena, and at St. Mark’s, 
Venice, but none of them on such a grand scale, the diameter 
being one hundred and thirty-eight and a half feet, and the 
altitude of the dome itself one hundred and thirty-three feet, 
measured from the cornice of the drum to the eye of the dome 
The difficulties of so large a construction were much increased 
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by the adoption of the drum on which the dome is raised, and 
through which it is lighted, while an important step is thus 
made in the progress of dome-design. There is a separation 
between the inner and outer shell of the dome, but they are 
concentric, or nearly so. As the altitude of the dome in itself 
is too great for good proportion internally or for decorative 
effects, the result might have been finer had the inner dome 
parted company from 
the outer with a lower 
centre, but that would 
have increased the 
thrust at the top of 
the drum, which it was 
Brunelleschi’s aim to 
reduce to a minimum ; 
hence the acutely 
pointed form of both 
domes. Though begun 
after 1436 under 
Brunelleschi’ s super- 
intendence, the lantern 
was only completed in 
1461, after his death, 
and the gallery, round 
the drum on the out- 
side, only on one of 
the eight sides at a 
later date ; for the 
lantern, however, he 
left a model with instructions that it should be formed of large 
masses of marble to prevent the cupola from opening, believing 
that its pointed form was rendered more stable by loading it 
heavily. The construction of the dome is Gothic in principle 
to this extent, that the work is done by the eight main ribs and 
by the sixteen lighter intermediate ribs between which the 
vaults are stretched. 

The dome (Plate IV.) was the largest work of Brunelleschi’s 
life, and for that reason merits attention in this connection, 
although it can claim little share in the creation of the revival 
save in these respects : that it demonstrated the benefits 
derivable from a study of Roman examples and processes ; and 
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that by Brunelleschi’s genius and untiring industry, the building 
arts and trades were brought to a condition of efficiency which 
rendered subsequent achievements possible. Yet Brunelleschi 
laid the foundation of the Renaissance broader and deeper in 

smaller works, which he 
managed to execute while 
the dome was building. 
One of his earliest 
works, about the year 
1420, when he had been 
commissioned with the 
great dome, was the 
sepulchral Chapel of the 
Pazzi which takes the 
place of a chapter-house 
in the cloister of Santa 
Croce, and was probably 
the very first ecclesiastic 
building in a Renaissance 
style.^ The appearance 
of this structure is very 
remarkable (Plate V.). It 
is unmatched by any pre- 
vious building that we 
know of, and none can 
contend that in this instance Brunelleschi was merely copying 
Roman work. Although the proportions of the plan (Plate VI.) 
are not far removed from several Roman temples, such as those 
of Concord, Divus Julius and Vespasian, the conditions of the 
site have determined the arrangement, by which the portico is 
at the same time the cloister passage. The width of this loggia 
suggests that of the central arch, and over the square thus 
formed the Byzantine dome is raised on pendentives, while 
coffered wagon vaults extend to the extremities of the loggia. 
The slightness of the angle supports is a serious structural 
weakness, overloaded as they are by the blank upper storey 
which screens the barrel vault seen in the view (page 21) ; 
but the quaint and delicate treatment goes far to convey 

* The erection of this chapel has been attributed to the year 1400, when Brunel- 
leschi was but twenty-three years of age ; but though it may be earlier than 1420 
i-t is impossible tha.t he poyld have produced it before his Journey to I?.on).e^ 
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the impression of lightness. The details of the mouldings 
generally, and their mode of application, are late Roman, 
characterised, however, by a freshness which no doubt did 
much to reinstate them in full favour. The wavy fluting of 
the upper frieze, the row of paterae in the lower, filled with 
cherub heads by Donatello and Desiderio da Settignano, and 
the narrow double panel 
with various running orna- 
ments in the soffits both of 
arches and architraves, are 
among the details which 
became distinctive of this 
period. From the detail of 
the column capitals one sees 
that while the bell form and 
constructive arrangement 
of the Roman Corinthian 
capital are restored, the 
leaves are stiff and ill- 
modelled, retaining in the 
incised treatment of their 
surfaces deep marks of the 
Byzantine tradition. The 
domed and wagon-vaulted 
construction of the portico 
is repeated in the interior of 
the chapel on a larger scale, 
the dome having a corona 
of lights, with strengthening 
ribs like many Byzantine 
examples. The outer surface 
in its belvedere under the roof projection, while the chief dome 
is simply covered by a truncated cone, on the platform made 
by which stands a small lantern. Brunelleschi on this matter 
seems to have declined to show his hand, having another and 
much greater opportunity, from the effect of which he was not 
willing to detract. It may be worth noticing that in the treat- 
ment of the surface of the portico dome by contiguous circles, 
and by the shells in its pendentives, also in the belvedere under 
the roof, this chapel anticipates Spanish work of nearly one 
hundred years later 
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The old Sacristy of San Lorenzo (page 25), another early 
work of Brunelleschi, is a good example of the qualities of his 
handling. Square on plan, the domed ceiling again gives unity 
and dignity to the design. The bevelled archivolt which 
encircles the archways may be regarded as the survival of the 
Italian Gothic round arch with its mouldings in a bevelled 
plane or recessed ordering, for there is no Roman precedent 
for such a treatment. Very often Brunelleschi thus adopts the 
Gothic form or traditional usage, and works it out in classical 
detail. And so with the church (Plate VI I .) to which the sacristy 



criticism, but its main features do not appear to be disproved. 
These are, that the sacristy and the church were projected by 
the inhabitants, who made the learned prior the director of the 
undertaking. Giovanni de’ Medici, having promised to defray 
the cost of the sacristy and two chapels, requested the opinion 
of Brunelleschi on the work as it had been begun. So freely 
did Brunelleschi deliver himself of an adverse view, and so well 
was he ever able to support his opinion, that the work passed 
from clerical hands into those of the modern architect, who 
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completed the sacristy with the chapels before 1428, when 
Giovanni died. From Vasari’s description it may be gathered 
that the original conception of the church was that of the gibbet 
plan, like Santa Croce, but on Brunelleschi’s advice, Cosimo 
de’ Medici, who now took charge of the building, increased the 

principal chapel so 
that the sanctuary 
could take its usual 
place. The complete 
plan, therefore (page 
26), though recalling 
the early basilica 
more than the other 
churches for whose 
plans Brunelleschi 
was responsible, does 
not far remove from 
the mediaeval type ; 
, and generally it may 
be said that Brunel- 
leschi’s designs are 
Gothic in plan, and 
Byzantine in con- 
struction, clothed 
with Roman detail. 
The interior effect 
Pui.piT IN REFrcTORY, B \DTA Di F1ES0T.K. of Sau Lorciizo is 

less impressive than 
the other churches attributed to Brunelleschi ; its chief 
faults being slightness of the supports, comparative lowness 
of proportion, and a heaviness in the entablature which 
carries the arches, if indeed the very existence of such a 
feature is not in itself a greater defect. By the fourth 
century the Romans had abolished it, as at Diocletian’s 
Palace at Spalato, and to the arched architecture of mediaeval 
Europe it was unknown, save in Italy, where, in the Byzantine 
form of the dosseret, it persisted. It may thus be regarded 
as another Byzantine element, and due as much to its survival 
in works like the Loggia dei Lanzi (1376) as to a particular 
Roman model. On the exterior there remains to this day 
merely the grim skeleton of crude brick which it was 
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designed to clothe with marble in late Roman and Byzantine 
fashion. 

It is difficult to judge as to how far the retention of mediaeval 
usage was in the mind of Brunelleschi, and how far he was 
under the influence of the pressure of surrounding circumstances. 
With a perfectly free hand he might have gone farther in the 

restoration of Roman 
methods. But one of the 
most beautiful examples 
of his adaptability is pre- 
sented in the monastery 
of the Badia di Fiesole, 
the model for which he 
prepared, though it was 
not completed till about 
1462. The church (Plate 
VI 1 1 .) is of the usual Latin 
cross type of plan : the 
nave, transepts, and chan- 
cel in oiie span of unvary- 
ing width, wagon-vaulted; 
the crossing and the side 
chapels in the nave domed 
in the simplest way. As 
this scheme has been 
carried out, nothing could 
have been more striking, 
more refined, and more significant of its purpose as an 
abbey church. Unlike the Gothic church, it does not 
enshrine a system, nor is it an open book of symbol like 
the Byzantine fabric, but it is more distinctively the embodi- 
ment, ‘‘ the intimate impress ” of a human soul, such as one 
of those who created and dwelt in it might be conceived to 
be. The touch of its designer is sure : having before him an 
ideal of simplicity and austerity, he rejects everything that 
can be spared. A tall proportion prevails : to obviate any- 
thing like heaviness in the angle view of them, his pilasters 
at the crossing are thirteen diameters high. And when from 
the church we turn into - the beautiful cloister, to view the 
chapter-house door and windows, we find another delightful 
variation of the usual mediaeval arrangement. For here the 



Detail of Door and Window in Cloister of the 
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deep reveals, bounded on their outer edge by a plain architrave, 
are panelled, and a thin arabesque decoration is carried right 
up into the heads of the arches, contrasting finely with the 
noble simplicity of the general design. This delicate ornament, 
which does not repeat precisely, but is varied within certain 
narrow limits, is the only 
part of the composition 
directly derived from 
Roman models. Yet it 
may have been suggested 
as much by the border 
of a mediaeval illumina- 
tion, as by painted 
arabesques in the palaces 
of the Caesars, or the 
richly carved panels of 
the triumphal arches. 

And it will be noticed 
that at first it is not 
applied to pilasters (as is 
universal a little later), 
but simply to the reveal, 
or to the panelled archi- 
trave, as in the doorway 
from the cloister of Santa 
Croce. The pulpit in the 
refectory of the Badia 
(page 28) does not dis- 
play the same exquisite 
taste, but is interesting as an instance of the garment of classical 
details, such as the palmette, wreath, shell, egg and dart, 
wrapped around the medieval conception and purpose. 

On the occasion of a visit to Florence of Galeazzo, the Duke 
of Milan, in 1471, several amusements ” were provided for him 
and his party. Among them, in the temple of Santo Spirito,” 
as Machiavelli puts it, a representation was afforded of the 
descent of the Holy Spirit upon the apostles, when in conse- 
quence of the amount of fire required for the desired effect, the 
building was reduced to ashes. This disaster appears to have 
led to the more speedy construction of the new church which 
had been rising alongside since about I433> when it was 



Doorway in Cloister of Santa Croce, Plorence. 

Brunelleschit Archt. 
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designed by Brunelleschi (Plate IX.). The scale of this building 
is considerable, equalling some of our smaller cathedrals in 
length, viz.: 315 feet; while in width it equals the largest, 

being 191 feet across 

t the transepts and 107 

feet wide over nave 
and aisles. The plan 
is in the form of a 
Latin cross, and the 
side aisles are led 
round the transepts 
and choir, the ceiling 
of the central aisle is 
flat, but the square 
compartments of the 
aisles are separated 
from each other by 
transverse arches, and 
are domed in the 
simplest Byzantine 
fashion. The dome, 
which is suspended 
over the crossing, is 
not revealed in the 
view, and it may be 
explained that it is on 
pendentive principles, 
^ Scale oj feet haviug a very low 

^ ' ' ' « f— ^ drum, forming an 

Plan op Santo Spirito, Florence. . i i ^ 

A^ncourt. Br.^neUcscHi. AxoM. CntablatUrC lU thc 

interior and lighted 
by circular openings in the lower part of the dome pi'oper, 
which is of low altitude, and has little external appear- 
ance. In respect, therefore, of its pendentive or Byzantine 
principle, the suspension over pillars set four-square, it is of 
higher rank than the great dome of the Duomo, but in having 
practically no drum, and being lighted through the dome, it 
falls behind it, and shows no constructive advance upon the 
Byzantine type. This interior is worthy of any age, most 
elegant in all its proportions, and of solemn and majestic effect. 
Like San Lorenzo, the exterior consists merely of the shell of 
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Plan op Santo Spirito, Florence. 

Agincourt, Brunelleschi, Archt. 
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rough brick work, but it composes in the pyramidal form 
characteristic of the Byzantine structures ; while the graceful 
tower added at a later date by Baccio d’ Agnolo is but 
the mediaeval campanile, striking a new 
note in harmony with the richer music 
which the maestro has made in the 
interior. 

Before leaving the ecclesiastic work of 
this earliest period, we may turn to the 
loggia in front of the Church of Santis- 
sima Annunziata (on Plate X.), which, in 
addition to the churches of Brunelleschi, 
will serve to illustrate types of the early 
columnar arcade arrangement. Only the 
central arch, by Antonio da San Gallo 
the elder, belongs to this period. The 
view includes, however, part of the fine 
loggisL of the Ospedale degli Innocenti, or 
Foundling Hospital (1419 — 45), from the 
designs of Brunelleschi. The appropriate 
and charming decoration of medallions 
of infants in swaddling clothes is by 
Andrea della Robbia. The loggia of the 
church as a whole is nearly two hundred 
years later than that of the hospital, but 
it has been carried out in the manner of 
the fifteenth century, in continuation of 
Antonio’s central arch, which was erected 
in 1454. Had it been carried out in the 
style of the seventeenth century, we should 
almost certainly have had either coupled 
columns, or a round pillar applied to a 
square pier ; and these applied columns 
would have been required not only at the 
ends but at every point of support, for it 

is obvious that the round pillar could not have been con- 
structed at the ends without supports at intervals to carry the 
overhanging entablature. Admire then the freedom of this 
earlier basilican arrangement, illustrated both by the church 
and the hospital, which admits of a pilaster wherever it is con- 
venient, and suffers nothing from its absence. 

A. C 





Campanile of Santo Spirito, 
Florence. 

Baccio Agnolo, Archt. 
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Had Brunelleschi’s design for the Pitti Palace — a general 
plan of which is given below and a view of the central part of 
the principal facade on page 36 — been carried out there might 
have been good reason for regarding it as his greatest work. 
But only the central part up to the windows of the second 
storey was constructed in his time, and his models for the rest 
of it were not found when Ammanati was commissioned to 
extend it more than a hundred years later. What it has of 
Cyclopsean largeness and dignity is, however, due to Brunel- 
leschi, whose design has not been altogether lost sight of in the 

Piazza facade. 
It was begun 
in 143s, eleven 
years before 
Brunelleschi’s 
death, for Luca 
Pitti, chief 
magistrate of 
the Republic, 
and, with the 
exception of 
works like the 
Golden House 
of Nero, and 
the Vatican, 
came to be 
perhaps the 

largest residence ever reared in Italy. This rapacious citizen 
who, according to Machiavelli, gathered to himself a great 
fortune by knavery and maladministration of justice, built this 
as his town house literally out of the spoils of the people of 
Florence, whom he induced to make presents towards its com- 
pletion and decoration, erecting at the same time as a suburban 
dwdling another great building about a mile away. The length 
of the whole front to the piazza is about 475 feet, the height 1 14 
teet, and the window bays are twenty-four feet from centre to 
centre, although it is difficult to realise these dimensions from 
a photograph, or indeed in the presence of the building itself. 

^ tribute to the grandeur of the rusticated 

wor , brother heart to the mountain from which it is rent,” 
when he says in the Lamp of Po-wer : ” His eye must be delicate 



Plan of the Pitti Palace, Florence. 

Brunelleschi and Ammanati. Archls. 
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POGGIA OF THE CHURCH OF SS. ANNUNZIATA, FLORENCE. 

Antonio 'a Sangallo ant G B. Caccini^ Archts* 
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indeed, who would desire to see the Pitti palace polished.’’ The 
rustication is even applied to the pilasters in the superimposed 
orders of the facade to the Boboli Garden, which was only com- 
pleted in the eighteenth century. The cortile was the work of 
Bartolomeo Ammanati, about 1 568, at which time also the win- 
dows in the round arched openings of the front were inserted, 
perhaps in imitation of Michelangelo’s work at the Palazzo 
Riccardi (Plate XL). Probably the ambitious design of the front 



The Pitti Palace, Florence. 

Brunellescin and Ammanati^ Archts. 

was never finished ; indeed, Machiavelli recoi-ds that it was 
stopped in 1466, on the collapse of his conspiracy against the 
Medici ; and there is evidence both in the proportions and in 
the very poor string-course and balustrade of the piazza front, 
almost a repetition of those below, that a further storey had 
been intended, which of course would have been crowned by 
the great cornice, so typical of the Florentine palazzi. 

The Palazzo Antinori is a building by itself. Of still greater 
simplicity, it would almost conceal by its reticence the class 
and period to which it belongs. But it would be impossible any- 
where save in or near Florence, for it indicates a revival of the 
ancient Etrurian manner rather than the Roman. And yet 
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only in the importance g^iven to the jointing of the stones is 
there any great departure from the Gothic palazzo. In this 
there was a renaissance of the Etruscan manner of building, 
though it is tolerably certain 
that the Florentines would 
not have attempted imita- 
tion of the methods of their 
ancestors, did not Tuscany 
at this time, just as twenty 
centuries previously, yield 
great blocks of stone which 
were readily quarried. It is 
this fact more than the com- 
monly supposed necessity of 
defence that accounts for 
the severe and substantial 
character of the Florentine 
habitation. The few mould- 
ings on the Palazzo Antinori 
partake more of a Roman- 
esque than a purely classical 
manner, but might also have 
been imitated from Etruscan 
buildings. This masterpiece 
of honest simplicity is ascribed alternatively to Baccio d’ 
Agnolo or Giuliano da San Gallo. For it was not long 
before there gathered round Brunelleschi an able group of 
architects imbued with his spirit, as well as a number who 
were mere imitators of his manner, as in the case of all great 
men. Of the former class must have been Michelozzo Michel- 
ozzi (1396 (?) — 1472), the architect of the Medici palace. 
Cosimo de’ Medici, for whom it was built, had at the time 
become the greatest citizen of Florence, possessing more riches 
than any king in Europe. His munificence was commensurate 
with his wealth, and in works of charity, patronage of art 
or literature, he was constantly engaged ; so that the impulse 
he gave to the Renaissance can hardly be over-estimated 
In connection with his proposed dwelling in the Piazza San 
Lorenzo, Brunelleschi had prepared a grand design, which 
Cosimo, with greater sense than his rival of the Pitti, con- 
sidered too sumptuous, and such as to excite the jealousy 



The Palazzo Antinori, Florence. 
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of his fellow-citizens. Envy is a plant one should never 
water/' he is reported to have said, being addicted to pithy and 
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The PALAZ20 Riccardi, Florence. 

Mtchelozzi y Arc lit. 

Striking phrases, and Brunelleschi in a moment of irritation 
smashed the model he had carefully prepared. Michelozzi's 
less costly design was thereafter carried out, the striking, 
massive, and strong work now known as the Palazzo Riccardi 
(Plate XL). Attention should be directed to the far-reaching 
projection of the chief cornice, which is so magnificent a feature 
of the Florentine palazzi ; also to the bold and irregular pro- 
trusion of the rusticated blocks on the ground floor stage, the 
modified relief of the first floor, and the plain surface of the top 
storey. The building was erected about 1430, and was the first 
of its kind, while it remains the type of Florentine domestic 

work. Certainly 
the Palazzo 
Strozzi, by Ma- 
jano and Cronaca, 
generally looked 
upon as the most 
complete example 
of Florentine 
palazzi, is chiefly 
derived from the 
Riccardi, which 
it does not sur- 
pass. It was 
begun by Bene- 

Palazzo Riccardi, Florence. The Crowning Cornice. dettO da MajanO, 

about 1489, for 

Filippo Strozzi, atiother rival of the IVledici family in later 
times, and was not entirely completed till 1553 ; that it 
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Mwhelom MuMozzi, Archt. Benedetto da Majano atid Cronaca, Arclits 
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belongs to a much later period of the revival, while it does 
not show more than the slightest tendency to the adoption of 
ancient Roman traditions or the contemporary Roman practice. 

We see that the Renaissance drew its first great architect 
from a Florentine goldsmith’s shop, and as we have reason to 

believe that many of the great 
architects of the Quattrocento 
were trained in these botteghe^ 
it may be well to consider what 
kind of work and experience was 
to be had within them. Some 
of these botteghe appear to have 
served the purpose alike of 
painters’ studios, gold and silver- 
smiths’ shops, and sculptors’ 
and decorators’ work - rooms. 
In special cases this extent of 
practice would be more re- 
stricted, as for example in the 
case of the bottega conducted by 
the Robbia family for the manu- 
facture of glazed terra-cotta, but 
in nearly all they would have 
appeared to our ideas to be 
remarkable for the variety of the 
work undertaken in them. These early Florentine masters knew 
but the “ one art ” ; and however one artist might excel in a par- 
ticular department, their whole education and mental bias was 
opposed to modern ideas of division of labour, and of a unique 
sphere for the individual in that sense. The tasks to which the 
pupil might be set must have been somewhat diversified : 
perhaps the casting of a bronze statuette, or the painting of a 
merchant’s signboard ; the enlargement of the master’s sketch 
for a fresco figure decoration, or the carving of a bride’s cassone.^ 
Of course it is clear that these tasks in themselves would go 
only a little way in architectural training, and, as a matter of 
fact, Brunelleschi, Bramante, and Peruzzi, not to speak of 
many others, gained their architectural knowledge far more by 
personal study of the ancient Roman buildings than by their 

^ * See Prof. G- Baldwin Brown’s The Tine Arts for an interesting and realistic 
picture of the daily life and work of the Florentine craftsmen. 



Pal. Strozzi, Florence. 

Ground Floor Plan. 

Benedetto da Majano, Arclit. 
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apprenticeship in the bottega. There, however, they learned to 
exercise the power of design and to discriminate between good 
and inferior work ; while in the variety of the training such a 
place afforded lies part of the explanation of their quite remark- 
able versatility. The early Renaissance, in the form it took in 
Spain some seventy years later, was called by the Spaniards 
the plateresco or silversmith style, and the name is equally 



Cantoria or Gallery intended for the Cathedral, now restored and set up 
IN THE MUSEO DI S. MaRIA DEL FlORE, FLORENCE. 

L.itca ella Robbta, Sculptor. 


applicable to much of the early Italian work. The details of 
the ornament are very frequently suggested by jewel forms, 
while there is no doubt that the ranks of its architects and 
sculptors were mainly recruited from specially gifted artists in 
gold and silver. Besides Brunelleschi, there may be instanced 
as some of the goldsmith sculptors who enriched the architec- 
ture of the time and aided materially in the establishment of 
the style: (i) Jacopo della Quercia, the son of a goldsmith, who, 
while he learned his father’s art, distinguished himself as a 
sculptor in marble by a more truthful rendering of nature than 
had been before approached ; and thereby made it possible for 
others, building on the foundation he had laid, to excel him in 
the higher plastic qualities ; (2) Lorenzo Ghiberti, to whose 

bronze doors reference has been made ; he, too, was trained in 
the workshop of his father, also a goldsmith, and nearly all the 
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works which can be traced to him are in metal. Only in his 
second gate (142 5 — 52) (Plate III.) do the figure studies and back- 
grounds indicate a decided tendency to classicism, though it 
may be that in the conception of bronze pictures or stories, 
however consummate their execution, he travelled beyond the 
proper bounds of the art of sculpture. (3) Luca della Robbia, 
also, began life in this department, soon, however, deviating into 
the wider path of sculpture. His magnificent frieze of singing 
boys and girls, intended for the organ loft in the Cathedral 
of Florence (page 41), speaks to his truthful rendering of child 



OSPEDALE DEGLl TnNOCENTI, FLORENCE. LuNETTE OF THE ANNUNCIATION. 

Andrea della Robbia. 


nature and fine sense of decorative effect. Famous as this 
work most justly is, it was not in marble that Luca and his 
family attained their greatest renown ; but for the successful 
handling on a large scale of enamelled vitrified earthenware in 
sculptural form. The works in this material which can be 
attributed to Luca are very rare, but Andrea della Robbia, his 
nephew, and others of the family, carried on the manufacture 
of these statues and reliefs for nearly a hundred years. In 
their treatment at first nothing more seems to have been 
attempted than an imitation of smoothed white marble, the 
figures being produced in white, sometimes relieved with gold 
or a blue background ; but before long many different colours 
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were employed, as in the well-known frieze at the Ospedale del 
Ceppo at Pistoja (page 46), the work (1525 — 35) of a succeeding 
generation of the same family This group of distinguished 
originators of Florentine sculpture is not complete without 
(4) Donatello, Brunelleschi's companion, who may not have 
been a goldsmith, but seems to have assisted Ghiberti with the 
gates, on his return from Rome. With him the sculpture of 



Corbel Bracket from the Pulpit, Santa Croce, Florence. 

Benedetto da Majano, Archt. 


the age culminates, for in his work that which is good in 
mediaeval tradition meets, and is ennobled by classic ideals ; 
and it would not be too much to claim that his church decora- 
tions are the purest and sweetest and most human of all the 
ages. Lowness of relief and delicacy of gradation are technical 
qualities of his sculpture, and he specially excelled in a kind of 
flattened relief {stacczato'), which is little more than a drawing 
on the marble surface. It may be useful to bear in mind that 
Masaccio and Fra’ Angelico are, among painters, the greatest 
contemporaries of the sculptors named, while Filippino Lippi, 
Ghirla.ndajo, and the still more famous Botticelli occur a little 
later in the century. For although the centre part of the 
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Quattrocento may in more senses than one be called a golden age 
of sculpture, it was not till after the end of the century that 
painting in Italy reached its highest excellence, almost coeval 
with the meridian of its architecture. 

The school of sculptors who succeeded the Quercia and 
Robbia group, some of them also architects, and whose works 
belong to the latter half of the fifteenth century, do not merit 
quite the same attention. The most outstanding names of this 
generation are, in order of seniority, Antonio Rosselino, Desi- 
derio da Settignano, Mino da Fiesole, Giuliano da Majano, 



OSPEDALE DEL CePPO, PiSTOJA. 


Andrea del Verrochio, Matteo Civitali (of Lucca), and Benedetto 
da Majano. Their work, which consists largely of gorgeous 
monuments, tabernacles, lavabos, pulpits (as, for example, that 
in Lucca Cathedral, of date 1489), is both excessively rich and 
extremely delicate in scale and finish, generally possessing 
withal a sobriety which distinguishes it from work outside 
Tuscany. The exquisite pulpit in Santa Croce, Florence, of 
which Plate XIII. shows the lower part with the corbels that 
serve to project it from the nave]^pillar, after the manner of a 
cornice, may be singled out as one of the most renowned works 
of Benedetto da Majano. The work is mainly of white marble, 
but the field of the ornament on the sides of the trusses has 
been laid n with gold, and the background of the figures, asj 
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Well as the soffit of the cornice over them, is of marble of a 
dark brown colour. In various brackets, most daintily designed 
and tenderly executed, are such patterns as the chain, the plait, 
the bundle of reeds, and foliage of natural oak (page 44). 

In all these examples no very close approach to antique 
models is to be discovered, but for the succeeding generation 
Lorenzo de’ Medici 


was preparing, in 
his great collection 
of antiques, an 
influence w h i ch 
was to mould the 
future course of 
the arts in Italy in 
a remarkable way. 

Dissatisfied with 
the taste of the 
sculptors of the 
period, he set apart 
the Casino Mediceo 
in his gardens, 
near San Marco, 
for the purpose 
of an academy, 
having especially 
in view the study 
of antique subjects, 
with which he very 
liberally furnished 
it, besides support- 
ing the poorer 
students by bursaries, and premiums for proficiency in their 
work. The bottega system of training was in this way 
superseded, or in any case supplemented, and the facilities 
for an art education in Florence rendered very similar to those 
in our own day at any great centre, the gardens serving as a 
school of art, and in a very notable manner, when it is 
recollected that Leonardo da Vinci, Andrea Sansovino, and 
Michelangelo were among the products of the institution. 

In connection with what may be called this Florentine 
reversion to Latinism, no name is better known, either in art 


The Palazzo Rucellai, Florence. 

Alberti 
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or literature, than that of Leon Battista Alberti (1404 72)* 

Of noble family, he had a special education, and conspicuous 
literary gifts well fitted him for what was perhaps the greatest 
"vvork of his life, his exhaustive book, Db Rb 
which was long looked upon as the foundation of all that had 
been written about the art of architecture. The fact of a man of 

his attainments and 
position choosing and 
pursuing an archi- 
tectural career is an 
indication of the 
great popular im- 
portance of the art in 
those days, and the 
mental equipment 
not considered too 
good for an archi- 
tect. Alberti was the 
first who seems to 
have devoted himself 
to the subject from 
the scholar’s point of 
view, and he is in 
this, and in other 
respects, more akin 
to the scholarly 
modern architect 
than any who pre- 
ceded him. He was 
also the first who 
seriously attempted 
the re-creation of 
Roman architecture as distinct from Roman principles. 
Brunelleschi and his immediate successors, while thinking 
that they had found the better way, were content to carry 
out the requirements of their time, making use of the mere 
technique they had borrowed from Rome or the relics of 
Etruscan greatness. Alberti, however, had a trace of ped- 
antry in his composition, as is evinced by the publication 
of his book in Latin, and there is evidence, as much in his 
buildings as in his books, of his desire to be Latin. Take, for 



A Window from the Palazzo Rucellai, Florence. 

Alberti, Archt. 
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example, the Palazzo Rucellai (1451 — 55), an important archi- 
tectural design of his (though said to have been carried out by 
Bernardo Rosselino), and the first house front on which pilasters 
appear throughout (page 47). The refined taste of the man is 
apparent in almost every stone of it, and for this we can almost 
forgive him robbing us of the wall space and the great cornice, 
for here the cornicione, which in the Riccardi was one-tenth 
of the height, is reduced to one-sixteenth. A serious defect in 
many of the Italian palazzi, and markedly in this one, is the 



The Church of San Francesco at Rimini, ai-so known as the 

Tempio del Malatesta. Alberti, Archt. 


uniform height of the piled-up storeys. They are not in this 
example exactly equal, diminishing to the top, but the difference 
is so slight as to give the effect of equality. The intermediate 
entablatures, although their reappearance is to be regretted, 
are introduced with great taste, being less in depth than would 
be required if they were standing free or completing the design. 
The inequality of the bays, those at the doors being wider, 
gives some relief to what is decidedly a monotonous arrange- 
ment. The total height is under seventy feet, so that it is a 
comparatively small building, about twenty feet less in height 
than the Palazzo Riccardi. Other important works of his are 

A. E) 
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the Churches of San Francesco at Rimini and Sant’ Andrea at 
Mantua. At Rimini, Alberti found himself constrained to 
follow the mediaeval lines of the fourteenth century church, but 
it was his intention to erect a cupola there ; this, however, and 
his remodelling of the exterior between the years 1446 — 54 
were never completed. The treatment of the fa9ade, with its 
attached order and semicircular arches springing from imposts. 



Plan of the Church of Sant’ Andrea, 
Mantua. 

Alberiif Archt, 


seems to have been inspired 
by the Augustan archway in 
the same town ; on the side 
seen in the view (page 49) 
seven great niches contain the 
sarcophagi of Sigismondo 
Malatesta arid his friends. 
The plan of Sant’ Andrea 
shows a considerable depar- 
ture from the arrangement of 
Brunelleschi’s churches of San 
Lorenzo (page 26) and Santo 
Spirito (page 32), in its re- 
cessed chapels and solid piers 
with coupled pilasters instead 
of continuous arcades sup- 
ported on slender columns. 
This was a far-reaching innova- 
tion which made it possible 
to throw a coffered barrel 
vault over the nave. The 
crossing is marked by a dome 
on pendentives lighted by a 
drum (though this is of much 


later date), and in many respects Alberti’s design for this 


church marks a great step in progress, being in fact the type 


of nearly all subsequent church work. The exterior is a 


mere skeleton adorned by a magnificent porch (Plate XIV.), 
which is designed on the principle of a Roman triumphal 
arch, and in its main features anticipates Palladio’s church 
fronts. It is in striking contrast to the fa9ade of Santa Maria 
Novella, Florence (page 54), which Alberti completed about 
two years before the building of Sant’ Andrea was begun. The 
use of scroll forms for connecting the lines of nave and aisle 



Plate XIV. 
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walls, which was carried to excess in later Roman churches, 
was first resorted to here. 

In the church of Santa Maria delle Carceri (148$ — 90 . 
at Prato, a most promising model is shaped, and all but 
carried to perfection (Plate XV.). The unfinished exterior in 
two storeys, with coupled pilasters at the angles, is a most 
appropriate treatment, and its severity is plieved by the 
veneering of the wall surface in marble stiles and panels. 
The plan is a Greek cross, wagon- t vaulted on 
a single order within; the ribbed dome resembles 





Plan and Section of the Church of Santa Maria delle Carceri, Prato. 
Agincourt. GhiUano da San Gallop Archt, 


that of the Pazzi Chapel (Plate VI.), and like it is carried on 
pendentives, but with the interposition of a low drum. In its 
whole design this structure is the prototype of the church at 
Montepulciano (page 143), by Antonio, the brother of the 
architect of this work. 

The octagonal Sacristy of the Church of Santo Spirito (page 5 S) 
is another stately and reserved work, erected between the years 
1489 — 96 by Giuliano da San Gallo, associated with Simone del 
Pollaiuolo, called also Cronaca. It will be useful to compare it 
with the sacristy, in many ways similar, which Bramante was 
erecting in Milan about the same period (Plate XXVII.). A pro- 
duction more advanced than either is the vestibule to the Florentine 
sacristy (Plate XVI.), a corridor forty-two feet long and nine* 
teen feet wide, with a beautiful wagon-vaulted ceiling, all of blue 
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Stone {pietra serena), divided into compartments enriched with 
carving, and springing from an entablature carried by six Corin- 
thian columns on each side detached from the wall. This treat- 
ment, purely antique in character, trespasses on the margin of the 
second period of Florentine work, and the beautiful capitals, 
with long finger-shaped leaves, make a closer approach to the 
perfection of the Greek and Roman prototyes than had been 
formerly reached. It is from the design of Andrea da Monte 
Sansovino, who was employed in his youth to carve some of 



Facade: op the Church of Santa Maria Novella, Florence. 
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the capitals of the adjoining sacristy, and who was entrusted 
with this work about 1490, if we can accept the order in which 
Vasari recounts the events of his life. The criticism of this 
writer upon the vestibule reveals his point of view, while the 
side light thrown upon Michelangelo’s views of the archaeology 
of the Pantheon is interesting at a time when that puzzling 
question seems to be in a fair way of solution : “ , . . The 

work would have been brought much nearer to perfection, if 
those compartments of the ceiling and the divisions of the 
cornice, by which the squares and niches forming the decora- 
tion of the compartments are separated, had been made with a 
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more careful relation to the lines of the columns ; and this 
might have been very easily effected. But according to what 
I have heard from old friends of Andrea, he defended himself 
by reference to the Rotundo at Rome, which had served as his 
model. Here, as he observed, the ribs that descend from the 
circular opening in the centre, which gives light to the building, 
form the compartments, which are divided transversely into 
those deepened recesses that secure the rosettes, and which 
diminish by regular degrees from the base to the summit, as 
do the ribs also, wherefore the latter do not fall precisely on 
the centres of the columns. He added, that if he who had 
erected that 
Temple of the 
Rotundo, which 
is the most 
admirable and 
most carefully 
considered edi- 
fice known, and 
is constructed 
with the most 
exact propor- 
tions, paid no 
regard to that 
circumstance in 
a vaulting of so 
much greater 
size and so 
superior in importance, still less was he required to consider it 
in the compartments of a space so much smaller. Be this as it 
may, many artists, among whom is Michelangelo, are of opinion 
that the Rotundo was erected by three different architects, the 
first of whom raised the building to the completion of the cornice 
which is above the columns ; the second they consider to 
have carried it from the cornice upwards, that part, namely, 
wherein are windows of a more delicate manner ; and this 
portion is certainly very different from that beneath, the vault- 
ing having been then continued without any regard whatever to 
the relation required between its compartments and the divisions 
of the lower part. The third master is believed to have executed 
that portico which is held to be so exquisite a work. He, there- 
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fore, who should now permit himself to fall into the error of 
Andrea, could scarcely offer the same excuse.’’ 

This great sculptor-architect, whose proper designation was 
Andrea di Domenico Contucci, is not to be confused with Jacopo 
Sansovino, who was a disciple of Andrea, and took his place- 
name, but whose chief works are of a later period and mostly 
at Venice. Andrea’s work leads up to the culminating period 
and was rather in advance of his time (1460 — 15 ^ 9 )* Chrono- 
logically he stands between Giuliano da San Gallo and 
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Baldassare Peruzzi, and there was no artist of his own genera- 
tion who was his superior in architecture. 

There are not many buildings of the Italian revival which 
can be said to possess a naive simplicity, unaffected grace, and 
beauty unadorned. More commonly, as their enemies delight 
to affirm, they smack of the pride of learning and conscious 
striving after effect. But if this be a rule, the monastery church 
of San Salvator (or San Francesco) del Monte is one exception ; 
and some idea of this kind was doubtless in Michelangelo’s 
mind when he styled it his “ fair country-maiden.” It stands 
close by and contrasts sharply with the richer and more famous 
Latin Romanesque San Miniato, as the peasant with the king’s 
daughter, sharing the delightful prospect of Florence and the 
Arno. Its face can hardly be said to be its fortune, nor is it. 
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like San Miniato, ‘‘ all glorious within.’’ The arrangement of 
the plan (page 58) is one not uncommon in the Italian churches, 
and goes to produce a stately and impressive interior. There is 
much that is pleasing in the proportions of the whole and in the 
broad surfaces of its cemented walls ; while the details are in 
perfect keeping with the rusticity of the whole piquant, and 
not remarkable for refinement (Plate XVII.). 

Passing from individual works, and reviewing the early 
Florentine manner as a whole, we cannot fail to see that first 
it is affected by the preceding Romanesque and Gothic work. 
Despising, as the Florentine architects doubtless did, the style 
of their immediate forerunners, they could not, at a bound, 
effect the transformation they desired ; the environment of 
social and intellectual influences, the Tnilieu^ was too powerful 
for them. Mediaeval church arrangements, for example, were 
generally preserved, and the plan of Santo Spirito, while semi- 
Byzantine and semi-basilican in construction, resembles more 
the Gothic church of the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries 
than either the pagan temple or the Roman basilica. The 
Greek cross to which at an early period many of the architects 
directed their attention, and which controlled the development 
of transepts and chancel, even in Latin cross types of plan, 
is a Byzantine ideal rather than a Roman one. Even the 
horizontalism which characterises exteriors was not due to the 
ancients more than to the mediaeval structures of the period 
immediately preceding ; the heavy projecting cornice which 
crowned the palazzi was as much the legacy of the Italian 
Gothic as a revival of the antique. In the fa9ades of the palaces 
there survives that particular compound form of arch peculiar to 
the Italian Gothic (a round arch with the extrados of the voussoirs 
taking a pointed form), and also the late Romanesque and 
Gothic innovation of an arch over a lintel, instead of the Roman 
composite method of lintel over arch. For this distinctively 
Roman fashion does not appear in the Florentine work of the 
Early Period which is under consideration. The composite 
arcade of these Florentine architects, where it does exist, is made 
up of a main pilaster and subsidiary columns to carry the arches, 
instead of a main column merely to carry a decorative entabla- 
ture, backed by an arcade formed in a wall which does the con- 
structive work, as at the Colosseum, and Roman work generally 
(Plates XLII. and LXI.). Thus a Romanesque or basilican 
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system is followed rather than a Roman one, and although the 
entablature frequently surmounts a row of arches, it does not 
protrude, or if so, not more than the projection of a flat pilaster, 
and much less than would be required properly to load a half or 
three-quarter column (Plate X. Ospedale degli Innocenti), seen 
also in the Ducal Palace, Urbino. It is, therefore, not in the 
least obtrusive, and a much more logical treatment. Of course 
the arcade fails in stability, except at the points where the 
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pilaster is employed, and this cannot well be done at each divi- 
sion. Further, in the Palazzi Antinori, Pitti, Riccardi, and 
Strozzi, an attempt is made to work out an arcuated style with- 
out dependence upon the classic orders, which merits every 
praise. In this, as in other respects, the palatial style of Florence 
may be said to be more truly an Etruscan than a Roman revival. 
Large stones, the use of the arch, and great simplicity and 
solidity of construction were the characteristics of Etruscan 
buildings, and they are no less typical of the Florentine town- 
houses. In constructive principle, the early Renaissance is 
eclectic, employing the wagon vault, pendentive dome, cross 
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vault, open wood roof, and beamed ceiling indifferently. Not- 
withstanding the cultivation of the Grecian language and 
literature, and the introduction of a Greek element into the 
population of Florence, purely Hellenic architecture had 
not begun to influence Florentine work up to the end of the 
fifteenth century, but an almost Grecian sense of refinement 
saved Florence from the somewhat fantastic character which 
the style it had originated assumed in the hands of the Lom- 
bards and Venetians. Perhaps enough has been said to 
indicate that the merits of this earliest phase of the Renais- 
sance are of the highest order, that its originality is beyond 
cavil, and that there are few periods which deserve more 
careful study. 

One failing for which it is difficult to account is the rejection 
of variety of hue in the material employed. Except for the 
glazes of the della Robbian ware, inharmonious always — though 
a poetic imagination likens them to fragments of the milky sky 
itself, fallen into the cool streets and breaking into the darkened 
churches ’’ * — the buildings mainly rely upon their masses of 
brown stone for any colour effect ; and it is this want in a 
land of colour, and among the Byzantine and Gothic buildings 
and their often splendid polychromatic decoration, which causes 
them to be overlooked by the ordinary tourist or half-educated 
architect. Possibly the most plausible explanation of this 
restraint on the part of the designers is that they were too 
intent upon the forms and proportions to give much heed to 
their enhancement by colour. The sgraffito decoration applied 
in some cases — as, for example, the Palazzo Guadagni — is just 
the kind of exception that proves the rule. For in this only 
two neutral tints are employed — the black plaster, or first coat, 
and the white grey second coat, which is cut away to show the 
design, or to form it on the black background. A blue stone, 
macigno or piefra serena, is frequently used in interiors, where 
it contrasts finely with the tan-coloured Tnorta or pietra forte^ 
both being quarried in the immediate neighbourhood of Flor- 
ence, at Fiesole and Settignano. 

Rome, as far as this first period is concerned, may be joined 
with Florence, for although afterwards the seat of the culmi- 
nating period at the time of Raffaello and Peruzzi, there is 
little that one who has studied Florentine work need know 

* Pater’s The Renaissance^ 
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about the early Renaissance in Rome. Florence at the time 
was the real capital of the peninsula, Rome having fallen on 
evil days through the Papal schism and various misfortunes, 
and such artists as were attracted to Rome by Nicholas V., 
the protegi of Cosimo de’ Medici, were of the Florentine 
school. There are a few unimportant houses of the time, mostly 
by Baccio Pontelli and Bernardo Rosselino of Florence, who 
were employed by the Popes Nicholas V. and Pius II. ; while 
the greatest work is probably the Palazzo di Venezia, built in 



Detail of Doorway from the Palazzo Venezia, Rome. 

1455 by Francesco del Borgo di San Sepolcro for the Venetian 
Cardinal who became Pope Paul II. The detail of the doorway 
from this fine building bears out better than any words what 
has been said as to the modification of architectural forms by 
jewellery design and goldsmith work, for the architrave is 
studded with the semblance of jewels, relieved with delicate 
carving. 

The arabesque type of ornament, though seldom employed in 
Florence, flourished to a greater degree in Rome and Siena, 
but more especially in the North, where examples abound. The 
doorway of the Church of Sant’ Agostino, Rome, designed by 
Baccio Pontelli, which has a fa9ade in form very like Santa 
Maria Novella, Florence, has some good arabesques in the long 
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narrow pilasters under the trusses which carry the pediment, and 
on Plate XVIII. some are given from monuments in the Church 
of Santa Maria del Popolo, Rome. Floral and leaf forms were 
chiefly used at first, and the grotesque character afterwards 
developed has not yet appeared. The tomb of Bishop Tommaso 
Piccolomini (1483) in Siena Cathedral (Plate XIX.) shows other 
renderings of arabesques. The effigy is a most beautiful 
example of careful study and refined rendering of the human 
figure, and the whole monument, equally with many another 
from Florence and Lucca, shows the Tuscan sense of propriety, 
the qualities of grace and scholarship, enhanced by skilful and 
tender manipulation. 

In Siena the fruits of Florentine influence are also seen in 
the splendid Palazzo Piccolomini (now the Palazzo del Governo) 
attributed to Bernardo Rosselino, who is supposed to have 
designed it shortly after 1460, having already built at Pienza a 
palace for .^Eneas Sylvius Piccolomini, afterwards Pope Pius II. 
The fa9ade (Plate XX.) resembles that of the Palazzo Riccardi 
(Plate XI.) in its general conception, but instead of the extreme 
boldness and gradation of the rustications, a more uniform wall 
treatment is employed, in front of which, in bold relief, are 
carved the Sienese shields with the arms of Popes Pius II. and 
Pius III., both members of the Piccolomini family. While 
departing here entirely from the system of design initiated by 
Alberti in the Rucellai (page 47), but followed in his palazzo 
at Pienza, Rosselino in many respects forestalled the Pal. 
Strozzi, which, though better known and built several years 
later, can scarcely be said to have carried the Florentine school 
beyond the high-water mark reached by Rosselino. Beyond 
the palace part of the Loggia del Papa, designed by Federeghi 
and built about 1460, is seen on the plate. 
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CHAPTER III. 


THE EARLY RENAISSANCE IN LOMBARDY, VENEZIA, AND 
THE NORTH (1457 — 1525). 

In any treatment of the subject of Italian Renaissance Art 
it seems natural and proper to break up the whole time into 
three divisions — the Early, the Culminating, and the Baroque 
Periods. But in order to deal with these, or any one of them, 
in strictly chronological sequence, it would be necessary to pass 
from one district to another in a manner somewhat distressing 
to a moderate sense of locality ; while such a treatment would 
be unscientific, in that the continuity of local progress would be 
interrupted, and the local colour broken. For these reasons it 
may be better, in dealing with each period, that its course in any 
district where it appeared should be considered separately. This 
procedure will cause us again to touch upon Florence, and to 
take up Rome at the point where we left off in the last chapter ; 
and if, having fixed the source of what has been called “ the 
foul torrent of the Renaissance,” * we were anxious merely to 
follow the current of the main stream, we should simply con- 
tinue the subject from that point. But having decided to stop 
there meantime, we now explore a kind of backwater, which 
has its own character and interest, and which after various 
modifications may be said to have ultimately found its way into 
the main stream at Venice. The centres of Early Renaissance 
architecture are not the usual elementary district divisions of 
Florence, Rome, and Venice, but rather those of (i) Florence, 
(2) Milan, and (3) Venice. Rome, as already mentioned, is 
almost wholly dependent upon Florentine artists of indifferent 
skill, for any work of this period done within its walls, most of 
it unimportant, and not such as to entitle it to separate classi- 
fication. Rome’s time of prosperity followed later, and in the 
culminating period it was the chief centre ; Verona for the first 
time, and Venice for the second time, becoming the centres of 
other schools. The varying prosperity of towns, together with, 
in one or two cases, the advent of some outstanding artist, gave 

* Ruskin’s Seven Lamps of Architecture : The Lamp of Truth, 
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some of the cities a different importance in different times, so 
that in the Late Period, when we come to it, we shall find it 
necessary to deal with the new centres of Vicenza and Genoa, 
along with Rome again, and Venice for the third time. Venice 
is thus the only centre which presents important examples of 
all three periods. Every town in Italy bears the impress of the 
work of these times, but nearly all can be referred to the 
influence of the centres named at the particular periods. 
Adopting this treatment, a difficulty presents itself in regard to 
the dates. For example, the Early Renaissance in Florence 
ends about iSoo, while in Venice it extends till 1525, over- 
lapping the beginnings of a new development in Florence and 
Rome. Disorder of some sort is inevitable in any division of 
so complicated a matter as the Italian Renaissance, though its 
treatment need not be immethodical, and such a division as is 
here marked out will conduce to the clearest and best idea of 
the subject. 

It is necessary to have some comprehension of the partition 
of the country at the time under review. Speaking broadly, 
the divisions of Italy retained the same configuration as that 
into which they had crystallized by the end of the eleventh 
century : — those most important to remember being the Duke- 
dom of Milan ; the Republic of Venice ; the Duchy of Ferrara ; 
the district of Romagna round Bologna, with the Duchies of 
Parma and Modena, forming part of the Papal territory, and 
the Republic of Florence. Besides these, there were the smaller 
Republics of Genoa and Siena, and the Kingdom of Naples, 
that part of Italy south of the Papal states. Without a clear 
conception of these elements of political geography the study 
of the history of the times is impossible, and the variations of 
its architecture inexplicable. 

At the middle of the fifteenth century we find Francesco 
Sforza, Duke of Milan, administering the affairs of his seigniory 
with conspicuous ability, and in 1466 see him succeeded by his 
son, Galeazzo Maria, a ruler who has been described as another 
Nero ; like him, at least in this, that with his open vices he 
mingled some taste for science and the arts. A close and friendly 
relation subsisted between the Sforza family and the Medici of 
Florence, and the States of Milan and Florence were more than 
once allied in warfare. The ambition of Venice, in the eyes of 
the governments of Italy, was at this time the chief danger to the 
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balance of power and the peace of the Peninsula. Receiving its 
first rebuff in the East by the irruption of the Turks in 14533 i'ts 
spread of empire on Italian soil was repeatedly checked by the 
leagued armies of the country, and the interposition of other 
European powers. The governments, both of Venice and 
Florence, were nominally Republican, but present some striking 
contrasts. Above the riotous disposition of the Florentines and 
the undue influence of merchant princes there rested the fixed 
ideals of personal freedom and popular government, in great 
measure attained: the 
Republic of Venice, 
on the other hand, 
is proverbial as an 
expression for a 
tyrant oligarchy ; and 
the lesser degree of 
individual liberty is 
written unmistakably 
in the Venetian art 
of the period. In 
Nicholas V. (1447 
— SS) the Chair of 
St. Peter had an oc- 
cupant who evinced 
some desire for the 
revival of arts and 
letters, but the rest 
of the Popes of the 
fifteenth century showed more interest in the aggrandize- 
ment and extension of their temporal power. 

In North Italy, among the lesser powers, the Marquis of 
Ferrara appears to have encouraged in his territory the love of 
the arts, and the d’Este family, to which he belonged, were in 
this respect not unworthy rivals of the other reigning families in 
Italy. Pisa was a subject city of Florence, and Siena and Lucca, 
though free communities, and capable of producing a school of 
artists of great talents and originality, were upheld in their state 
of independence rather by motives of jealousy among the con- 
tiguous powers than by their own resources. Such, in brief, 
were the relations of the peninsular republics, duchies and 
kingdonis of the period at which this chapter opens. 
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Beyond the limits of the territorial influence of Florence, 
Milan was the first to transplant the new growth which had 
blossomed in ‘‘ the flower of cities.” For about the middle of 
the fifteenth century Florentine artists were employed on various 
buildings in Milan ; Antonio Filarete, in 145 7 > sit the Hospital, 
a large building of terra-cotta, with two cortili (page 71), and 
Michelozzo Michelozzi at the Cappella Portinari (1462) at San 
Eustorgio (Plate XXI.). But the first outstanding architect 
with whom we meet, and almost the only great artistic 
personality connected, at the period, with the places we are to 
consider, was Donato Lazzari, more generally known as 
Bramante da Urbino ; and since in the first part of this chapter, 
not to speak of the next on Rome, we shall always be coming 
into contact with his work, the very few facts known of his 
earlier life may be worth retailing. 

Urbino, the capital of the duchy of that name, and the birth- 
place of the still more famous Raffaello, is a small town, lying 
some fifty miles south of Ravenna, and eighteen miles landward 
from the Adriatic. It was in a house just outside Fermignano, 
a village near Urbino, that Bramante was born (1444). The 
name he bears signifies, in the Italian — longing,” and his 
career proved it to be an appropriate appellation. Of his youth 
little is known but that he had instruction in painting from 
Andrea Mantegna at Mantua, where he may also have come 
under the influence of Alberti, whose church of Sant' Andrea 
was building in 1472. We have it, too, from the writings 
of almost an immediate successor (Serlio), that he was ‘‘ first 
a painter and had great skill in perspective art before he 
applied himself to architecture.” Architectural power seems 
from his days to have passed into the hands of the painters, 
who soon out-numbered the sculptor-architects of the Florentine 
school. This was not without its effect upon the art, and 
arose in part from the fictitious importance given at the time 
to the science of perspective, in which the painters were 
naturally more proficient. Not that it signified much in itself 
whether the way to the practice of architecture lay past the 
painter's easel or through the sculptor's bottega^ so long as 
the man qualified himself as an architect. It would be a 
mistake to suppose, that because a few of the greatest architects 
the world has seen found their way through the painters' and 
sculptors’ studios, that therefore such a training must, at any 
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period, best fit one for the work. These particular cases 
only show that special capacity under favouring circumstances 
will assert itself and find its true outlet. Many painters and 
sculptors of the era made poor architects, and hundreds of them 
never indicated any architectural skill whatever. The best of the 
architects were those who laid everything aside for their art, 
and became no longer painters and sculptors, but architects. 
It was so with Brunelleschi ; and Bramante, too, seems to have 
laid aside his palette to give all his energies to the building art. 
From Milan, where he appears to have been employed from 1476 
to the end of the century, Bramante went to Rome, where his 
first important works were the choir and cloister of the convent 
church of Santa Maria della Pace. These were executed under 
the direction of the Cardinal Oliviero Caraffa, and appear to 
have recommended him to the Pope of the day, Alexander VI., 
who, in 1500, gave him the commission to paint the pontifical 
arms over the Porta Santa of the church of St. John Lateran, a 
door which is opened only in the year of jubilee. This Pope 
afterwards appointed Bramante as an assistant architect, but it 
was only with the accession of Julian della Rovere (Julius II.) 
that his opportunity arrived. Of that potentate’s ambitious 
schemes for a new Vatican and a new St. Peter’s, Bramante 
had full control till the death of the Pope in 1513. It would 
not be fair implicitly to accept the view of Michelangelo’s 
devoted biographer * that Bramante was ‘‘ a manoeuvring and 
managing individual, entirely unscrupulous in his choice of 
means, condescending to flattery and lies,” because the interests 
of Michelangelo and Bramante were constantly in opposition, 
partly on account of Raffaello da Urbino, who is believed to 
have been Bramante’s nephew. Whatever may have been 
the weak points in his character, Bramante was an accom- 
plished architect, and filled a very large space in the minds 
of his contemporaries. The works of his later life and 
his connection with St. Peter’s may be left to the following 
chapter. 

Taking leave of Bramante meantime, in order to consider 
some of the chief buildings in progress at the time of his 
early manhood in this district of Milan, we may first view the 
fagade of the Certosa di Pavia (Plate XXII.). This part of ‘‘ the 
most magnificent monastery in the world ” was begun in 149 

* Symond’s lAfe of Mtchelangelo Buonarroti* 
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and the names of Ambrogio Borgognone, Giovanni Amadeo, 
and Agostino Busti have all been connected with the design 
of the lower portion of the front. As an example of painter’s 
architecture (for Borgognone, at least, was primarily a 
painter) nothing could be finer, and it is impossible to 
praise too greatly the delicate perfection of the details of the 
lower part, though the composition as a whole is unsatisfac- 
tory. A change occurs at the level of the triforium, or frieze 
of windows, and above 
that level the design is 
simpler, while the detail 
degenerates. The archi- 
tects here were Dolcebuono 
and Cristoforo Solari 
Broadly, the features 
worthy of notice are the 
deep buttresses, and Gothic 
basement mouldings, and 
the niches ; and passing 
to the more classical ele- 
ments, the rectangular 
window openings, with 
broad architraves, divided 
by an inner order of 
baluster, or more cor- 
rectly, candelabrum shafts 
of magnificent work- 
manship, in their form 
suggested probably by the ^sove the crossing. 

work of Libero Fontana, 

a silversmith who had caught the inspiration of the Renais- 
sance sooner. The candelabra (Plate XXIII.) are connected 
with insignificant arches, and the whole window covered with a 
bold cornice surmounted by a cresting, bearing some resem- 
blance to that surmounting the Greek tomb. In one respect, 
at least, the facade resembles some modern work in that 
there is not “ the indecency of a single bare square foot of 




wall,” every available spot being filled up with figures, medal- 
lions with busts, or squares with circles of coloured marble. 
The body of the church was begun nearly a century before 
the fa9ade, and is thus in the Italian Gothic style, so that 
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it lies outside our province. For although the prevalence 
of the round arch in the work of the nave and cloisters might 
lead us to assume an earlier or Romanesque period for the 
date of the nave, the conjecture would be erroneous, as the 
work was commenced in 1396. The exterior treatment of 
the lantern is a classical version of that of Chiaravalle hard by, 
and is characteristic of the district. Although the construction 
of- the interior is Gothic, it is profusely decorated with work 

almost entirely in the 
early Renaissance style. 
Of such is the doorway 
illustrated, by Amadeo, 
a Lombard sculptor- 
architect of the period. 
Like the Certosa itself, 
the door is only beautiful 
up to a certain level, 
and falls away after that 
is reached. The splayed 
ingoing with its con- 
tinuous cap, most 
charmingly sculptured, 
is a pleasing variation 
of the Florentine treat- 
ment. The workmanship 
on the lower part of this 
doorway, like that of the 
fagade, is magnificent, 
and the delicacy of the 
carving unrivalled. The 
cresting over the door 
pediment is suggestive 
of goldsmith influence, and if it be considered along with the 
crowning ornament of the windows of the fa9ade and their 
candelabra shafts, some idea will be formed of the closeness 
with which these Lombard craftsmen were following the motifs 
of metal. 

A building of a similar type and of this period, scarcely further 
removed from Milan on the other side, is the Cathedral of 
Como. In this beautiful building, constructed of white marble, 
the transitional style is really seen to better advantage than 



Certosa di Pavia, Doorway of thh Old Sacristy 

Amadeo, Archt. 

Scale about -jfth of an inch to one foot. 
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SOUTH AISLE WALL AND APSIDAL TRANSEPT OP THE 
CATHEDRAL, COMO. 

Toftvmaso Rodari, Archt. 
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in the grandiose Certosa. Here again are the deep buttresses, 
the corbelled-out figures, the fanciful pinnacles, but the restraint 
of the true architect makes itself felt for the better. It is not 
likely to have been from lack of resources, else the pinnacles 
would scarcely have blossomed out in the way they do : and 
one of the strong points of the design is the massive solidity 






East End of the Cathedrat., Como, 

Rodari and Solaris Aicbts. 


and simplicity of the lower part of the building' as opposed to the 
delicate richness of the sky-line (see Plate XXIV.). Spanish 
influence has been suggested, but so far as work of a similar 
type is concerned, Spain was at least twenty-fi've years later, 
and there is no doubt that this originated in Italy. The south 
doorway (Plate XXV.) is attributed to Bramante (1491), and it 



PLATE XXV. 







Plate XXVI. 



THE EAST END OF THE CHURCH OF SANTA MARIA 
DELLE GRAZIE, MILAN. 

Bramante, Aicht. 


A 
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may be that to him also we owe the elevation of the south aisle 
wall. The composition of the door is of a type in which 
Bramante delighted, consisting of two concentric arches on 
pilasters joined by a series of seven four-sided panels, the reveal 
being left square. The lunette is occupied by a sculpture-picture 
of a favourite subject, the Flight into Egypt.” The church 
is cruciform in plan, resembling the Cathedral of Florence, on a 
much smaller scale, and the triapsidal arrangement is common 
to both. The greater part of this building, including the tran- 
septs and choir, was the joint work of T. Rodari and C. Solari, 
Lombard architects of the latter part of the fifteenth century. 



Part of the better 
known abbey church 
of Santa Maria delle 
Grazie at Milan 
(Plate XXVI.) is 
always ascribed to 
Bramante (1492). 
Over a basement of 
rich mouldings there 
rises a series of rect- 
angular recesses in 
close juxtaposition. 


S. Maria deli.!; Grazie, Milan. Plan and Section of SOme of W'hich are 


THE Eastern Part of the Church. made USe of aS 

Bramante, Archt. . , - . 

windows, the others 

having been evidently destined for some kind of decoration The 


stage above is divided by pilasters on pedestals, with an inter- 
mediate baluster shaft over the centre of the space below, an 
arrangement which seems to have been a favourite one with 
Bramante. In place of the semidomes of Como, the apsidal 
chapels are covered by a simple, boldly projecting tile roof. 
That the upper parts of the church were erected by Bramante 
is not so probable ; they are, however, typical of the district, 
and in harmony with the rest of the work. Whether or not the 
design as it is now realised is the work of Bramante, the Early 
Renaissance does not furnish a composition more happily 
inspired. 


The Church of Santa Maria presso San Satiro (which hence- 
forward we shall call San Satiro for brevity), in the same city, 
has also been attributed to Bramante, and with regard to the 




Plate XXVII. 



SACRISTY OF THE CHURCH OF SANTA MARIA PRESSO 
SAN SATIRO, MILAN. 

Bfamante, Archt. 
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sacristy, there can be little possible doubt that he was its 
designer. The remarkable point about this interesting church 
(begun about 1474) is that, owing to some re-arrangement of 
adjoining streets, the architect having built his nave was left 
without room for a sanctuary. The manner in which this little 
difficulty was overcome is so remarkable, that it will not so 
much as be guessed at by those who have had no information 
on the point. It was, in fact, to construct in low relief a 
sanctuary with its ornament and decoration in perspective. 
The effect of this, seen from the middle of the nave, may be 
tolerable, but when viewed from other parts, its effect may 
well be imagined. 

Bramante had doubtless seen or heard of the earlier octagonal 
sacristy at Santo Spirito in Florence, and in the case of the 
Sacristy of San Satiro (1498) he adopted the octagonal form 
with semicircular niches on a small scale (Plate XXVII.). The 
proportions differ, the Milanese example being higher in relation 
to its diameter, consequently the side of the octagon is much 
attenuated. Probably for this reason Bramante employed a 
single pilaster bent to the angle, instead of pilasters coupled 
near the corners, leaving the angles free as in the Florentine 
example (page 55) I and by this he secured a much greater 
appearance of rigidity and unity of design. At first glance 
the arrangement startles, but on closer acquaintance its reason- 
ableness is forced in upon one, and it is impossible not to 
admire the resource by which the difficulty is overcome, even if 
the expedient itself be not approved. The breaking back of the 
entablature over the pilaster, in this case, is a masterly touch. 
At first sight it would seem as if the awkwardness would half 
disappear if the entablature had been carried round without a 
break, supported on the angle pilasters ; but consideration will 
show that it was necessary to carry up these lines, so bringing 
the pilaster in harmony with the entablature, connecting it 
with the upper tier, and giving force and strength to the angles. 
From the clever way in which this difficulty is surmounted 
alone, one would be inclined to accept the view that the 
architect of the sacristy and the constructor of the perspective 
sanctuary were one and the same. The shell ornament does 
not seem to have occurred to the Florentine architects as a 
very suitable ceiling for a semicircular niche, but it is here very 
skilfully employed, carried as it is upon a recessed order, and 
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surrounded by a relieved archivolt. A departure from the 
sacristy of Cronaca is the rich triforium treatment of the first- 
floor storey ; and a striking peculiarity are the large leaf 
consoles taking the place of the pillar or candelabrum pillar, 
which in early work of Bramante we might naturally expect to 
see. The light in this case is derived wholly from elliptical 
openings in the sides of the cupola. Ambrogio Foppa (nick- 
named Cara d'Osso — bear’s face), a native of Milan,* modelled 
the splendid frieze of child figures and great heads in terra- 
cotta, overlaid with bronze. Recollecting what has been said 
about the characteristics of Florentine work, it will be seen 
that the decoration of the main pilaster with arabesque orna- 
ments indicates a change. The Florentines seem to have felt 
the arabesque out of place in a pilaster, where strength, or the 
appearance of it, was required, as, for example, in the Floren- 
tine example referred to (the Sacristy of Santo Spirito), where 
the pilasters are fluted. But Bramante seems to have over- 
come such scruples, if he ever had them himself, and from this 
time for half a century, the ornamental pilaster, perhaps un- 
fortunately, became an indispensable feature of North Italian 
work. 

Leaving the immediate surroundings of Milan we might 
travel through Lombardy by way of Bergamo, Brescia, and 
Verona, and by gradual change of feature and treatment, 
scarcely be conscious, on arrival at Venice, of any distinctive 
character separating the Milanese and Venetian schools. Their 
individuality will appear more clearly if we transport ourselves 
at once to Venice. A few sentences are, however, necessary 
to explain the peculiar position of this capital. 

The Republic of Venice reached the pinnacle of her greatness 
about the end of the fifteenth century, having extended her 
dominions seawards to Dalmatia and Crete, and landwards to 
Padua, Vicenza, Verona, Brescia, and as far as Bergamo, almost 
at the gates of Milan. These Italian cities were all acquired 
during the fifteenth century, and in the market-place of each 
of them was set up the Lion of Saint Mark in token of their 
subjugation. We naturally, therefore, look for, and find in 
these towns signs of Venetian influence during that period, and 
for some time afterwards. But there is another side to the 
shield. Conquerors have always been willing to learn art from 
* Memoirs of Benvenuto Cellini. 
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those they have been able to subjugate, and the successful feuds 
with the Milanese were the indirect means of introducing 
much Lombardic influence into Venetian territory. The archi- 
tect of the Porta della Carta, for example, was a native of 
Bergamo, and the Lombardi family, who so enriched Venice 
with their works, belonged probably, as the name suggests, to 
some part of Lombardy. In this, as in other tendencies, 
Venice very much resembled Rome, which gathered to itself, 
in the time of its greatness, the styles of the known world. For 
Venice was another meeting-place of East and West, in its 
early years assimilating Byzantine and Arabic, and now in the 
sixteenth century turning to amalgamate with its own hetero- 
geneous styles, the rising renaissant art of the Milanese : not 
that of Florence, be it observed. 

Among the first things that strike one in studying this 
matter, is the fact that the first appearance of a truly Renais- 
sance building in Venice is so late as about 1470. When it is 
^ remembered that Brunelleschi had opened his career by build- 
ing the Pazzi Chapel at Florence in 1420, that the Palazzo 
Riccardi dated from 1430, and that eager hands all over 
Italy were carrying on the style Brunelleschi had initiated, 
it is remarkable that fifty years should elapse before its adop- 
tion at Venice, and that it should reflect so little Florentine 
character. Various circumstances unite to account for this, 
and a very brief outline of its history will serve to make it 
comprehensible. 

The original stock, from whom Venice takes its name, were 
the Veneti, who peopled the district round Padua, on the 
mainland, in very early times. In the second century before 
Christ they concluded an alliance with Rome, and in the time ' 
of the emperors the district prospered greatly. On the irruption 
of the Northern hordes, Padua, the capital, and after Rome the 
wealthiest town in Italy, was destroyed, a remnant of the inhabi- 
tants taking refuge in the islands of the Lagune, where they 
came under the protection of the Eastern Emperor, who was 
represented by an Exarch at Ravenna. Rudely separated from 
their native soil, they began life anew on the desolate mud- 
banks of Torcello and Rivoalto, and out of hardness and toil 
and obscurity proceeded the greatest of the mediaeval republics. 
By the time of the fifteenth century Venice was the emporium 
of the commerce of Europe, and had great power and influence 
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both by land and sea. Its history was therefore of a unique 
character, and in relation to such ancient cities as Florence and 
Rome, it stood much as America stands to the older powers 
of Europe. The enthusiasm begotten of a newly discovered 
antiquity of renown was lost upon the Venetians. They had 
no part in a great Etrurian civilization, from which even 
Florence felt proud to claim descent ; nor could they ardently 
join in the contemplation of the past glories of a world-wide 
empire. Instead of the shadow they had the substance, and 
if in the fifteenth century they had not surpassed the conquests 
and greatness of ancient Rome, they may have fondly imagined 
that they had. Thus the element of sympathy was wanting, 
and it was possible that they had a touch of contempt for the 
Florentines, in so far as they lived in the past among the ancient 
manuscripts, rather than in the present But a more potent 
cause of contempt presents itself in the events of the period. 
In 1438 the Florentines most generously came to the assist- 
ance of the Venetians in endeavouring to preserve Bergamo 
and Brescia, threatened by the Duke of Milan, and for 
several years they fought side by side against the Milanese. 
Various circumstances led the Florentines to take another 
view of things, and promptly to go over to the enemy. In 
retaliation the Venetians, about 1440, published a decree 
expelling every Florentine, and forbidding them the exercise 
of any commerce within the town. The war between Venice 
and Florence, in 1467, was a farther result of this bitter- 
ness, though directly instigated by the exiles from Florence. 
No territorial changes resulted from this war,’' which, ‘‘ in 
accordance with the custom of the times," * did not occasion 
a single death, and consisted of “ some slight skirmishes," and 
the wounding of a few horses, each side behaving with quite 
remarkable cowardice ; but it had its effect in still farther 
alienating the two powerful neighbours. Altogether it is not 
surprising that Venice should have drawn her architects and 
the forms of her architecture, not from Florence directly, but 
rather from the districts of Lombardy which she had conquered 
and naturalized, although, as we shall find, she put her own 
stamp upoti them. 

It has been shown that there was no transition in Florence. 
Although Brunelleschi frequently retained Gothic ideas and 

* Machiavelli*s History of Florence, 
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systems, his personal study of the antique forms at Rome had 
led him to attempt nothing less than their restoration in purity ; 
and some of his pupils and successors in Florence went even 
farther, and attempted not only the revival of the technic, but of 
the Roman architecture. But one can readily understand that 
in the more remote parts of the country the new or resuscitated 
forms would graft themselves upon those in use, not, perhaps, 
so much because their architects loved them, as that they 
could not resist the tendency towards their reproduction. The 

first indication of this in 
Venice is to be found in 
the western or Piazzetta 
fa9ade of the Doges’ 
Palace, though at first 
sight or in general form 
there appears nothing 
classical about it. Part 
of this was built between 
the years 1424 and 1442 
in continuation of the 
Gothic palace, thus 
beginning a little later 
but almost coincident 
with the building of 
Brunelleschi’s dome, and 
classical churches. And 
even at this date there is 
nothing in the elevation 
to justify its being classi- 
fied as transitional work, 
although in the details of the capitals of the eleven bays 
next to the entrance, there is an absence of the symbolism 
which characterises the series on the sea front, and the intro- 
duction of classical subjects.^ But in the Porta della Carta 
(so called from the cards or placards announcing the edicts of 
the Republic) omens more unmistakable of the new art influ- 
ence present themselves. The composition is wholly Gothic, 
but signs of classical influence are observable in the treatment 
of the mouldings and in the shell, though this form might at 

* Ruskin’s Stones of V emctt in the second, volume of which there is a remarkable 
account of these sculptures. 



Detail of the Porta della Carta, 
Doges’ Palace, Venice. 
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any time be looked for in a city whose boundaries were the salt 
sea waves. And a stronger indication of classical feeling is the 
admixture of cupids among the leaves, for in the words of an 
observant writer, “ it was already the time of the Renaissance, 
and all the uncleanly gods of the heathen, with all their fables, 
were coming back, for the diversion and delight of the licentious 
and learned ’’ This was the work (i439 — ^43) of Bartolomeo 

Buon, the Bergamo architect already mentioned. The name 
is inscribed on the lintel of the door below, simply Opus 



Giants’ Staircase, Doges’ Palace, Venice. 


Bartolomei.” In the interior of the court there are clearer 
signs of Renaissance influence, but this is some fifty or sixty 
years later in date, and after buildings on purely classical lines 
had been erected in Venice. Even then, however, the pointed 
arch has been constructed, so firm were the roots of the Venetian 
Gothic. The little fagade beyond the Giants’ Stair is worthy 
of notice, being the work (in 1520 ) of another Bergamo archi- 
tect, known as Guglielmo Bergamasco, and the detail of the 
window gives a good idea of the character of his work. The 
staircase itself belongs to the end of the fifteenth century, 
* Mrs. Oliphant, in Makers of Venice. 
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and was executed by Antonio Bregni (Rizzi) ; but Sansovino’s 
statues of Mars and Neptune, from which it derives its name, 
belong to the middle of the sixteenth century. 



Almost fresh 
from the Church of 
Santa Maria delle 
Grazie at Milan, 
and Bramante’s 
Sacristy of San 
Satiro, let us visit 
a church at Venice, 
one of the earliest 
and best examples, 
Santa Maria dei 
Miracoli, begun six 
or seven years after 
those Milanese 
buildings. The first 
thing that will 
strike one is the 
shape of the cupola, 
which suggests the 
domes of St. Mark. 
Like the domes of 


Window in the Cortile of the Doges’ Palace, Venice. St. Mark, tOO, it is 

Guglielmo Bergamasco, Archt. a Square plan, 

although even from the exterior we can see that is not carried 
upon arches ; in fact the position is unusual, being above the 
sanctuary. The 


composition fron 
this point of vie’v 
(page 91) is ex 
tremely pleasing 
The simple and art 
less way in which th 
coloured marbles ar 
inlaid, both exter 



Plan of the Church of S. Maria dei Miracoli, Venice. 

JP. Lombardo, Archt. 


nally and internally, is delightful. In examples only a few years 
later we find them framed and suspended with ribbons in a some- 
what ridiculous fashion But what can be said of the design of the 
principal elevation (page 92) ? It has suffered from modern 
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restoration, but under no circumstances can it be considered as a 
successful composition. The fact is, that the church exterior was 
to the early Renaissance architect his most difficult problem, 
and he never succeeded in solving it. There is scarcely so much 
as an attempt in Florence — ^the Church of the SS. Annunziata is 
smothered in a long and deep portico mainly of the seventeenth 
century, and the San Sal- 
vator del Monte is severely 
plain and almost barn-like, 
despite some merit. To 
such exteriors this one 
bears no resemblance any 
more than it does to the 
Certosa or Santa Maria 
delle Grazie. Whence 
then had Lombardo his 
prototype or suggestion for 
this exterior ? A reason- 
able theory is that these 
scattered pilasters are really 
the classicising of the 
Romanesque pilaster strips, 
such as may be seen at 
San Zeno, Verona, or on 
the earlier buildings of 
Ravenna, where they are 
simple brick projections, 
joined by round arches. 

As for the round roof and 
pediment, we do not meet 
with them in other parts of 
Italy in early Renaissance 
work, and it is quite ap- 
parent that the form is suggested by the Byzantine roofs of St. 
Mark’s. The facts seem to be either that Pietro Lombardo had 
but a hazy idea of what classical architecture was, or that he was 
even less desirous than Brunelleschi of constructing a Graeco- 
Roman edifice. It appears that he sought to purify the current 
architecture of Venice, and to get to the root of things. In so 
doing he traced the strips to the pilaster, and in the ogee sky-line 
of St. Mark’s he found a corruption of the true late Roman form 
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of roof, which he restored in comparative purity. For it need 
hardly be explained that the roofs of St. Mark’s, like genuine 
Byzantine roofs, and, to go further back, like the roofs of the 
Basilica of Constantine and the Roman baths, were round 
wagon-vaults, showing both internally and externally. 

If further proof were wanting that the type of the early 
Venetian Renaissance was not something outside Venice, not 
Greek nor Roman buildings, surely the Scuola di San Marco 

(1485) (Plate 
XXVIII.) ' would 
be sufficient to 
carry conviction. 
The likeness to 
the fa9ade of the 
Cathedral of St. 
Mark is strikingly 
close, and there can 
be no doubt that to 
a certain extent it 
formed the model 
on which this 
curious structure 
was designed. We 
cannot say that it 
shows an advance 
upon its prototype, 
but its designer 
(Martino Lom- 
bardo) was honest 
in his aim of 

Facade of Santa Maria dei Miracoli, Venice. jz * 

p.Lc«.bardo,A.cm. ’refining the pro- 
portions, and 

purifying Byzantine detail, having traced it back to its 
classic source. There certainly never was a building quite 
like it in Rome, or Roman Italy, and it is on the whole 
the most fantastic work of the early Renaissance. One 
remarkable feature about the front is the attempt to picture 
a colonnade in perspective relief. Even in this the recessed 
doorways of St. Mark’s are suggested. The building is 
about ten or eleven years later than San Satire at Milan, and 
it is possible that the monstrous idea originated there, though 
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Marlino Lombardo^ Archt 
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in this case without the excuse it had in Milan, where it was 
forced upon the architect, and was merely an expedient to 
overcome a serious difficulty. But such caprices were not 
uncommon among the architects of the time, and in many 
similar ways did they exhibit their delight at the discovery of 
their ability to represent on a limited plane surface the effects 
of distance and foreshortening. “ How charming a thing is 
this perspective ; oh, if I could only get you to understand the 

delights of it ! ” the 
painter, Paolo Uccelli, 
who was the first to 
apply it to advantage, 
was wont to say to his 
wife when she nightly 
called him from his 
arduous labours to 
repose. So entirely 
did he give himself 
up to the fascinating 
pursuit that he failed 
to rise above medi- 
ocrity in his art, 
notwithstanding great 
inventive abilities. 
And so it might be 
said that these archi- 
tects, in their huge 
delight in the new 
science, had by its 
abuse imperilled their 
own reputation and 
that of their works 
for anything else but oddity. There is often more than one 
way of classifying an object or a series, and one need not then 
be surprised to learn that Ruskin classifies this and the other 
buildings of our subject along with the “ Gothic School,” and 
as “ consisting of its first corruptions.” No architect will hold 
this view for a moment, for he knows that between the Doges’ 
Palace facade and such a one as this there is nothing less than 
an architectural revolution ; but the terms may be transferred 
to a bit of building adjoining the facade, which is strictly 



Capital and Entablature, Church of Santa Maria 
DEI Miracoli, Venice. 

P. Lombardo, Archt. 
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transitional, and may be so classified — the doorway, namely, of 
the Church of Santi Giovanni e Paolo, with its pointed arch 
springing from an entablature of classic form. 

In the interior of the Church of Santa IMaria dei IVIiracoli, 
the architect shows much more skill than in his treatment 
of its exterior. The work is of a very high order indeed, and 
one of the finest examples of its kind. The whole walls are 
lined with marble slabs, separated by stiles of slight projection, 
and of a stronger colour, in most severely simple rectangles. 
All the carving on the white marble pilasters and doorways is 



Capital and Entablature, Scuola dt San Marco, Venice. 

Martino Lomhardo, Arcnt. 


of the most refined and delicate description. The roof is barrel 
vaulted, being also round outside, and at the springing inter- 
nally rises from an arcade formed of small transverse coves 
(Plate XXIX.). The arrangement of the sanctuary and the two 
ambones with the doors right under is unique, but the high and 
steep stairway recalls the rude flight of steps which intersects 
“ the stern ledges that sweep round the altar of Torcello. 
Changed, however, is the disposition of the arrangements from 
the mother church in the ninth century, where the bishop sat 
in the east end of the apse facing the people, the altar being in 
front of him. Here the priest perforce turns his back to the 
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people, and all the change from the Communion to the Mass is 
manifested j in such ways does architecture chronicle history. 
At the other end square marble pillars support a gallery, which 
is screened off from the rest of the church, forming a separate 
room. The illustration (page 94 ) is of the exquisite frieze and 
capital from the arch between nave and sanctuary, among the 
most beautiful of the period anywhere. The style is usually 
called by ornamentists the Cinquecento^ but the finest examples 
belong to the last quarter of the Quattrocento ^ or the fourteexi 
hundreds (or, as we call it, fifteenth century) ; and there is 
possibly more of the arabesque ornament in Italy belonging to 
the Quattrocento than the Cinque cento. This delightful example 

is distinguished by 
a simple naturalism, 
as in the treatment 
of the leaves and 
birds, and in the 
amphibious element 
appropriate to the 
Venetians. The 
distinctive Roman 
enriched mouldings 
of the architrave 
and cornice are 
tenderly sculptured 
as they never were 
in Rome, whilst 
the frieze is under- 
cut like most Venetian work, but in a most reserved and 
delicate manner. 

Another example of the beautiful detail characteristic of the 
Venetian work of this date is given (page 95) from the Scuola 
di San Marco, but an even finer piece of Venetian carving is seen 
above in the entablature from the chimney-piece in the Doges’ 
Palace, which is illustrated on page 97. Here, instead of the 
low relief of Florentine work, there is bold undercutting, the 
forms of the foliage and the whole feeling suggesting sea-weed 
as much as anything, and it is quite likely that it may have been 
inspired by that form of vegetation, the most familiar to the 
Venetians, as was the acanthus to the Greeks, or the oak leaf to 
the English. The marble brackets and attached shafts sup- 
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porting the entablature are very daintily executed pieces of 
work, showing considerable freedom and appropriateness of 
design. The architrave, too (page 96), with its little roundels 
containing heads in bold relief, is an excellent example of 
the beautiful 
craftsma nsh ip 
which abounds 
in the build- 
ings of the 
early Renaiss- 
ance in V enice. 

The Grand 
Canal, the 
finest curved 
street in the 
world, is lined, 
almost from 
end to end, 
with the pal- 
azzi of the 
great Vene- 
tian^ families. 

These are of 
all periods, 
from the By- 
zantine to the 
eighteenth 
century, but 
there are few 
indeed, which 
in simple grace 
and beauty can 
vie with the 
Palazzo Cor- 
naro - Spinelli 
(page 98), pre- 
sumably a work of the Lombardi. The designer had some 
notion of the work at Florence initiated fifty years before ; at 
least, one would be inclined to so infer from the rusticated 
basement, of which this is the first example in Venice. The 
free distribution of the windows in the basement is interest- 
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ing, and shows the advantage of being sometimes relieved of 
the Orders. These are employed only in the form of pilasters, 
strengthening and stiiFening the angles. The plain wall space 
between the windows gives reliel, and sufficient contrast is 
afforded to the two similar upper storeys by the varying shapes 
and projections of the balconies, together with the simple en- 
tablature of small projection which crowns the fagade. The 
trefoil balcony is a beautiful feature, but what should be 
specially noticed is the Gothic roundness of the sections of 
— the window tracery 



irwnjjiim 


bars, and the de- 
I lightfully natural 
leaf form of the 
^ eye,” which in 
other examples 
i becomes a circle. 

! In dimension the 
fagade makes a 
* perfect square of 
' just sixty-one feet. 
The Palazzo 
Ml Vendramin (Plate 
XXX.), by Pietro 
■| Lombardo (1481), 
is another of more 
advanced charac- 
ter, but still within 
our limits. The 
tracery has as- 
^ ^ „ sumed a more 

Palazzo Cornaro-Spinelli, Venice. 

classical character, 

in so far as the tracery bars are flatter in the face, partaking 
more of the nature of archivolts, and the “ eye ” is depraved to 
a circular form. The Orders are applied throughout, and the 
monotony of an equal division of height to some extent avoided 
by the introduction of a balcony at the principal floor, and the 
irregular and massive treatment of the basement, while in 
horizontal spacing it is counteracted by the grouping of the 
central windows in the manner characteristic of all Venetian 
building of every age. This irregularity, which has given to 
Venetian domestic architecture much of its charm, arises in a 




Plate XXX. 
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\^ery simple way. These Venetian palazzi were nearly always 
detached blocks, and light was to be obtained from the sides as 
well as the front and back. Instead, therefore, of two suites 
of rooms, one behind another, lighted, one from the front and 
one from the back, the habit was formed of having three parallel 
suites, extending from front to back, the central one being the 
grand hall, occupying sometimes the full depth of the building, 
and lighted from front and back. It was thus necessary to 
secure as much light as possible for the hall at each end, and so 
the windows were massed together in the centre of the facade. 
The plan and section of the larger Palazzo Cornaro (Plate 
LVIII.) will give some idea of the prevalent arrangement. 

With the exception of these palaces there is no more repre- 
sentative work of the early Renaissance in Venice than the 
Confraternita di San Rocco (begun 1517), and nowhere is the 
exuberant imagination of the artists displayed to better advan- 
tage. Especially is this the case in the fagade to the little 
courtyard, with the broken entablature and detached columns, 
which is shown very clearly on Plate XXXI. The most singular 
feature is the wreath round the fluted pillars, one being of 
interlaced vine, another of laurel, and another of oak. The 
abacus of the capitals is supported by figures at the angles, 
and at the corners of the plinth, where in mediaeval work one 
sometimes finds the spur, are carved animals, elephants, lions, 
bears, four inches high. Less interesting, but showing excellent 
treatments of window, are the other fa9ades. The sections of 
the jambs are particularly good, and the lower window a capital 
example of the Renaissance tracery. The upper window and 
the classicised niche are also worthy of study, but are not so 
happy as the lower window, which is almost certainly inspired 
by the Palazzo Cornaro-Spinelli. 

The Palazzo Contarini delle Figure (page 102) is also of this 
period, though possibly a little later than any of the other 
domestic examples mentioned- The traceried windows have 
been given up, and single windows of very high proportion sub- 
stituted. The central windows are grouped, as usual, but the 
pediment uniting them is in this connection an innovation, and 
not a very happy one. Between the windows of the mezzanine 
over the water storey, and between the arched windows of the 
top floor, are the paterae and oblongs of coloured marbles, 
already referred to in connection with the Miracoli church, 
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but in this case framed with mouldings and tied up with 
ribbons. Striking features in the principal storey are the 
trophies suspended from the tops of trees, off which the 
branches have been lopped, with just a stray leaf delicately 
carved, here and there, almost upon the wall surface. Ruskin 
has suggested that it is as if the workman had intended to 
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leave us an image of the expiring naturalism of his so-styled 
Gothic School.” 

In the towns lying between Venice and Milan, as has been 
already indicated, the character of the work suggests influence 
from both sides. Verona, almost the first town we come to 
travelling westward, has in the little Cappella Gesu, in the 
Church of Sant’ Anastasia, some of the richest ornament of the 
style. The finish of much of the elaborately carved marble 
work is probably carried too far ; it is advanced work, and 
almost out of our limits. The lectern, choir stalls, and other 
tntarsta and carved woodwork (1499), in Santa Maria in Organo, 
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are interesting. But wealth of delicate detail lavished upon 
church fittings at this period is not confined to the North, as 
may be judged from the illustration below, which shows the 
handiwork of the Florentine Baccio d’ Agnolo at Perugia (1502). 

In Verona (Plate XXXII.) there is also the Palazzo del Con- 
siglio, or Town-hall (1476), a work of Fra’ Giocondo, one of the 
many versatile geniuses which the time produced, and a native of 
the town. The arcade 
will suggest that of 
Brunelleschi at Flor- 
ence in its treat- 
ment (Plate X.) ; but 
Brunelleschi would 
have avoided the divi- 
sion which places the 
pilaster in the middle 
of the front. It also 
differs from the Flor- 
entine loggia in the 
free use of the arab- 
esque pilaster. The 
fa9ade is crowned 
with the statues of 
eminent natives of 
Verona, in one of 
which we recognise 
our old friend Vitru- 
vius Pollio, of classic 
memory. At Padua, 
the Loggia del Con- 
siglio (Plate XXXII.), attributed to Biagio Rossetti, is another 
elegant building of the same type, with an open loggia ap- 
proached by a broad and lofty flight of steps. 

Travelling farther in the direction of Milan, two buildings 
at Brescia might well detain us. The Palazzo del Municipio or 
La Loggia (page 104) is one of the largest and most splendid 
works in the North Italian cities. Begun about 1492, the 
master-hand of Bramante * is unmistakably seen in the design 

A model of the design having been made by Formentone of Vicenza, the name of 
the craftsman has been erroneously associated with the actual design. The roof seen 
in the illustration was erected in 1910, when Vanvitelli’s reponstruction of the upper- 
part, dating frpm was reEq.oved.— s-A. 5* 
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Th 32 Palazzo del Munticipio (La. Loggia), Brescia. 

Bramantef J. Sansovino and Palladio^ Archts. 

Miracoli (Plate XXXIII.), with a fagade perhaps the most ornate 
of its class. Lying in the dominion of Venice at the time, and yet 
near enough to Milan to be influenced by the earlier school 
there, it is just what we would naturally expect. Sharing some 
of the faults of the early Renaissance exteriors, it marks an 
advance in composition on the church at Venice dedicated to 
the same name. Its ornamental details are equal in delicacy 
and refinement to those in the interior of that building, but 
their appropriateness to an exterior treatment is at least open 
to question. The candelabra (which do not appear in Venice) 
in the panels are fanciful to the extreme in design, and of 
superb workmanship, entering into details of inconceivable 
minuteness. On the frieze on the left side of the porch may be 
pb^erved a miniature sculpture-picture of the Navitity, while 
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the corresponding space on the other side is occupied by the 
Baptism of our Saviour. The most remarkable feature of the 
church is the porch, constructed for the most part of white 
marble, with its richly treated Order, suffering much from the 
larger scale of the main pilasters. 

The little Renaissance chapel at the Church of Santa 
Maria Maggiore, Bergamo, is, as far as it goes, an example 
of almost Florentine grace and simplicity, and seems at first 
sight to upset geo- 
graphical theories. 

Here are the corbels, 
which Brunelleschi 
uses under the archi- 
trave in the Sacristry 
and Church of San 
Lorenzo, and the 
simple panelled pil- 
aster. But the Gothic 
basement is a more 
northern touch, as is 
also the double archi- 
trave, a very literal 
transl'ation of the 
Gothic recessed Or- 
ders, and we cannot 
conceive of a Floren- 
tine architect making 
use of either. 

Apart from the 
capitals of Florence, 

Venice, and Milan, no city seems to have prospered at this 
period more than Bologna, which is crowded with early palazzi 
of a somewhat distinct character. Their workmanship, unfor- 
tunately, is crude, and never rises to a very high level . except in 
the Palazzo Bevilacqua-Vincenzi ; and it is only in the court 
of this building that great excellence is attained (Plate XXXIV .). 
Notwithstanding a slight tameness of design, especially in the 
repetition of the architrave and cornice over the upper and 
lower tiers of arches, it captivates by its fine proportions and 
its charming detail, and there is scarcely a finer cortile in all 
Italy. Another well-known example in the sarne town is that of 
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the Fava, but this, though interesting for its huge corbels, as well 
as its moulded brick facade, is of much less merit than the Bevi- 
lacqua cortile. 

The Bevilacqua 
exterior differs 
from most of 
those in Bologna 
in that it is with- 
out the continu- 
ous arched loggia, 
which, forming 
the footpath of 
the street, runs 
below the princi- 
pal floor of the 
houses ; but in 
poverty of ex- 
terior design and 
detail they are all 
much alike. Of 
the smaller dwel- 
lings, the Casa 
Tacconi (page 
109) is the most 
interesting. Here, 
as at Milan, brick 
and terra-cotta are 
the materials most 
ready to hand, 
and affect the 
character of the 
buildings. But 
there was no 
school of architec- 
ture in Bologna, 
and such quality 
as is expressed by the work may be said to be eclectic, borrow- 
ing from all sides, but losing entirely the simplicity and 
breadth which distinguish that of Florence, and by coarseness 
of execution failing to catch the refined grace and sumptuous 
elegance characteristic both of Venetian and Lombardic design. 
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Taking the Early North Italian work as a whole, we note in 
its favour that it is marked by great delicacy and refinement of 
ornamental details, far excelling in this respect anything of the 
kind executed during the Roman Empire, and only to be 
matched by the work of the best periods of Greek art. Much 
of it, however, is frittered and frivolous, and even in the best 
examples it frequently errs on the side of minuteness and 



excess. In the nature of the North Italian ornament there 
survives some of the old Lombard fire and energy, as well as 
its love of the grotesque, the same spirit which decorated the 
front of San Michele at Lucca and the doorway of San Zeno ; 
but the legendary character of Lombard ornament, and also 
the symbolism of Byzantine art, gradually dies out under the 
new principle of simple devotion to the beautiful for its own 
sake. The very concentration of care and thought on the 
details seems to have hindered proper attention to design in 
mass, so that, but for one or two exceptions, it was exceedingly 
defective, confused, or fantastic in composition. During all its 
course it remained experimental, for if exception be made in 
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favour of one or two of the dwelling-houses, there is no building 
which is complete within and without, and is quite satisfactory. 
Its importance, therefore, does not rest entirely on what was 
achieved at the time, but in the power of composition and 
command over detail, which its gradual unfolding placed in the 
hands of the masters of the culminating period which succeeded . 

The argument that 
the Renaissance, being 
purely imitative, is 
unworthy of study, or 
of being placed in the 
same category as the 
preceding styles, 
against which conten- 
tion it was possible 
to make a case even 
in Florence, becomes 
more unfair and even 
ridiculous in the face 
of such buildings and 
such ornament as the 
North Italian districts 
present. But instead 
of taking the view 
already noticed, that 
the early Renaissance 
consists in the first 
corruptions of the 
Gothic school, we 
might, with more 
truth, take the very 
opposite view, that it 
consisted in a purification of the corrupt Italian Gothic and 
Romanesque. The architects of the time, their eyes opened to 
the beauty of the antique forms, and a working knowledge of 
ancient principles attained to, looked on the illogical Italian 
Gothic forms and treatments from a new standpoint, and saw in 
them merely corruptions of the old Roman methods. Such build- 
ings as the Palazzo Cornaro-Spinelli and the Palazzo Vendramin 
cannot be described as corrupt Gothic buildings. They are cer- 
tainly developments of the Gothic palaces, whose chief features 
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they present ; but treated with the Roman technic, which 
all along had been most applicable to the classical forms the 
Italians chose to retain during the mediaeval period, and to 
which in the degradation and exhaustion of their Gothic style 
they very naturally and properly turned. The construction and 
general effect of the church of Santa Maria dei Miracoli is on 
the face of it derivable from the Cathedral of San Marco, and 
by that building, too, is the plan of San Salvatore inspired. 
Thus the Early Renaissance, particularly in North Italy, if not 
deemed worthy of the status of a distinct style, might be better 
described as a complex combination of styles rather than a 



Plan of San Salvatore, Venice. 

T*. LomhardOy Archt. 


revival of any one in particular. Much of what was good and 
useful in the Byzantine and mediaeval tradition and local 
characteristics was preserved in every new work, while to these 
were added, or restored, the classical forms and treatment of 
Orders, ornament, and moulding, which seemed to the designers 
the purest and best. With one or two exceptions, such as the 
beautiful Arch of Alfonso of Arragon, at Naples (Plate XXXV.), 
built of white marble, between the massive round towers of the 
Gastello Nuovo, and the Basilica or Loggia of Brescia (page 104), 
whose very purpose in each case is essentially a Roman survival, 
no one building bears the slightest resemblance to any the Romans 
or Greeks erected, nor is there reason to believe that imitation 
was intended ; while there is abundant evidence that the archi 
tects, of Venice at least, were inspired by a natural and patriotic 
admiration of the great monuments of early Venetian history. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


THE CULMINATION IN ROME. 

To attempt to weigh the various agencies which gave being 
and form to the period of artistic activity known as the 
culmination of the Renaissance, giving to each cause its proper 
effect, would be an utterly impossible task. But some of them 
may be clearly apprehended : on the one hand, the growth of 
the wealth and power of the Church, not as a church merely ; 
the forcible, ambitious, and statesmanlike character of Pope 
Julius II. ; the gravitation of aristocratic families to Rome * 
the social rivalry — these gave the opportunity and rough-hewed 
the schemes. Prepared at every point to shape them were the 
striking artistic personalities of the day, the cumulative results- 
of a long line and unbroken tradition of fifteenth century artists- 
who shared common ideals and worked together in friendly 
rivalry. When to “ Mars ” in the shape of Julius II. succeeded 
“ Pallas ” * in Leo X., a Medici of the Florentine house, in full 
sympathy with the beautiful arts, the happy moment -was 
prolonged, and thus even a clerical despotism became for a 
brief season the home of art and culture. Minor influences 
on the part of the artists were the diversity of their training in 
different parts of Italy, and the sensible modification wrought 
in each case by actual contact with the monuments of ancient 
Rome, which seems to have blended dissimilitude of individual 
tastes and training in a perfect harmony. 

The whole period is comprised between the years 1 506 — 50, 
and the briefest possible summary of contemporary events will 
be an advantage. We have seen that 1492, the memorable- 
year which hailed the discovery of a new world, and the 
expulsion of the Moors from Spain, and with these events the 

* The reference is to the Latin couplet of Agostmo Chigi, which he displayed 
at the accession of Leo X., and w'hich, if it fails to characterise him, hits off with 
more than ordinary force and freedom the character of his predecessors in the papaL 
chair ; 

“ Once Venus ruled ; then Mars usurped the throne : 

Now Pallas calls those favoured seats her own.” 

Roscoe’s Life of Leo X 
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rise of that country, witnessed in the death of Lorenzo il 
Magnifico the end of the good fortune of the Republic of 
Florence. Two years later the entry of Charles VIII. of 
France, at the call of Ludovico Sforza of Milan, in a campaign 



Facade of the Cancelleria Palace, Rome. 
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against Naples, inaugurated a most distressful period for the 
whole of Italy, during which it was ravaged by Germans, 
French, and Spaniards ; and this but the beginning of three 
and a half centuries of humiliation and oppression, ending only 
in our own day and generation. In 1 508 came about the 
concert of the powers of France and Spain, the Pope and the 
German Emperor, against Venice, known as the League of 
Cambrai. Matters soon took another complexion, and from 
this period till about 1 529 ^ condition of things approaching 
anarchy prevailed over the greater part of the peninsula, due to 
the wars between France and Spain. Rome and Venice seem 
to have been least affected ; Rome by its alliance with the 
enemies of Italy, and Venice by its own strength and inde- 
pendence. As a result of Pope Clement’s duplicity, however, 
Rome itself, in 1527, suffered siege and pillage at the hands of 
Charles of Bourbon, acting for the Emperor Charles V. of 
Spain. From this blow it seems quickly to have recovered, 
and although on first thought it might appear surprising that 
the peaceful arts should have preserved a course almost uninter- 
rupted, it must be remembered that the wars of the period were 
comparatively harmless affairs, and seldom did much damage 
to property, although gunpowder had long been in use, and 
battles had assumed a much more serious aspect during the 
sixteenth century. These wars certainly retarded the progress 
in North Italy, while tending to its- centralization in 
Rome ; and not till peace was declared in 1529 did Venice and 
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Verona find leisure and security enough to build their greatest 
palaces. Much of the available talent of the country was for a 
time devoted to fortification building, but this was not wholly 
an unmixed evil, for remote as may seem its connection with 
art, it was in this kind of work that Sanmicheli developed that 
vigorous simplicity of style which distinguished him as an artist, 
and made his engineering work the pattern and example for all 
work of a similar class. 

There is a vigour of handling, a facility of composition, a 
richness of modelling, and an artistic reserve which easily 
distinguish any genuine example of what may be called the 
Central Period from one of the early or later Renaissance. 
Naturally, however, there is transition on both sides, and there 
are some famous buildings w’^hich stand on debatable ground as 
regards classification, as, for example, certain works of the last 
decade of Bramante’s career, and others of Andrea da Monte 
Sansovino. To Bramante is generally ascribed the origin of 
the new tendency, which has been in negative fashion described 
as a refusal of all elements of design foreign to classical taste. 
Writers of the period immediately succeeding Bramante, not to 
speak of those of modern days, give to that artist the undivided 
glory of ‘‘ raising up good architecture again, which from ancient 
time till then had been hidden and kept secret.*’ ^ With very 
much more truth this saying might be applied to Brunelleschi, 
or even to Alberti and Michelozzi. Bramante showed all 
through his work considerable originality in the variations of 
his treatment of the classical forms, and much ingenuity in 
their adaptation to modern requirements, but he was in a 
position to benefit greatly by the far more remarkable originality 
of those who had preceded him. As an assimilator Bramante 
excelled, and his work is characterised by a quite remarkable 
variety and flexibility of treatment of the elements placed at his 
disposal. To Bramante nothing was common nor unclean, and 
the same power of assimilation which enabled him to sum up 
the traditions of Lombardy in such work as Santa Maria delle 
Grazie, enables him now to produce in Rome a work so com- 
pletely in harmony with its surroundings as the Cancelleria 
Palace (1495 — 1505) The revolt from the Lombardy style 
which its general design evinces is in itself a mark of Bramante’s 
capacity, and an indication of the nature of it Yet there is little 

* S'^rlio’s F i7'e Books of Architecture. 




arcades of the cortile, to justify the theory that Bramante initiated a 
new era in architecture.^ The window with its balcony from the 

* See Baron H, von GeymuUer in The Trafisactinns of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects (Vol. VTI-, New Series) for a eulogy of Bramante. 
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south-east corner of this palace (Plate XXXVII.) conveys an idea 
of the early character of the detail and ornament, showing that 
these at least have no claim to be regarded as of the culminating 
period or even of leading up to it. The treatment is simply that 
which Bramante brought with him from the terra-cotta district 
of Lombardy ; unsuited to Roman travertine or tufa, it has 
demanded the employment of marble as an inset, for of this the 
window and balcony are constructed. In general arrangement 
the pilasters, arch, and spandrils, with their enclosing moulding, 
are a revival of the very late and debased Roman window of 
about the fourth century, examples of which were to be seen in 
many of the northern provinces. But the broad fagade in its 
general character must have revealed to the Roman architects 
of the day the interest that could be obtained in the simple 
distribution of features, and the effect that good proportion and 
reticent modelling of surface could give apart from ornament. 
It also illustrates a system of setting-out which constantly recurs 
in Bramante^s work, the greater and lesser interspace, and this 
play of rh5rthmical division of pilasters is really what it contri- 
butes to the progress of architecture. On the other hand, it 
indicates the inroad of a tendency to copyism, the top storey 
following that of the Colosseum, especially in the cortile. The 
irregular spacing of the two doorways in the fa9ade is accounted 
for by the necessity of providing access to the Church of 
S. Lorenzo in Damaso as well as to the palace. A comparison 
of the Palazzo Rucellai at Florence (page 47), with the Can- 
celleria, shows the advantage of the use of the broader and 
narrower interval alternately, which runs through so much of 
the work of the architects of this period. 

The illustrations (pages 1 18 — 121) enable one to realise more 
fully the variety which such a treatment affords, and give an 
idea of certain dispositions which at this period were being 
introduced, or for the first time really grasped. In the sketch 
of the Cloister of Santa Maria della Pace at Rome, a very 
favourite motif of Bramante’s early work is shown, the simple 
arrangement of two spaces over one, the central pillar of the 
upper tier resting upon the crown of the arch below. The 
Sacristy of San Satiro (Plate XXVII.) is designed on the same 
principle. In the Palazzo Giraud or Torlonia, the superimposed 
orders are seen, but the spacing is less happy than at the 
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Cancelleria. The diagram (A) represents the same arrange- 
ment carried out at the great Belvedere gallery in the Vatican, 
but with the wider space arched and the narrower spaces 
decorated with niches. This system of coupled columns with 
central arches is evidently suggested by the Roman triumphal 



Palazzo Giraud (Torlonia), Rome. 


Bramante, Archt. 


arches, and it is only in its application to a fa9ade that any 
novelty consists. (B) represents the front of an earlier church 
by Bramante, at Abbiate-grasso, near Milan, and in this case 
the pillars are closely coupled and superimposed, the arch being 
turned from the top of the upper tier. This is a most exceptional 
treatment, and it resembles nothing so much as the door- 
ways of the Church of St. Mark at Venice. The next 
diagram (C) represents the system known by the French 
as the “ motif Palladio,” loosely so named, as it was used 
by the ancients ; reintroduced before Palladio’s time ; and 
not specially characteristic of his work, although used in his 
arcade round the Gothic “ Basilica ” at Vicenza (Plate LXIV.). 

this case the arch in the central space springs from 
the modified entablature, which serves to span the lesser 
side spaces. The system of concentric archivolts in (D) 
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is another favourite device of Bramante, less used by his 
followers. The germ of this arrangement appears in the 
interior of the Pazzi Chapel, by Brunelleschi (Plate VI.). 
In the transept of Santa Maria delle Grazie, Milan (D), 
the archivolts are connected by medallions, and on the 
doorway from Como 
Cathedral they are, in 

more sedate fashion, T H . i 

united by four-sided | | | ft [ | |J^ 

panels (Plate XXV.). 

It will be observed that V 

nearly all of these varia- .Qif |Q1 

tions result from the j jjjl 

attempted combination ^ 

of the lintel and the s 

arch, or, in other words, .=— =========^^ 

of the Greek and Etrus- I r- ^ 

can principles. This 

impossible fusion is at I 

once the logical weak- |jMjluJ|^ n 

ness and the actual 

vitality of the style. -J*LJe S_,M 

Neither in Latin nor ° 

Italian times having been fully worked out, and being 
possibly incapable of solution, it affords scope for origin- 
ality and great variety of treatment. In one view of 
it, the architecture of ancient Rome was a transition from 
Greek trabeated to Romanesque vaulted construction. The 
tendency of the Renaissance was, in this matter, just in 
the opposite direction ; it did not serve to unite more closely 
these uncongenial elements, and some of its best examples 
are those in which the arch is almost if not entirely eliminated. 
In those instances it is probable that their designers were 
consciously adopting Greek methods and principles ; that 
they had come to distinguish between Roman and Greek ; 
and, in many cases, they aimed at attaining the spirit of the 
latter, the superiority of which they appreciated, however 
imperfectly they were acquainted with the latter. The words 
of one of the Italian chroniclers of the sixteenth century * 

* Serlio in his Ftve Books of Architecture. The quotation is from the quaint Eng^lish 
translation of i6ii. 
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g'ivc 3. very g’ood. idea of tlieir mental attitude to Greek work . 

Xhe Romanes, although they learned the upright manner of 
building of the Grecians, neverthelesse, afterward, when they 
became rulers over the Grecians, it may be that some of them 
thereby became licencious : but certaynely if a man might 
see the wonderfull works which the Grecians then did make 
(which are now almost all spoyled and cast downe in time of 
warre), hee would assuredly judge the Grecians worke to 
surpasse that of the Latines farre.’^ 

It has been part of the purpose of this book to point out how 
many of the Byzantine, Romanesque, and Gothic elements 
were intermingled with the early Renaissance of Florence, 
Milan, and Venice ; how little tendency to direct imitation of 
classic models was manifested ; and how slight a bondage 
even to classical principles. But from the first years of the 
sixteenth century these lingering elements of the Romanesque 
very quickly disappear 5 and the following of the classic styles 
is much closer, although there is still no direct reproduction, 
and the forms and features developed in the Gothic and early 
Renaissance periods (the church plan and the dome, for 
example), undergo continuous progress and improvement. 
Between the motives of the art of the Renaissance and our 
fleeting revivals of styles in modern days, there is a great gulf 
fixed. Had the Italian church-builders of the sixteenth century 
pursued the architectural methods of the English Gothic 
revivalists of the last century, they would have attempted 
to reproduce the temples, or at least the law court or Basilica, 
or the form of the Roman houses where the earliest Christian 
devotees assembled. This was not their method, and where 
their arrangements were not virtually original, designed to 
meet the wants of the time, they were developments of mediaeval 
or Gothic practice, that is, of the period immediately preceding. 
There is perhaps one exception to this, Bramante's Te^tpietto 
in the Cloisters of San Pietro in Montorio (1502) — ^the exception 
that proves the rule, because it was erected as a shrine reminis- 
cent of a classic period, rather than a place of worship, occupying 
the spot where the cross of Peter the apostle is believed to have 
stood. And although the form of the building and the columnar 
arrangement indicate that it had been inspired by the Roman 
circular temples, there are features which could scarcely have 
been supposed by their author to be antique in style. Among 
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these are the balustrade, and the bold type of dome, which 
is certainly far removed from that of antiquity. Judged on 
its own merits, the whole design is a beautiful example of 
simplicity and artistic restraint. 

But when all is 


said, it must be 
freely admitted 
that the Renais- 
sance from Bra- 
mante’s day par- 
takes more essen- 
tially of the nature 
of a classical re- 
zfival than in its 
earlier stages, and 
that the arguments 
hitherto used as 
to its original, 
unique, and (in the 
best sense) time- 
serving character 
lose much of their 
force. We may 
base our estimate 
of its value on 
another ground, 
that, namely, of 
its success. For 
there can be little 
question that 
much of what was 



**Tempietto’* in Cloisters of San Pietro in Montorio, Rome, 

Brawaniej Archt. 


produced in this 

first half of the sixteenth century was superior in many ways to 


anything that had been done before. Never were the arts more 
perfectly united in a common purpose, nor had they ever abler 
exponents. In the painting of Botticelli, Raffaello, Sodoma, 
and Titian, the sculpture of Michelangelo, and the architecture 
of Peruzzi and Sanmicheli, all art, subsequent to that ot Greece, 


culminated ; and the short interval embraced between the years 
1506 and 1550 may also be regarded as the most brilliant and 
productive half-century in the arts of form which the world has 
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yet seen. And yet there was no Parthenon of the Renaissance, 
no magnum opus in which was enshrined all that was greatest 
and most perfect in the art of that epoch. Those works which 
in a measure attain the perfection of the Parthenon are of 
small scale and importance, the larger projects being rarely, 
if ever, completed by their architects during lifetime, and they 
were subjected, at a later and decadent date, to the most 
lamentable alterations and deviations from the original intention. 
When, along with this, the short duration of the period is 
remembered, a mere flicker compared even with the evanescent 
flame of Greek art, wonder will not be expressed at the want of 
complete and representative works, but rather at the profusion 
and brilliancy of the results. Why it should have been 
found impossible to maintain it for a longer period is another 
question, into which we may enter later : meantime, let us 
enjoy what the genius of the time produced, however short 
its duration. 

In so far as it was a revival of antique art, the Renaissance 
was appropriately consummated in the Eternal City, the heart 
of the ancient world : and naturally so ; for Rome at the end 
of the fifteenth century had recovered sonxe shadow of its former 
prosperity, and under the Pope Jiilius II. had become once 
more the art centre of the peninsula. It had drawn Bramante 
from the service of Ludovico Sforza, Michelangelo from the 
Medici, and Raffaello from Perugia. Once again it was in a 
limited sense the capital of Italy, although Italy might only 
exist as “ a geographical expression ; '' and if it did not wield 
its empire over Europe as in ancient times, it w^'as at least the 
icentre of an influence which to this day has swayed the 
following course of the art and architecture of the civilized 
world more than any other. It has been said that in 
Brunelleschi’s hands the architecture of the Renaissance had 
a Tuscan or provincial character, while in the hands of Alberti 
it became more Roman ; ^ and it may fairly be claimed that if 
Bramante went farther and rendered it national or peninsular, 
Peruzzi, Sanmicheli, and ultimately Palladio, made it European. 
The works rather than the lives of individual architects concern 
us, and except for two names that naturally stand out, Brunel- 
leschi and Bramante, there is little necessity for narrating the 
personal histories of those of the earlier periods. The names 

Baron H. von Geymlilh'r. 
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now mentioned, however, Antonio Sangallo, RaiFaello, Peruzsli, 
Michelangelo, are so important and recur so frequently that one 
cannot so easily pass them over without at least a brief word 
of introduction. 

Antonio Sangallo the younger (1485 — 1546) does not appear 
to have been (as so many of his contemporaries were) some- 
thing more than an architect ; nor did he pass through a 
painter’s or sculptor’s workshop. He seems to have become 
an architect much in the same way as men do nowadays, by 
assisting others, notably his uncle Giuliano da San Gallo, of 
Florence, and Antonio, the brother of Giuliano, whose beautiful 
church at Montepulciano (page 143) is one of the most com- 
plete examples of the adaptation of the style to church uses. 
Along with Peruzzi, Antonio the younger was assistant and 
draughtsman to Bramante, while the last named was architect 
at St. Peter’s. Many years before his death, Bramante suffered 
from an affection of the limbs which prevented him from 
drawing and otherwise incapacitated him,* and there can be 
little doubt that the assistance of these two architects went 
farther than is usual. In fact, it would not be unreasonable to 
attribute what is sometimes called Bramante’s ultima maniera 
(his later change of style) more to his assistants than himself. 
This view makes Bramante comprehensible, as an artistic per- 
sonality, not to say a social one, while it is in accordance with 
what we know of the character of the work of his pupils. The 
Palazzo Farnese was largely built by Antonio, and he is also 
r^embered for the delightful little domed church of S. Maria 
di Loreto, beside the Forum of Trajan, begun 1507, but not com- 
pleted as regards the lantern in his lifetime (Plate XXXVIII.). 

Baldassare Peruzzi (1481 — 1536) has been described as from 
his birth the child of misfortune, byt his lack of worldly success 
need not close our eyes to his very remarkable gifts and attain- 
ments. His life is so interesting and such works as he accom- 
plished are so valuable, that it will become necessary to deal 
with him in more detail ; meantime, to give some idea of his 
position we may say that, by common consent (to quote a 
French writer), he was raised to equal eminence with such men 
as Ariosto, Tasso, Michelangelo, Raflfaello and Bramante, “ by 
his genius and talents, and like them he contributed to the glory 
of the century ; but the modesty of his character, lacking in 
* Vasari’s lAfe of Antonio da Sangallo. 
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ambition, has robbed .him of the honour, and his merit, while 
appreciated by artists, remains almost unnoted.” It is to 
Peruzzi that the Grecian tendency of the time is due, in fact it 
is his work chiefly which gives character to the culminating 
period. Most of it was accomplished at Rome, where the 
Villa Farnesina (Plate LII.), Palazzi Pietro ' Massimi (Plates 
XLIII. to XLV.) and Angelo Massimi, Lante, Costa, Ossoli, 
and Linotta serve to attest his skill in simple domestic work 



Raffaello da Urbino (1483 — 1520) was a contemporary 
artist, but died at thirty-seven years of age, having executed in 
that brief lifetime an incredible amount of solid and unrivalled 
work as a painter. He took a very deep interest in the 
archaeology of Rome, and prepared for Pope Leo X. an 
elaborate report on the condition of the monuments in the 
city and its surroundings. There is, besides, no doubt that he 
made studies for buildings, and many important works of this 
kind are associated with his name. It is tolerably certain, 
however, that his connection with the work did not go farther 
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than the study or sketch, and that he was not an architect in the 
sense that Peruzzi and Sangallo were. The Palazzo Pandolfini, 
Florence (page 127), probably from a sketch design of his, but 
not begun till after his death, is a gem of the purest water : 
the cornice with its astragal frieze probably affected the treat- 
ment of that at the Farnese Palace. The Palazzo Stoppani, 
in Rome, is another great work attributed to this master, 
and about 1516 he seems to have designed the villa for the 
future Clement VII., which later came to be known as the 
Villa Madama. Of this graceful building little more than the 
loggia has survived (Plate XXXIX.), but here on the central 
dome, vaults, and walls can still be seen some of the most 
beautiful decoration of the period which was carried out by 
Giulio Romano and Raffaello's pupils. 

Michelangelo Buonarroti (1475 — 1564), who has attained a 
fame surpassing all his famous contemporaries, was not their 
equal as an architect, although one of the greatest personalities 
who ever adorned the world of art. His largest architectural 
task, that of the completion of St. Peter’s, was forced upon him 
late in life, in spite of his protest that it was not the work for 
which he was trained and adapted. Yet when he had once laid 
his hand to it, he could not be induced to leave it even to return 
to Florence. That Michelangelo combined in his work the arts 
of painting, sculpture, and architecture was of itself nothing 
remarkable in those days. Raffaello and Peruzzi, not to speak 
of Giotto and Brunelleschi, united with their architecture 
another art of which they were masters, but probably no man 
was great in all three forms of expression of the arts of form, 
and none certainly so great. Lanzi, in his Storia Piftorzea, 
says, justly, that he “ left behind him specimens that might 
have immortalised three different artists, had his pictures, his 
statues, and his architectural works been the production of as 
many different authors.” But through all his works we cannot 
fail to distinguish the same idiosyncrasy, and trace in each of 
them his love for largeness of scale, for anatomical display, for 
effects which will tell powerfully, whether in the Sistine chapel 
decorations, the David, or the cornice of the Farnese Palace. 
Michelangelo is the central figure of the Italian Renaissance, 
and touches both its earlier and its later phases. He was a 
brilliant sculptor before Bramante came to Rome and while the 
Lombardi worked at Venice. In the maturity of his powers 
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he glorified by his painting and sculpture the zenith of the 
revival in architecture, and he lived long enough to witness 
developments which were foreshadowed in his own handiwork 
and which eventually led to the decline. 

The large number of great palaces built during this period, 
both before and after the sack of Rome, and the still larger 
number of magnificent dwellings, which yet could scarcely be 
designated as palaces, afford a vivid illustration of the social 
prosperity of the time and the ruling motives of the clerical and 
aristocratic circles which dominated Rome. The Cardinals 
particularly appear to have been ambitious to build : among 
them, to begin as far back as 149S, Raffaello Riario, who in that 
year caused the immense structure now known as the Canceller! a 
Palace to be begun ; Adriano da Corneto, who erected the 
Palazzo Giraud or Torlonia (1503 — 6); Niccolo Fieschi, who 
built for a habitation the Palazzo Sora in 1505 ; Alessandro 
Farnese, who in 1517 commenced the palace called by his name ; 
Ricci da Montepulciano, who in 1540 began the Villa Medici ; 
Capo di Ferro, who about the end of the limits fixed, built the 
Palazzo Spada alia Regola. These were but a few of the houses 
of the clergy, erected, no doubt, largely out of rivalry and for the 
glory of their house, upon whose influence and power the chances 
of election as Pope, not to speak of other desirable offices 
and emoluments, most largely depended. And besides these, 
numerous patrician families like the Massimi, or wealthy traders 
like the Chigi, erected sumptuous and imposing residences. In 
all there are magnificent suites of apartments, halls and galleries, 
suited to purposes of entertainment, on the piano nobile (the first 
floor) (Plate XLV.), which Italian custom makes the principal 
floor, even in country dwellings. Out of this eventually pro- 
ceeded the evolution of the open staircase, which in the earlier 
and many middle period examples is confined between walls in 
primitive and unworthy fashion. The interiors of the chief 
apartments have vaulted, coved, or coffered ceilings, the walls 
being often lavishly adorned with painted decoration, and in 
the later dwellings with rich plaster work. In the plan of such 
an example as the Palazzo Massimi (Plate XLIIL), the ancient 
Roman domestic arrangement is revived ; while in the greater 
palaces the mediaeval courtyard is preserved. In most cases 
the cortile answers to the peristyle of the ancients, rather than 
the atrium, and combines the advantages of both* 
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One of the examples which best illustrates the peculiarities 
of the Central Period of the Roman Renaissance is the great 
palace built for the Cardinal who became Pope Paul III. 
(Plate XLI.). The fa9ade presents a precipice of wall nearly 100 
feet high, in proportion about two squares, its splendid mono- 
tony broken only by the insignificant central doorway and the 
adornment by shields of the space over the first floor window. 
Sangallo the younger was the first architect of this edifice, 



Gardbn Front of the Farnese Palace, Rome. 


while Michelangelo completed it by the addition of the top 
storey and the magnificent cornice. The window columns 
standing on brackets, and the arch let up into the frieze below 
the pediments, are features distinctly Michelangelesque, and 
appear to have been first introduced by that master. The small 
view on this page is of the garden front, the unity and majesty 
of which is marred to a great degree by the loggia forming the 
central feature, which was added in 1580 by an imitator of 
Michelangelo, Giacomo della Porta. By reason of its date it 
falls outside the limits of our present subject, although not 
departing greatly from the principles of the Central Period. 
But it will be observed that in the original parts of the building 
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the orders are only used as a window decoration, and a partial 
return made to the earliest Florentine practice. It may be 
that this can be accounted for by the fact of the origin of 
the architects, who, as Florentines, were more likely to ha.ve 
sympathy with the domestic work in that city than with 
the manner which Bramante had been developing in Rome. 
Reference to the Palazzo Riccardi (Plate XI.) will serve to 
remind one of the models they had in Florence, and at the 
same time direct attention to the details of the windows which 
Michelangelo had inserted in the work of Michelozzi. On this 
account he had a special interest in that building, and it was 




Palazzo Farnese, Rome 

Antonio Sangallo and Michelangelo^ Archts, 


probably his recollection of it which made him disapprove of 
Antonio’s proposal for an order on the top storey of the 
Farnese,* and which led him to desig-n for it a cornice not less 
virile than that of the Riccardi. The architectural traditions 
of Florence would appear to have had much influence upon 
Michelangelo, who, both in this matter and in the greater 
problem of the dome of St. Peter, found stimulus in the study 
of the school of Brunelleschi. Going round the long flank of 
the building, and entering by the commonplace doorway, we 
pass through a particularly fine vestibule (Plate XL.), prob- 
ably inspired by the promenade galleries of the Theatre of Mar- 
cellus ; and that it was literally built out of the material of that 
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Plate XLI. 
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Plate XLII 
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notable building, or of the Colosseum, is a circumstance not 
only appropriate but characteristic of the time. The vestibule by 
Andrea Sansovino at Santo Spirito, Florence (Plate XVI.), is 
vaulted in a similar manner, though on a smaller scale and 
without the lintelled aisles of this example ; and in purity of 
design and beauty of proportion quite holds its own. Passing 
into the loggia which runs round the cortile, we observe first 
the Roman cross vaulted ceiling, the panelled soffit of the 
archivolt ; and, stepping out into the grand cortile, find in its 
lower storeys a close reproduction of the rich ordinance of the 
under half of the Colosseum. The topmost floor was part of 
the addition of Michelangelo, and shows symptoms of the 
decline. 

The most perfect examples of an architectural style are 
frequently not those of greatest importance on account of size 
and extent, and there are many reasons why this should be so. 
Carried into execution at some fortunate moment, before fashion 
has had time to change, they are besides within the compass of 
a single architect’s capacity, and admit of the most solicitous 
study and the most perfect performance of every detail. Hence 
one of the finest examples of the culminating period in Rome 
is a house of modest dimensions, the Palazzo Pietro Massimi 
alle Colonne. This by itself is a library of the architecture of 
the period, a perfect mine of wealth, while, under a simple 
and severe aspect, it buries its treasures from eyes that do not 
bring with them the power of seeing. The whole scheme, 
which embodies two separate houses for brothers on a fixed 
and very irregular site, is a beautiful example of acute judgment 
under unwonted conditions, and ingenious adaptation to 
determinate ends. An earlier habitation of the family of 
Massimi del Portico had occupied the site, but like many 
another was destroyed in the sack of Rome (1527). The motto 
of the family is “ Cunctando restituit,” but soon after this the 
services of Baldassare Peruzzi were called into requisition, and 
a plan prepared which in the most economical way upheld, as 
far as possible, the older building. This plan, still preserved,'^ 
while decidedly ingenious, failed in symmetry and elegance, 
and the design which superseded it, likewise from the hand of 
Peruzzi, was in all respects an improvement (Plate XLIIL). In 
its general arrangement the completed structure bears a closer 

* Letarouilly’s Edifices de Rome Moderne (Text). 
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resemblance to the characteristic plan of the ancient dwelling*, 
as we now know it at Pompeii, than any of the palazzi anterior 
to Peruzzi, and it is highly probable that it was an instruction 
of this assertively Roman patrician that the scheme should 
approximate to the Roman model. For the Massimi claimed 
descent from the illustrious Fabius Maximus, who led the 
armies of Rome against Hannibal. It would also appear to 
have been a condition of the programme that the full surname 
of the family (del Portico^ or, as it was afterwards called, delle 
Colonne^ should be expressed in the building by some such 
feature. Owing to the very limited nature of the site, this had 
to be obtained by recessing the ground floor in the manner 
which the plans and exterior view indicate. As Letarouilly 
remarks, the coupling of the columns, which, in the fashion 
generally practised, he appears to regard as a vicious innovation, 
is in this case amply justified ; placed as they are where strength 
is required, their close setting also serves to give the necessary 
architectonic sense of solidity and cohesion to the whole eleva- 
tion. The curve of the fa9ade, following the lines of the frontage 
of the narrow street, had a remarkably fine effect before it was 
widened and made part of the Via Nazionale. The beauty 
gained by this curvature is only now to be appreciated by the 
internal perspective of the loggia itself, viewing it for its full 
length. The extreme projection of the shallow abaci of the 
Doric columns has been considered a fault, but affords a 
piquancy which is far from unpleasing, and an effect of vigour 
which seems to be required. 

It has been already said that the architects of this time 
were beginning to distinguish between Greek and Roman. 
They had not sufficient accuracy of information in regard to 
Greek work to attempt its literal reproduction, and for that 
we may be thankful. But there are many proofs, especially in 
the work of Peruzzi, of a Greek manner being assumed apart 
from the prevalent Roman treatment. The Palazzo Massimi 
is a case in point. It is true that the arch and the tunnel 
vault appear more than once in the design, but they are kept 
subordinate, and the columns and doorway of the portico, the 
elevations of the cortile, and the interior of the apartments 
suggest Greek models rather than Roman. Judged by these 
standards, this portico or entrance loggia presents some curious 
anachronisms. There are the Roman Doric columns with the 
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Attic base and a Grecian, profile and projection of echinus, and 
windows of the time of the Republic ; a flat-coffered ceiling to 
the whole, while the niches have delicately coffered stucco semi- 
domes of the second century. In all this it seems as if Peruzzi 
were attempting to infuse into the Roman methods some of the 
Grecian refinement which was his partly by instinct, and as the 
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Perusai, Archt. 

fruit of his study of Hellenic art ; and the freedom of his use of 
motifs or features developed in widely separated periods is a 
lesson to the painful archaeology of much of the architecture 
times. Some of this juxtaposition of the Greek 
and Roman features is most happy ; the cortile, which is illus- 
teated on Plate XLI V., more consistently preserves the prevailing 
Grecian character. The openings above the first cornice,, 
apparently formed for the purpose of lighting up the loggia 
at each end of the cortile, are introduced in a most infelicitous 
manner, whether by Peruzzi, as Letarouilly believes, or by 
subsequent hands. The entablature is in this way bereft of its 
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proper frieze, while guttae are left to lament the absence of their 
hitherto inseparable triglyph. The walls of the house enclose 
the cortile only on three sides for its full height, and on the east 
side the buildings are merely of one storey and an attic. The 
rich mouldings which frame the sculpture above the doorway of 
travertine stone on this wall (seen in Plate XLIV.) are of stucco, 
and, like the ceilings, and semi-domes of the niches in the 
portico, also ot this perishable material, are in fair preserva- 
tion. The firm and delicate moulding profiles serve to show 



how faithfully the predominant Greek tendency is stamped 
even upon details of small consequence, while they indicate no 
want of originality on the part of the master. 

The loggia on the first floor, approached by the unpretending 
staircase, is in its union of painting and architecture one of the 
most perfect features of a singularly perfect building. The Ionic 
columns are purely Greek, of the most refined proportions and 
drawing. White marble is used not only in the columns and 
square pillars, but in the jambs and cornice of the doorway, 
and in the archway at the head of the staircase. The ceiling is 
boldly coffered on hexagonal lines, and beautifully enriched and 
decorated. It will be observed that in this cortile Peruzzi, as 
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in every other case but one (the of the Pal. Costa), resists 

the temptation to place his main cornice at the level of the 
column entablature, and superimpose an attic, terminated by a 
lesser moulding. This treatment, a common one, is exemplified 
in the Palazzo Stoppani (designed by Raffaello, and probably 



House formerly in the Via Giulia, Rome. View of Cortile from Vestibule. 
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carried out by Giulio Romano), and thei-e as elsewhere is un- 
fortunate, being a species of anti-climax. Such an arrangement 
is most effective in interior work, and the Hall of the Massimi 
(Plate XLV.) furnishes an example of the application of this 
principle. Here it appears very successful, although Letarouilly, 
whose opinion is entitled to the greatest weight, is pleased to 
stigmatize the architecture of this room as heavy,’’ while 
highly commending the decoration. The large panels in the 
frieze, which is the happiest part of the decoration, represent 
scenes in the life of the founder of the family in republican 
Roman times, while the intermediate panels and the sculptures 
are mythological. The baldachino is an indication of the high 
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rank of the noble owner. The marble chimney-piece, sur- 
mounted by a bust of Raffaello, has consoles closely resembling 
the supports of the seats in the loggia. It will be observed that 
in this building, as in all contemporary work, the corbel or 
bracket shape (page 44) is suppressed, and its place supplied, in 
every feature of this nature, by the weaker and softer console 
form of the trusses flanking the first floor windows, and the door 
of the entrance loggia, as well as that on the piano nobile. 

The house in the Via Giula, Rome, was as distinctively Roman 
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Church of the Madonna di San 33iacio, Montepulciano* 

Antonio da San Gallo fhe elders Archt. 


as the Massimi is Greek. In the accidental union of the central 
arch at the farther end of the cortile with the square window 
openings, seen in the view on page 142, there is a foreshadow- 
ing of the “ motif Palladio,” which from this time constantly 
recurs, especially in the works of the later Northern artists. 

For an indication, on a similar moderate scale, of what was 
being achieved in ecclesiastic work at this time, no more 
characteristic examples could be chosen than the churches at 
Montepulciano and Todi (Plate XLVI.). The Italian architect 
of the Renaissance never ceased to strive for spaciousness in the 
interior of a church, and above all, for that perfect effect of 
space which can be obtained — as in no other way by the use 
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of a Greek cross plan with a commanding* dome carried on four 
supporting arches. No problem of design offers more scope to 
a lively imagination and calls more insistently for a masterly 
disposition of plan, section, and elevation, if impressive unity is 
to result both inside and out. But few were the opportunities of 



realising these cherished schemes, 
for Catholicism, in adopting 
the basilican plan, perpetuated 
a form eminently suited to its own 
purpose, with the result that eccle- 
siastics and architects often found 
themselves in conflict on this vital 
question. The architects, neverthe- 
less, achieved a few memorable suc- 
cesses, notably at Montepulciano 
andTodi. At Montepulciano, a town 
lying between Siena and Perugia, 
the church of the Madonna di Santo 



Biagio (begun 1518) is the work of 
Antonio da San Gallo, the elder, 
and marks him out no less than his 
younger namesake and connection 
as an able exponent of this new 
type of work. It is the fruit of the 
Florentine development represented 
by the Church of Santa Maria 
delle Carceri (Plate XV.), which 
was erected by his elder brother. 
Like the Palazzo Massimi, it pre- 
sents a design which has been 
carried practically to completion, 
and is as perfect as the talents of 


Pi^ AND sbotiok OF THK Church OF architect could make it, under 

Santa Maria DELLA coNsoLAzioNE, Certain Stipulated Conditions. The 
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Cola da Caprarola and Peruzzt, AT<^ts. j i . -i > S 

vaulted and without aisles ; and 
the central dome, well raised above the roof, has almost attained 
Its full development, while the finished campanile is one of the 
fin^t of Its kind. At Todi, south-east of Perugia, the Church 
of Santa Maria della Consolazione shows a still more perfect 
development of the simple plan dominated by a central dome 
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It is ascribed to Cola da Caprarola, with possibly Peruzzi as 
his adviser, and was begun in 1508, but not completed till long 
afterwards. Polygonal apses open from three sides of a square 
with a circular one on the fourth side, all covered with semi- 
domes, and the central dome with its high drum rises from a 
square base, slightly concave in plan. 

It would be tedious and unprofitable to recount the early 
history of the various pro- 
jects for the less fortunate 
Church of St. Peter, the 
largest work of the Renais- 
sance. Suffice it to say 
that after other schemes 
had been commenced and 
abandoned, Bramante, 
some time before 1506, 
when the foundation-stone 
was laid, was appointed 
architect, and that Giuliano 
da San Gallo, Raffaello the 
painter, and Fra’ Giocondo 
of Verona, were afterwards 
associated with him in the 
work. All four dying by 
1520, before the work had 
advanced very far, Peruzzi 
was soon after appointed to 
the control of the vorks, 
although Antonio Sangallo the younger had been previously 
(in 1518) made assistant to Raffaello. Each architect on his 
appointment seems to have set himself to restudy the whole 
matter and produce his own plan, hence it is easy to account 
for the delays which occurred at this time ; and with the succes- 
sive removals of three Popes, the difficulty of procuring funds, 
and the sack of Rome, it is difficult to understand how the 
work proceeded at all. Bramante prepared many designs, 
but his definitive scheme was a cross, of four arms of equal 
length,^ the central feature of which was a low dome not far 

* For the history of these early projects, with the sketches of the architects in 
facsimile and many restorations, consult the great work of Baron Geymuller, Les 
Projets Primiiifs pour la BastUque de Saint Pterre de Rome, par Bramante, Raphael, 
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removed in form from that of the Pantheon, but raised on a 
complete peristyle without and the semblance of one within. 
The illustration (page 145) is from Serlio’s drawing of this dome, 
and when architects and critics regret, as they so often do, that 
Bramante’s design was departed from, they should not forget 
that they have gained something greater than the dome with 
which he would have crowned the pile. It is possible, however, 
that this design, pulled out, so to speak, and with solid masses 
at intervals in the colonnade, gave Sir Christopher Wren a sug- 
gestion for his most beautiful dome at St. Paul’s, in which case 
Bramante’s dome design had its uses. After his death his whole 
scheme seems to have been departed from, and Raifaello, 
possibly influenced by clerical conservatism, made an exceed- 
ingly beautiful and simple plan, in a more conventional form, a 
design which, says Serlio, ‘‘ in my opinion, is one of the fairest 
draughts that are to be found, out of the which the ingenious 
workman may help himself in many things.” This plan, with- 
out any doubt, would have produced a finer building than that 
which now exists. It is often spoken of as Bramante^s plan, 
but this is an error, although it may have been based upon the 
previous studies of Bramante and his assistants. At Raffaello’s 
death, Peruzzi, appointed to the chief control, found that the 
piers of Bramante needed greatly strengthening, having almost 
collapsed under their own weight ; anxious, too, to restrict the 
scope of the work, and desiring to let the dome be seen from all 
points of view, he reverted to the Greek cross plan. The plan he 
adopted (Plate XLVII.) was really a skilful combination of the 
good points of Bramante’s and Raifaello’s plans : and it seems 
a plausible theory that Raffaello’s eastern termination and 
Peruzzi’s plan were based upon a study (perhaps by Bramante) 
of the ancient Church of San Lorenzo at Milan. Peruzzi’s 
annotator explains that the temple was to have four doors, the 
high altar to occupy the middle. At the corners were to be 
four sacristies, upon which clock towers might be reared. Had 
the author been suffered to carry out his model, there can be 
little doubt that it would have been not only the most magnifi- 
cent temple the world had seen, but one of the purest in taste. 
Peruzzi, however, was cut off in I 53 ^> not without suspicion of 
having been poisoned by one who hoped to succeed him in his 
office at St, Peter’s, and Antonio Sangallo, who then took 
charge of affairs, restudied the whole matter. His design is 
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illustrated, both in plan and elevation, in Fergusson’s History of 
Modern Architecture* The exterior has much merit, but the 
plan little or none, compared with those which had already been 
made. Though retaining the Greek cross principle of Peruzzi, he 
proposed to add a great and wellnigh useless hall or vestibule 
flanked by two great campanili, giving to the exterior the 
form of the Latin cross. It is probable, however, that he had 
little opportunity of making headway with the scheme, his 
time being occupied in building up the niches of the great 
piers of the dome, and possibly by the inner wall of the southern 
apse, which, after it had been thickened by Michelangelo, 
became the outer wall of his restricted plan. The merits of 
Sangallo’s design were freely criticised and generally con- 
demned by his contemporaries, who rarely appear to have done 
Antonio justice. Michelangelo was especially critical, and is 
said to have banned the design because, broken up with its 
innumerable projections, pinnacles, and divisions of members, 
it was more like a work of the Teutons than of the good antique 
manner, or of the cheerful and beautiful modern style.’' Thus 
did the greatest critic of the age set magnitude against multi- 
plicity, and encourage by precept as well as example the 
worship of mere bigness. Many architectural critics of to-day, 
having the benefit of such mistakes as St. Peter’s before them, 
would much prefer Antonio’s elevation, which involved three 
orders in height, to that of one order, which supplanted it. As 
for Antonio’s capacity to carry out such a work, Vasari says : 
‘‘It is true that he effected much, in accomplishing what we 
possess ; but he would, nevertheless, as is believed, have seen 
his way more clearly through certain of the difficulties incidental 
to that work, had he performed his labours in company with 
Baldassare.” Antonio died in 1546, at sixty-one years of age, 
and Michelangelo, ten years his senior, succeeded. He reduced 
the scheme greatly, and by suppressing many of the features 
of the designs both of Peruzzi and Antonio, gave the plan a 
simplicity which, on so great a scale, is now seen to be a blunder. 
He was, however, strong enough to overcome prejudice and 
restore the plan of the equal arms. The cliff-like walls of the 
apses and the towering pilasters, as we know them, are his 
work, as is also the dome, for which he left a complete model 
and drawings. These parts of the church, however, properly 

* Second edition, Vol. I., Figs. 24, 25. 
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belong to the succeeding or Late Period, which Michelangelo 
really initiated, and the extension of the nave, which ended 
the battle between the two forms of cross, belongs to the 
seventeenth century. The fa9ade (page 156) exhibits Carlo 



St. Peter’s, Rome (Interior View). 


Maderno’s work, with a base caricature of the portico which 
Michelangelo had designed to stand free of the main building 
as an appendage to the Greek cross scheme, but which the 
seventeenth century architect made to stick close to the wall. 
Later still are the great Doric peristyles of the forecourt which 
Bernini completed in 1667 (Plate XLVIII.). 

It is the interior (Plate L.) which chiefly concerns us in 
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considering the work of this period. The internal ordinance, 
with its gigantic pilasters and protruding impost mouldings, 
is probably due to Bramante, and his assistants Peruzzi and 
Antonio Sangallo ; for although the long arm of the cross, and 
its colossal wagon-vault, is partly the addition of Maderno, the 
original idea is fairly well preserved, but with late and debased 
details and ornaments. The form of the four supporting piers 
of the dome, which are among the earliest parts of the work, 
makes the projection of the pendentives comparatively slight, 
and necessitates some distortion of the pendentives carrying the 
circular drum. Had these been curved on plan, concentric 
with the dome, or had they been rectangular, there would be 
no irregularity ; but, indeed, none is apparent as the work is 
executed, the huge circular panels of the Evangelists, in mosaic, 
filling up the spaces perfectly,' 

St, Peter's and the Vatican make up the one group of 
Renaissance buildings which in scale and monumental character 
more than holds its own with the old Roman work. In this 
there is significant testimony to the truthfulness of architecture 
as the stone book of history, for in St. Peter's are writ large 
the importance of the Church in the world of the sixteenth 
century, the character and surroundings of its rulers, as well as 
the spirit and aims of the constructors of the material fabric. 
If ancient Rome was built out of the spoils of the conquered 
world, renaissant Rome, too, spoiled Christendom. The Popes 
of the Renaissance are but the sixteenth century types of the 
ancient Emperors : they reoccupy the house that the Romans 
prepared. The palaces of the Vatican and of the Cardinals 
stand in the place of those of the Palatine Hill. Out of the 
tepidarium of the Baths of Diocletian, Michelangelo finds them 
a fitting temple ; the Pantheon of the Olympic deities becomes 
that of Santa Maria and the Galilean fishermen. And so it 
has been said that in St. Peter's the Catholic world adopted 
for the type of its great church the central hall of a Roman 
bath (Plate XLIX.). The architect, however, will dwell more 
on the distinctions than on the type character common to both. 
Particularly he will not fail to observe that it is the addition of 
Maderno, which in its design, its vaulting and lighting, as well 
as its dimensions, presents so close an analogy with the Roman 
vaulted chamber of the Baths of Caracalla or Diocletian. 
Round about the dome, the part which belongs to the culminating 
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period, there is little which need recall the old Roman models. 
The Greek cross plan which successive architects schemed, 
is founded on the early churches, while Michelang-elo’s dome 
design is at the end of a chain in which the links are the dome 
of S. Sofia and Santa Maria del Fiore. But for the principle 
illustrated by the Italian Byzantine domes, it would have been 
impossible to have “ hung the Pantheon in heaven,’’ and but 
for Brunelleschi’s intrepid construction at Florence, even the 
hand of Michelangelo must have faltered before the boldness 
of its drum design with the poor abutment of the sixteen twin 
column props. The triumph of the hand that rounded 
Peter’s dome ” consists largely in this, that on a scale which 
increases every difficulty out of all proportion, the union of 
both systems was successfully effected ; so successfully that 
with the Pantheon and S, Sofia the dome of St. Peter’s is one 
of the most nobly beautiful of architectural creations. 

The internal effect of St. Peter’s is a subject about which 
much has been said. All are agreed that the impression it 
makes on a first visit is not so overwhelming as might be 
expected from its prodigious dimensions. Byron, in notable 
verse, has expressed the idea and given a poetic cause for the 
absence of this effect, and Nathaniel Hawthorne, in his delightful 
picture of Modern Rome, treats of the subject at some length. 
The explanation may be, as he suggests, that when first one 
enters, the ghostly image which almost unconsciously had been 
cherished is shattered by the shock of the reality presented. 
There had been built up in the mind’s eye a vague outline, “ dim, 
and gray, and huge, stretching into an interminable perspective, 
and overarched by a dome like the cloudy firmament,” such an 
edifice in which one might keenly realise the insignificance of his 
own personality. Some of this effect is produced by the dome 
of St. Paul’s in London, and it might naturally be looked for in 
a building greater by far. But when, for the first time, you 
push aside the heavy mattress at the door, or later stand below 
the dome, there is little or none of this feeling, and the first 
impression is of cheerfulness and colour, should you chance to 
see it with the sunlight streaming through the clear windows 
on the mosaics and coloured marbles, fresh and bright through 
three centuries. Then, with the very limited view which can 
be obtained from most points, it is felt to be a poor substitute 
for the preconceived edifice with its boundless vistas, and the 
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next impression is decidedly that it is not so vast a building as 
had been expected. The violation of what may be called the 
human scale, which is perpetrated no less in the enormous size 
of the order than in the colossal cupids, is another reason for 
this. Never before were classical Orders used of this size, save 
in such monumental columns as those of Trajan and Marcus 
Aurelius, and it is not wonderful that the mind and eye, accus- 
tomed to their use on a much smaller scale, should for some 
time fail to grasp their actual dimensions. But every moment 
of time spent within the building and every fresh visit increases 
the sense of its immensity, until, to quote Hawthorne again, 
“ after looking many times, with long intervals between, you dis- 
cover that the Cathedral has gradually extended itself over the 
whole compass of your idea; it covers all the site of your visionary 
temple, and has room for its cloudy pinnacles beneath the dome.” 

There is the same difficulty in realising the immense scale of 
the exterior, but there never comes the same ultimate satisfac- 
tion. The order of the outer wall is still higher, about ninety- 
four feet, and nine feet broad, the capitals being ten feet deep. 
The height of the wall surrounding the structure is 165 feet, 
while the figures on the balustrade of the east front are nineteen 
feet high. While on this matter, it may be said that the total 
height at the dome is 435 feet, twice the height of the central 
towers of York or Durham Cathedrals ; and although less 
remarkable for length than for width and height, it is longer 
than Rochester and Glasgow Cathedrals placed end to end. 
The ultimate victory of the Latin cross has deprived all spec- 
tators within a quarter of a mile to the east of their view of the 
dome. To see it close at hand we must go round the flank of the 
building, whence the effect is splendid (Plate LI.), as it is also 
from any distant point of view. It may be surpassed in grace 
of exterior aspect by St. Paul’s, in London, with its unbroken 
entablature, relatively higher colonnade, and attic ; but without 
St. Peter there had been no St, Paul. The brackets designed by 
Michelangelo to unite the coupled columns and entablature with 
the attic were never carried out, and do not seem to be required. 

Viewing the culminating period in Rome as a whole, we 
observe that, like all art of the highest attainment, it is charac- 
terised by the attention given to proportion and design in the 
mass, the details being made strictly subordinate to the tout 
ensemble kept pre-eminently in view. A feeling for what may 
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be called rhythm in spacing, and a sense of satisfaction in 
simple arrangements and grouping, is evident. The power thus 
gained in composition enabled the architects of this period to 
dispense with the elements which had lingered in the Renaissance 



East Elevation of St. Peter’s, Rome. 

Scale one inch to loo feet. 

from Gothic or Romanesque influence. The traceried window, 
the carved arabesque (at least in exterior work), the splayed 
reveals of doorways and windows, were made to disappear, and 
the freedom and variety of capitals and other purely ornamental 
carving greatly curtailed. Even such elements as the round 
roof and pediment, directly inspired by the Byzantine work, 
were given up, although actually the old Roman form of roof 
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and ceiling, as in Constantine’s Basilica and the Baths of 
Caracalla. Closely connected with the tendency to classic 
imitation may be considered the revival of Greek methods and 
the preference for rectangular compositions, continuity of lines, 
absence of breaks or projections, and monotonous repetition of 
forms. Great use 
is made of the 
columnar form, and 
where it is not pre- 
ferred as a substi- 
tute for the panelled 
pilaster of the early 
period, the pilaster 
is made to assume 
the severe form of 
the Greek anta, 
fluted pilasters 
being relegated to 
interior decoration. 

The reintroduction 
and use of the 
engaged column, 
backed by a square 
pier carrying arches 
(Plate XLIL), of 
which the unfin- 
ished cortile of the 
Palazzo Venezia, 

Rome (1455), is perhaps the earliest instance, is very typical of 
this period, replacing the detached columns of the earlier prac- 
tice (Plate XXXVI ), or the lesser half columns applied to the 
main pilaster, as on Plate X. The mouldings, though less highly 
enriched as a general rule, are of the most refined types and 
purest profiles, delicate, and yet vigorous (page 140, Plate LV.). 
Instead of being cut out of a bevelled surface like most of the 
early Renaissance cornices and mouldings, they approach the 
bolder sections of the Romans, but in refinement of line and 
shading they are more often Greek in feeling than Roman. 
Projection is much increased, and all the effect of timidity 
produced by such low relief as Alberti’s and Bramante’s early 
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A passion for the human figure is a decided characteristic of 
the Roman architects, and led them to impress its semblance 
upon almost every detail of the architecture and every trifling 
accessory they designed. Their plastic power was in this way 
pushed to the verge of weakness. This tendency they certainly 

carried further 



Detail from the Sistine Chapel, Rome. 


than the ancients, 
Greek or Roman, 
in not a few cases, 
as, for example, 
in the Palazzo 
Spada alia Re- 
gola, which is 
especially re- 
markable on ac- 
count of the ornate 
treatment of its 
walls with surface 
decoration in a 
hard-setting 
plaster. This in- 
teresting design 
(page 157) is at- 
tributed to Raf- 
faello, but it was 
not carried out till 
about I S40 for 
Cardinal Capo di 
Ferro, the palace 
taking its present 
name when it 


came into the possession of the Spada family in 1640. 

In interior decoration architects and painters worked together 
to produce rich schemes which rely mainly upon figure painting 
for their telling effects. The most extreme example is of course 
the Sistine Chapel, the work of various artists, including 
Botticelli and Perugino, but remarkable chiefly for the ceiling 
by Michelangelo, and the vast composition on the altar wall 
representing the Last Judgment, painted thirty years later 
by the same master hand. The illustration, on page IS9> 
is of one of the Sibyls from the vaulting, representing the 
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one who dwelt at Erithraea, a name which the Italians have 
again revived in bestowing it, appropriately enough, upon their 
strip of Red Sea territory. The architectural accessories to 
the figure are, in this case, entirely produced by colour on 
the concave surface of the vault, with amazing technical skill. 
The Sistine Chapel is justified by its success and by the un- 
rivalled excellence of the work, but the golden mean of a union 
of truthful architecture and appropriate decoration is attained 
with happier results in the interior of the Villa Farnesina and 
the Palazzo Massimi alle Colonne. One thing appears beyond 
dispute, that Renaissance decoration has a high ideal, and 
demands, for its successful accomplishment, a full knowledge 
and perfect command of the principles of Nature’s design, 
whether in the vegetable or the animal world, as well as of the 
arts of Greece and Rome 



Sibyl from the Vault of the Sistine Chapel, Rome 

Michelangelo, Painter. 
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THE ROMAN INFLUENCE IN THE NORTH OF ITALY. 

In the last chapter an attempt was made to ascertain the 
general drift of the architecture of the time, and to determine 
the points in which it differed from the work of earlier periods, 
rather than to differentiate the works of individual architects. 
Having in this way attained some idea of the nature and 
distinctive qualities of the culminating period as a whole, it 
is fitting that the nicer question should be entered on of dis- 
tinguishing the work of its leading exponents. Architects 
who may be selected for illustration and comparison in this 
connection are Peruzzi, Sanmicheli, and Jacopo Sansovino. 
Each of the trio was at one time connected with Rome, but the 
later and principal practice of Sanmicheli and Sansovino was 
wholly in the dominions of the Venetian Republic. Of the 
three, Peruzzi and Sanmicheli were the originating geniuses, and 
Sansovino the faithful follower. So much was he their imitator 
in architecture that he had on occasions his Peruzzi manner of 
expression, and at other times a manner which is unmistakably 
founded on Sanmicheli’s example. This will be clear from the 
illustrations ; meantime it may be noticed as answer to those 
who affirm that great architects have always been painters, 
amateurs, or at least have not been trained in the regular way, 
that Raffaello, Michelangelo and Sansovino, unrivalled painters 
and sculptors, though designing great architectural works, never 
displayed either the originality or power of Brunelleschi or 
Bramante, who at an early period forsook the craft of the 
sculptor and the painter for architecture, or Sangallo and 
Sanmicheli, who were architects from their boyhood, and 
nothing more. Bramante and Sanmicheli in particular are 
distinguished by a grip of the elements of composition and a 
command over possible combinations in architecture, to which 
their brethren of the brush and chisel never attained. Peruzzi 
was an exception, in that he was an excellent decorative painter 
as well as an architect of the highest capacity. At the same 
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time, were it necessary to make three figures representative of 
the Central Period of the Renaissance architecture, no more 
brilliant triad could be found than the painter, the builder, and 
the sculptor^ whose work makes up the subject-matter of this 
chapter. Naturally we begin with the eldest of the three artists 
chosen, as well as the most influential. 

Baldassare Peruzzi was born at Siena in the year 1481. The 
register of his birth having been discovered in Siennese docu- 
ments, the debated question of his birthplace has been set at 
rest. For “ as seven cities contended for Homer, each desiring 
to claim him for her citizen, so have three most notable cities of 
Tuscan3J', Florence, Volterra, and Siena, namely, all maintained, 
each for herself, that Baldassare was of the number of her 
sons.’’ So Vasari puts it, and he goes on to show how each 
might be said to have had a share in him. Like some of the 
earlier architects of the Renaissance, Baldassare’s early self- 
education was obtained by frequenting the shops of the gold- 
smiths, and in a very short time he had made extraordinary 
progress in drawing, painting, and modelling. The inevitable 
and fateful drawing is made which captivates an astonished 
beholder, in this case Piero, a painter of Volterra, who takes 
the young artist with him to Rome. Here, like all the archi- 
tects of the time who came to anything, Baldassare explored for 
himself the Roman antiquities. But one of his most fortunate 
discoveries was the compatriot who proved his first patron, 
Agostino Chigi (otherwise Chisi, or Ghisi), of Siena, the rich 
banker, the same who, while the Pope visited him in his villa, 
in order to create a striking impression of his wealth, threw 
the gold dinner plate after dining into the Tiber in sight of his 
holiness, and had it fished up secretly early the next morning. 
This story is scarcely characteristic of Chigi, who made a 
most noble use of his vast fortune, in his patronage, particularly, 
of Raffaello as a painter ; and his taste and discrimination 
were shown no less in his selection of Peruzzi as his architect 
at the early age of twenty-five. The Villa Chigi, now known 
as the Farnesina (Plate LII.) in the Transtiberine quarter 
of Rome, is thus Peruzzi’s first work of importance. It is con- 
temporary with, or but a year or two later than Bramante’s 
Cancelleria and Giraud palaces, and shows a great advance 
thereupon. Instead of the timid relief of a foot or so, the end 
wings are boldly projected, the arched loggia gives still greater 
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relief, and the rich frieze crowning the whole is a vast improve- 
ment upon the trifling entablatures of the palaces of Bramante. 
The frieze is worthy of special notice, as it will be seen how 
Sansovino, thirty years later, profited by it in his library at 
Venice (Plate LXI,). The motif is in each case exactly the 
same : cupids holding festoons in each hand between the oblong 
openings in the frieze. This treatment of the frieze remained 
characteristic of Peruzzi throughout his practice, not so much 
in its decoration, as in the system of placing the window 
between the architrave and the cornice. Another feature which 
probably makes its first appearance or rather reappearance here, 
is the reclining figure in the spandril of the arches. Such 
figures were largely adopted by Sanmicheli and Sansovino, but 
anticipated by Peruzzi, as this building attests. The villa is 
perhaps most remarkable for its wonderful frescoes, executed 
both by RafFaello and its architect, who next to Raffaello and 
Michelangelo, was esteemed the greatest decorative painter of 
his age, and was much employed in that capacity. Indeed 
Serlio, who ought to have known, affirms that it was his 
pleasure in the proportions and masses of the columns, when 
seeking to place them in a perspective background, that led 
him into architecture, in which he says, ‘‘he so excelled that 
his like was not almost to be found.’’ 

An important commission (which unfortunately came to 
nothing) was now given him to prepare designs for a fa9ade to 
the immense Church of San Petronio in Bologna. He proceeded 
to that city and designed two plans with elevations, section, and 
perspective, still preserved in the fabbrica of that Church. One 
of the designs, it is interesting to know, was “ in the style of the 
Teutonic nations ” (as his chronicler calls it), meaning thereby 
the Italian Gothic, the prevailing style of the rest of the building. 
Here also he designed the doorway to the Church of San Michele 
in Bosco, which is purely Grecian in its style ; but he was at 
this time almost compelled ” to return to Siena, there to design 
the fortifications of that city, and to superintend their erection. 
Part of this is without doubt what is known as the Wall of 
Peruzzi, which is treated in a distinctly architectural manner, 
with a battered base, dentil and bracket cornice, and heavy 
astragal moulding. Again he repaired to Rome, where perhaps 
the greatest distinction he had yet attained to, empty honour 
though it proved, came to him on his appointment as architect of 
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St. Peter’s (page 146). About this time he had an opportunity of 
displaying his ability in another direction, for when one of the 
first plays written in Italian was performed before Pope Leo he 
prepared all the scenic decorations, and arranged the lights and 
other properties in a clever manner, specially deserving of praise 
in that theatrical 
performances had 
been long out of 
vogue. He is con- 
sidered to have 
been the inventor 
of the now uni- 
versal movable 
scenes, which were 
first used on this 
occasion. At the 
time of the sack 
of Rome and sub- 
sequently, Peruzzi 
passed through 
several remark- 
able adventures, 
fully described by 
Vasari, ultimately 
returning to Siena, 
where he was em- 
ployed in the ser- 
vice of that Re- 
public, as well as 
by other public 
bodies. At this 
time he appears to have furnished the design for the organ 
of the Church of the Ospedale (Plate LI 1 1 .). The design is 
one which deserves most minute and careful study. It is more 
imaginative and capricious than anything else he produced, and 
suggestions of previous and future architectural work appear in 
many of its parts. The pediment (with pillars, arch, and paterae 
in the spandrils) is practically the same motif as the first floor 
windows of the Albergati palazzo at Bologna (Plate LIV.), one 
of his latest works. The acroteria suggest those of the door- 
way at San Michele in Bosco, also in that city. The key block 
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is the same in every detail as the trusses under the ground floor 
■windows of the Palazzo Albergati, and the mouldings and 
enrichments in many parts resemble those which recur in such 
buildings as the Massimi and Albergati. It is not to be sup- 
posed that he was specially addicted to repeating himself : such 
resemblances are only to be looked for in any man’s work, and 
serve to establish firmly the authenticity of nearly all the works 
ascribed to Peruzzi. Various charming houses in Siena are by 
such internal evidence easily identified as his work. Among 
them the Casa Pollini, in the Via Baldassare Peruzzi (page 165), 
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for they honoured this architect by naming a street after him. 
It is not an uncommon type of the Italian town house, distin- 
guished from ordinary work only by the delicacy and richness 
of its chief cornice, its inclined base, the breadth of treatment, 
and the harmony of its proportions. A lane at this point meets 
the street at an acute angle, which is simply truncated, with 
excellent effect. The rich cornice in terra-cotta is buried 
beneath the eaves of greatly projecting rafters. 

It may have been about this time that he furnished the 
designs for the Palazzo Albergati of Bologna, although the 
building does not appear to have been completed, so far as it 
now stands, till some years after his death. Before examining 
tbe^details of this house we remark that it is only little more 
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simplicity, attained by mass of undisturbed wall surface and 
length of horizontal line, unbroken by projections. Equal 
simplicity is attained by Sanmicheli, as will -afterwards be seen, 
but it is got in a different way, and no methods could be more 
dissimilar than those of the two men, though their results are 
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in this particular the same. To mention meantime one circum- 
stance, Peruzzi, since his first work, the Farnesina, seems to 
have had a decided aversion to the use of the Order on the 
exterior of a dwelling-house, never save on that occasion 
employing it throughout, while Sanmicheli never built one 
without reverting to the orders. Generally Peruzzi’s mouldings 
and decorative sculpture indicate a knowledge of the antique 
superior to that evinced in the work of his contemporaries ; 
the use of certain enrichments or profiles is confined to him, 
or takes a new form in his hands. This first floor cornice 
(Plate LV.) is typical, with its Grecian bed moulding over the 
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Doric triglyphon, and the series of lions’ and human heads. 
The crowning moulding of the sloping base plinth, too, if not 
Greek in character, is Egyptian. A flat band or fillet below 
cornices and mouldings is a refinement peculiar to his work. 
This will be better understood by reference to the Palazzo 
Massimi (page 140), afterwards built by Peruzzi in Rome, where 
the mouldings incline surprisingly to the Greek sections, as for 
example in the door cornice and architrave, or the string 
course below the upper columns of the inner loggia. The ogee 
is, however, Peruzzi’s favourite moulding, employed in every 
position, often as an architrave and quirked slightly, as in the 
Albergati. From the delicacy of their outlines as well as their 
individuality of character, there can be little doubt that the 
profiles were drawn by the master’s own hand. 

We have illustrated and described only a few works of this 
industrious master, whose great talents after all appear to 
have availed little to his profit, so that in old age he found 
himself very poor, and died under the most sorrowful circum- 
stances. He was laid in the burial-place of Italy’s great ones, 
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the Pantheon at Rome, alongside his great compeer, Raffaello. 
Peruzzi’s works generally are characterised by their simplicity, 
breadth, beauty of proportion (though inclining to lowness), the 
delicacy and purity of the moulding profiles, and the ingenuity 
displayed in every detail, nothing being executed at hazard. 
His hand is easily to be traced throughout, and there is thus 
less difficulty in identifying his work than there is with that of 
his contemporaries. In general design he combines severity with 
elegance, never startling by crudities or eccentricities. It is 
much to be regretted that we have so little of his work on a 
grand scale that worthily embodies his powers of composition, 
but in the erection of the simple dwelling he has displayed the 
same talents and care, and his artistic capacity is proved by 
this quite as much as if his own St. Peter’s had been carried to 
a successful issue. 

We turn now to his almost equally able contemporary, the 
Veronese. Although Sanmicheli lived to a good old age, and 
probably executed in his lifetime more architectural work than 
any contemporary, his personal history, as told by Vasari, has 
singularly few incidents of what might be called human interest. 
He was born in 1484 at Verona, and derived from his father 
and uncle, who were architects, his first impulses in the direc- 
tion of architecture. At sixteen he was sent to Rome, and by 
nothing more than the zeal of his study of the antiquities soon 
became well known in the city and beyond it. As his biographer 
puts it : — “ Moved by the fame thus early acquired, the people 
of Orvieto invited our young architect to their city, where they 
made him superintendent of works to their so frequently 
cited cathedral.” An altar in the cathedral, the crypt of San 
Domenico, and one or two houses, are the record of his work 
there ; but at the same time he erected, so far as complete, 
the Cathedral of Montefiascone, a little town some fifteen 
miles distant. On account of the unsettled state of Italy 
at this time, Pope Clement VII. made choice of Antonio 
Sangallo and Sanmicheli, and associated them in charge of 
the fortifications of the Papal States, which formed a belt 
across the peninsula ; especially they were required to protect 
Parma and Piacenza on the Northern boundary. This was 
probably Sanmicheli’s introduction to the principal occupation 
of his life. Visiting his native town and district, he was im- 
prisoned as a spy at Padua, but soon liberated, and invited to 
enter the service of the Signoria of that city. This flattering 
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offer he did not accept, but his services were soon afterwards 
secured by the State of Venice, after he had fulfilled all the 
wishes of the Pope, and had been relieved from his employment. 
This circumstance marks the beginning of his success. In the 
service of the Venetian Republic he constructed fortifications 
at Verona, and at Lido and Murano (islands of the Lagune), 
and restored the fortifications of Dalmatia, Corfu, Cyprus, and 
Crete. The obliging Republic lent him for three years to the 
Duchy of Milan, and his services were so much in request 
that the enemies of Italy, the Emperor Charles V. of Spain 
and Francis of France, put themselves in the position of 
declined patrons. The value set on Sanmicheli was in these 
troublous times purely utilitarian, but later his merits as 
an artist were thoroughly appreciated, and in more modern 
days the Veronese have erected a statue to his memory, inscribed 

Michele Sanmicheli, great in civil and religious, supreme in 
military architecture,'* and no juster epitaph could be given 
him. His powers of invention and initiative were unequalled. 
In fortification work he was the first to use the triangular or 
pentagonal bastion, in place of the round or square form, and 
in civil architecture the original character of his work nearly 
effected a revolution in the style, and left its mark on Venetian 
architecture down to the latest period. 

It was almost certainly Sanmicheli's familiarity with the 
military engineering work which fed his excessive love for 
bigness, and of extreme simplicity. In his suppression of 
mouldings, wherever possible, he anticipated, by some three and 
a half centuries, an artistic tendency of the present day in not 
unwholesome reaction from the opposite extreme. The effect 
of this in its application to domestic work may be well illus- 
trated by the example of the Palazzo Pompei (Plate LVI.), built 
about 1530. The simple rusticated lower storey is an almost 
invariable treatment, although rusticated pillars or pilasters 
are sometimes employed by him. Mouldings or carving are 
denied to the window sills and brackets, and a plain plinth both 
below and on top of the first floor balustrade takes the place of 
the usual cornice and string course. The placing of the column 
bases on a double pedestal is a characteristic touch. Rich as 
the colonnaded top storey is, simplicity is maintained in the 
treatment of the archivolt of the upper windows, a double fillet 
and plain fascia being considered enough emphasis and decora- 
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THE PALAZZO POMPEI, VERONA. THE PALAZZO BEVILACQUA, 
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tion. The great heads on the keystones of the upper window 
arches, serving to support the overhanging entablature (actually, 
as well as in effect, for the architrave is jointed over them), 
emphasize also the simplicity of the whole composition. The 
doorway is high and narrow, but the low proportion of the 
Doric columns should be noticed, being just about seven 
diameters high and the pilasters only six and a half. Both are 
fluted, and the effect is very much that of purely Greek Doric 
columns. In this example can be traced a combination of the 
early Florentine and the later Roman usages. The lower storey 
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we might find in many of the palaces in Florence, while the upper 
is distinctively Roman, an application of the Theatre of Marcellus 
t5rpe. The two are welded together with considerable skill, and it 
may be that the absence of a cornice at the first floor assists this 
Less severe is the Palazzo Bevilacqua (Plate LVI)., in the 
same city, where a rhythmical grouping of the pillars, after 
Bramante’s method, has been employed. By such a division 
the maximum of light is gained without too great sacrifice of 
stability, the grouping of the two supports satisfying the eye, 
and permitting of a window being cut through between them. 
The effect, however, would be happier if this perforation had 
been avoided. Here the lower rusticated storey is boldly 
pilastered, and some of the upper columns fluted spirally, like 
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the pillars of the church at Brescia, or the columns of late 
Roman times. Again we observe the raising of the columns 
high above the balustrade, on pedestals. 

The Porta Stuppa, or del Palio (1524 — 57), is one of the 

most admired 

productions of | 
this scarcely 
rivalled master, 
and deservedly 
so, as in the 
front facing the 
city he has 
shown what 
may be done by 
pure proportion 
and the sim- 
plest materials. 

Almost every 
decoration that 

Front of the Porta del Palio (or Stuppa), Verona, facing 
COUia De sup- ^^e City. 

pressed base, Sanmicheli, Archt. 

astragal, archivolt — is given up, and yet the result is nobly 
beautiful. Those who scoff at the idea of proportion producing 
architecture may well be set to study this exquisitely designed 
gateway. Sanmicheli here gives a taller proportion to his 
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Doric columns than usual with him, probably to counteract the 
lines of horizontal coursing and the extra thickness in which 
the rustication involves the column. It should be noticed that 
the stone courses are irregular in their depth, and not set off 
with the exactitude supposed to be characteristic of Renais- 
sance work The unusual character of the impost is to be re- 
marked. On 
the exterior 
(pagei7S)the 
composition 
is less simple 
but even 
more interest- 
ing. The im- 
post is raised 
to a higher 
level so as to 
support a 
perfectly flat 
arch with 
another flat 
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neath and 


beyond, on simple jambs. The columns (eight and a half 
diameters) are embedded, and instead of being built in 
courses with the rest of the work, as on the other side, are 
in large upright stones. The only jar in the composition is 
produced by the ungainly straddling side door pediments. The 
fine Doric frieze and architrave are in large blocks of stone, 
jointed, as in most of his work, through the centre of the 
triglyphs over each column and each bust or key-block. 

The other gateway, the Porta Nuova, the work of the same 
master hand, attains a still greater simplicity and severity, 
and is an equally fine composition. But the immense keystones 
in which Sanmicheli delighted have the effect of lowering the 
impost in relation to the architrave, and so have cut the wall 
into two equal parts with less happy effect. So far, in this 
case,, does simplicity go that the archivolt ‘is formed, in the 
centre opening, by simply recessing the arch stones ; and 
instead of a cornice a plain plinth and capping are employed 
over the side triglyphs, if they can be called so, when the two 
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complete glyphs or channels are wanting, 
courses are pleasingly varied in depth. 



Here again the 

Sanmicheli’ s 
most famous work 
is perhaps his Cap- 
pella Pellegrini in 
the Church of 
San Bernardino, 
Verona : this is cir- 
cular throughout, 
with the attached 
Corinthian order 
of the lower storey 
spaced so as to 
give four wide and 
four narrow inter- 
columniations ; the 
wider spaces are 
recessed, and the 
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Plans and Section of the Cappella Pellegrini in San Bernardino, Verona. 

Sanmicheli, Archt. 


narrower contain niches (page 178). Light is admitted through 
windows which are grouped in the upper storey, and a coffered 
dome surmounted by a lantern completes the composition 
of this very scholarly and somewhat ornate interior. If San- 
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micheli is best known for this, his greatest work probably is the 
Palazzo Grimani at Venice (Plate LVII.), which, however, was 
carried out by others after his death. This is a pile of much 
dignity and majesty, and has been universally admired. Even 
Ruskin, little as he likes Renaissance, and especially this phase 

of it, says that 



‘‘ there is not an 
erring line, not a 
mistaken pro- 
portion through- 
out its noble 
front.’’ But its 
faults are more 
apparent than in 
this architect’s 
more perfect work 
at Verona. The 
lowest storey is 
magnificent ; but 
the comparative 
lowness of pro- 
portion of the two 
upper storeys 
offend. The squat- 
ness of the first 
floor is contributed 


Detail of the Lower Storey of the Cappella Pellegrini -^q Ly the balus- 
iN San Bernardino, Verona. - i i 

Sanmicheii, trade, which cuts 

off theactual height 

of the arch orders. A curious circumstance is the varying pro- 
portion of the Corinthian order, which is used throughout, save in 
the top storey, where the arch order is Ionic. The main pilasters 
are fluted as usual in Sanmicheli’s work. The actual height of 
the building is ninety-seven feet, and it is ninety feet wide. In 
the setting out, Sanmicheli has retained the irregular horizontal 
distribution of the earlier Venetian work, grouping his windows 
in the middle, and in this respect it is exactly the same as the 
Palazzo Vendramin (Plate XXX.). The vertical disposition is 
also similar even to the balcony on the first floor, but with differing 
proportions. But the traceried window had to be given up as 
being non-classical, in obedience to the law of rejection of such 
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elements. The result is that although losing the almost feminine 
grace of the Vendramin, it has gained a certain masculine 
vigour and power, a character quite as good in its own way. 
The Grimani presents a composition only to be found in Venice, 
but it is a development of the Venetian type complicated by its 
architect’s Roman education and leanings. 

It is therefore a mistake to speak of a Venetian school of 
Renaissance architecture. The steps of architectural progress 
cannot be traced in Venice alone, and there were in fact several 
schools. First, that of the Lombardi, which produced the 
beautiful early work in Venice, introduced probably, and 
certainly influenced from Lombardy, of which the Vendramin 
and the Miracoli church are good examples. Second, that of 
Sanmicheli and Sansovino, perfectly distinct, and influenced 
directly from Rome, which will become more clear as we review 
the work of the later master. In the title of this chapter there 
is a double signification in the word Roman ; this, however, 
will not obscure the meaning. Primarily it is intended to 
signify Roman in the modern or sixteenth century sense, the 
influence exerted by the artists in Rome of that date ; but it 
may also be- correctly taken to represent the influence of such 
antique Roman buildings as the Theatre of Marcellus, and the 
triumphal arches, by which at this culminating period the 
architects of the renaissant Rome were guided. Closely following 
on these two distinct Venetian schools was that of Palladio and 
Scamozzi, whose work is dealt with in the next chapter, while 
a fourth school is that of the seventeenth century architects, 
who did excellent work in Venice on quite different lines. This 
seaborn city is remarkable as containing work of all periods 
from its early Christian foundation to the eighteenth century, 
and perhaps the best of each period, and for these reasons is 
architecturally the most interesting city in Europe. 

Jacopo or Giacomo Sansovino has many points in common 
with the great Michelangelo. Like him, he was born into 
the early phase of the Renaissance in Tuscany, by his sculpture 
and architecture did good work for the culminating period, and 
unfortunately, too, assisted its decline in his own declining 
years. Apart from Michelangelo, he was the last survivor of 
the group of talented architect-sculptors associated with 
Florence, and the only rival that versatile genius had to fear 
in the field of sculpture. Once, at least, they were brought into 
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competition, in the case of the proposed fa9ade of San Lorenzo 
at Florence, the honours resting with Michelangelo, who should 
have refrained from the architectural competition, it being the 
desire of Pope Leo X. that he should execute the sculpture and 
generally supervise the work. In the event it proved the most 
barren victory he achieved, resulting in nothing but misspent 
years in marble quarries- Jacopo was born in Florence, prob- 
ably in i486, Vasari’s date of 1477 being now disputed. His 
family name was Tatti, but he 

was called Sansovino from his ^ i~ n r 

first master (Andrea da Monte T | 1 I 

Sansovino), the great sculptor I | | 9 

and architect of the later Early T 

Period, to whom he became as a 11 |i ^ j 

son. The fame of the pupil has I 1 cortii-e. j | 

eclipsed that of the master, but I | | j ^ 

Andrea was really the greater I I'* 

artist, and one who by his inven- ^ 

tive powers materially aided in I I ante-room 7|}|!lji:i[lll[ J| 

bringing about the changes of the ^ | 

sixteenth century. Going as a U l ■ 1 — "B 

young man to Rome, Jacopo Cm ifinl 1 

found employment as a sculptor * apartment J 

under Bramante and others, and, I I T 

like Brunelleschi, devoted himself I I I In 

so assiduously to the study of the | - ^ I ■ m ■■r i 

Roman antiquities that he fell ill /“^IlLJiiL H ™ 
and had to return to breathe his , ' . ^ ^ 

native air. Remaining for a time cob- 

in Florence, a brilliant career naro della Ca’ grande, Venice. 

j--. J. Sansovino, Archt. 

opened for him as a sculptor. It 

was at this time he competed for the fagade of San Lorenzo, 
and with his plan and model journeyed once more to Rome to 
interview the Pope. The whole work being, however, entrusted 
to Michelangelo, he seems to have decided not to return to 
Florence, and so at Rome he entered upon what may be called 
the second period of his artistic career, and became more 
specially an architect. Here he designed two churches, one 
the national church of the Florentines, which was preferred 
by Pope Leo X. to the plans prepared by Raffaello, Antonio 
S?tngallo and Peruzzi, and several palaces, among them th? 
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Plan op First Floor of the Pal. Cor- 

NARO DELLA Ca’ GrANDE, VENICE. 

J. Sansovino, Archt. 
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Niccolini, illustrated in Letarouilly.^ He was also, it is believed, 
associated with Peruzzi in at least one undertaking, the casino 
of the Pope Julius III. In the confusion caused by the sack 
of Rome in 1527, Sansovino took refuge in Venice, where a 
degree of tranquillity and security was at that time to be 
expected. Here he seems to have been cordially welcomed 
and much appreciated. At the age of forty-one he entered 



Palazzo Cornaro della Ca’ Grande, Venice. 

Jacopo Sansovino, Archt. 


on the happiest and most prosperous period of his career, 
during which he executed the series of remarkable buildings 
on which his fame rests. The glimpse which Benvenuto Cellini 
gives of his personal character is not pleasant. After insulting a 
sculptor, Tribolo (a former pupil, whom he had asked to Venice, 
and who had been accompanied there by Cellini), by dismissing 
him, and by asking Cellini to dinner, “ he never once ceased,” 
in Cellini’s words, “ to boast at table of his own performances, 
whilst he made very free with Michelangelo, and all other 
artists, however eminent. I was so disgusted at this behaviour, 
that I did not eat one morsel with appetite. I only took the 
liberty to express my sentiments thus : ‘ O Signor Giacopo, 
^ Edifice Rom^ Moderne, Volt I., pi- 14, 15, lO. 



Plate LVIII 



SECTION OF THE PALAZZO CORNARO DELLA CA’ GRANDE, VENICE. 
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men of worth act as such ; and men of genius, who distinguish 
themselves by their works, are much better known by the 
commendations of others, than by vainly sounding their own 
praises/ Upon my uttering these words, we all rose from 
table murmuring our discontent.” However this may be. 



Lower Windows of Pajlazzo Cornaro della Ca* Grande, 

, , , Venice. J. Sansovino ^ Archt. 

w. j. A., del. 


Sansovino was 
very much es- 
teemed in Venice 
for his work’s sake 
at least. He and 
Titian were close 
friends, and when it 
became necessary 
to raise a large sum 
by special taxation 
on the citizens, the 
two artists were 
exempted. 

The Palazzo of 
the Cornaro della 
Ca’ Grande (1532) 
has been described 
by Vasari as sur- 
passing all the 
others in majesty, 
grandeur, and 
convenience, and 
perhaps the most 
splendid residence 
in Italy,” while to 
Ruskin it is one 
of the coldest and 


worst buildings of the central Renaissance ” (page 182). 
Perhaps the truth lies between the two extremes. Comparing 
It with the Grimani, we note that the proportions are 
different, this being about fifteen feet wider, while the height 
remains about the same (ninety-eight feet). The rusticated 
lower stones are very finely treated, but above the level of their 


massive cornice the design is monotonous in the extreme. 
Equal divisions throughout, both longitudinally and vertically, 
without any of the irregular distribution of the Grimani, and 
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Venetian work generally ; and the sameness of the two upper 
storeys, even to their balconies, render it a failure. Instead of 
one order throughout, as at the Grimani, all the orders are 
employed. The spandrils are filled with trophies and torsos 
and the oval shell form of the windows in the frieze gives a 
sign of the decline. Sansovino was always unfortunate in 
his treatment of angles, and in this case the upper cornices are 
broken over a paltry ridge of pilaster which shows itself between 








La, Zecca, or Mint^ Venice. 

J. Sansovino, Archt. 

the engaged columns. It is a relief to turn from the tiresome 
and overladen upper stories to the quiet simplicity and dignity 
of the lowest, which looks like the work of another hand. The 
cleverest thing about the design is the way in which these two 
windows are joined. The general arrangement of the palace, as 
well as other Venetian palaces, may be learned from the plan of 
the first floor (page i8i). Above the entrance hall is the great 
room of the house, which suggests the closer grouping of the 
central windows of the front, so unfortunately not adopted 
ante-room behind it is lighted from the inner court, 
the section (Plate LVIIh) explaininp^ the arrangement, and 
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showing the grand entrance from the canal, the staircase, and 
the elevation of the cortile. 

In the Zecca, or Mint of the Venetian Republic, a fire-proof 
stone and iron construction, Sansovino exhibits his Sanmicheli- 
manner already alluded to : a very poor imitation it is (page 185). 
The rustication of the pillars is done in a much less happy way 
than by Sanmicheli, who only recessed the joints of the courses. 
The canopies over the first floor windows are confusing in their 
too great projection, and weak in their modillion supports. 
Sansovino never seems to have discovered the importance of a 

A B c D E F 



View of Central Part op Venice. 

A The Zecca. B The Libreria Vecchia. C Campanile of S. Marco and the Loggetta. 

D The Procuratie and Piazza. E The Doges* Palace and Domes of the Church of S. 

Marco. F The Prison, 

dominating cornice ; or else thought he could do without it. 
In the Cornaro no one cornice is more important than another, 
while in this case the chief one is at the second floor, and 
there is a full order and entablature over. It is only by lapses 
like these that one can be led to believe that the architect 
of the Zecca was architect of the Library, for their general 
character is totally different ; and it is still more difficult to 
believe that they were begun in the same year. The end of the 
Library is seen beyond the Mint in the view on page 185, and 
the relative position of the chief buildings of Venice will be 
readily apprehended by reference to the view from the campanile 
of San Giorgio Maggiore. Plate LIX. shows in the foreground 


LIX. 



THE LIBRERIA VECCHIA AND LOGGETTA, VENICE. 






Plate LX. 
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THE LOGGETTA, VENICE. 

Destroyed by Fall of the Catnpanilej xgoz* and rebuilt. 
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the Loggetta at the base of the campanile of St. Mark,^ erected 
by Sansovino in 1540, with reliefs finely displayed in an upper 
storey treated after the manner of an attic (Plate LX.). The 
figures in the niches of the ground floor represent Peace, Apollo, 
Mercury, and Pallas ; they are the work of the master himself, 

as the inscription 
round their bases 
records — ‘‘ Opus 
Sansovino Floren- 
tini.” The figure 
selected for illus- 
tration here, Mer- 
cury, is a charac- 
teristic example, 
and in this con- 
nection may be 
quoted Vasari’s 
judgment upon his 
sculptural work • 
— ‘^Although 
yielding on the 
whole to Michel- 
angelo, yet Sanso- 
vino was the 
superior of that 
artist in certain 
points. In his 

Figure of Mercury from Loggeita, Venice. draperies, his chil- 

J. Sansovino, Sculptor. drcn, and the 

expression which 

he gave to his women, for example, Jacopo never had an equal. 
The draperies by his hand are, indeed, most delicately beautiful ; 
finely folded, they preserve to perfection the distinction between 
the nude and draped portions of the form. His children are soft 
flexible figures, with none of the muscular development proper 
only to adults : the little round legs and arms are truly of flesh 
and in nowise different to those of Nature herself. The faces of 
his women are sweet and lovely ; so graceful withal that none can 
be more so, as may be seen in certain figures of the Madonna, in 



* The Loggetta was unfortunately destroyed by the fall of the 
bm it has been rebuilt, tog^ether with the campanile. 


campanile in 1902^ 
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those of Venus, and in others by his hand/^ The colossal figures 
of Mars and Neptune at the head of the Giants’ Staircase — 
from which this fine flight of steps of earlier date derives its 
name — are also by this master (page 89). At Padua, Sansovino 
remodelled the cortile of the old University, but his hand is 
seen to greater advantage in the design of the Capella del 
Santo in the Church of S. Antonio, for which he also executed 
some of the reliefs in the wall panels. But the Library at Venice 
(Plate LIX) may now concern us : the view is of the fa9ade to the 
Piazzetta, which faces the Gothic arcades of the Ducal Palace, as 
if challenging comparison. The high proportions of its entabla- 
tures, and the double row of pedestals as well as the extreme 
projection of its middle cornice, diminish the value of its 
columns as elements of rigidity, and the whole has somewhat 
of the effect of being carved, like the tombs of Petra, out of the 
living rock. It is sculptor’s architecture pure and simple, and 
if we are to look upon Peruzzi’s as painter’s, and Sanmicheli’s 
as engineer’s architecture, then let us rather choose the work 
of the painter and engineer. In plan, which shows some 
ingenuity, the building is a narrow strip, having its chief 
entrance in the centre under the loggia, flanked by fine carved 
telamones, but with no feature marking its position on the 
exterior. The interior of the library reveals an elliptical ceiling, 
whereby hangs a tale. Ordinary coved ceilings came into use 
in Venice about the end of the fifteenth century, but Sansovino, 
perhaps disliking plaster ceilings, made an attempt to obtain 
a more truthful construction by turning in masonry a flat 
elliptical vault. Unfortunately it collapsed, and poor San- 
sovino was thrown into prison, and fined a thousand scudi for 
his failure, a fate,” says Smirke, “ which must have power- 
fully operated on the minds of his brother artists in overcoming 
their scruples about plaster coves.” 

The large scale photograph (Plate LX I.) gives a capital idea 
of this building in detail. The lower and open arcade is almost 
perfect in its proportion and treatment, and is in Sansovino’s 
best Peruzzi manner. We could wish he had carried it through- 
out. It is true that the heads are the heads of Sanmicheli, but 
the figures in the spandrils, the treatment of the Doric, and 
every moulding of it rather recall Peruzzi. One peculiarity it 
has, and defect may be, in the great depth of the entablature 
(one-third of the column), and an inordinate enlargement of the 
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metope. This seems peculiarly unnecessary in an intermediate 
entablature. One might also criticise the pillar of the same 
Ionic order in varying heights, but on the same level, as also 
the crowding of the pedestals on the first floor cornice. The 
upper entablature is exceedingly high, being one half of the 
column supporting it, and is evidently proportioned to the 
height of the whole fa9ade. As mentioned before, it derives from 
the Farnesina (Plate LI I.) its sculptural detail and arrange- 
ment of windows. The stylobate is too shallow for due effect 
while the steps should have been double the height. It were 
easy to point out faults, for the work cannot be commended as 
architecture of the very highest class, but it has many charms, 
and few buildings have been more admired and imitated. 

If they are regarded as a whole, it is not too much to claim 
that the series of remarkable buildings described in this chapter, 
joined to those referred to in the last, prove that this culminating 
period of the Renaissance was a great fact in architectural 
history, quite worthy of comparison with the Periclean age in 
Greece, the Augustan era of Imperial Rome, or the climax 
of mediaeval art in France and England. It would be altogether 
unreasonable to claim that it was superior to Greek or Gothic, 
except in certain particulars, but in its comparative amenability 
to modern requirements it touches us more nearly to-day than 
either. It has its own artistic value apart from Greece or 
ancient Rome, and within its own limits rose in the first half 
of the sixteenth century to a high degree of excellence. The 
approach to anything like perfection in art is proverbially 
perilous, and to maintain a movement at its zenith over a long 
period of time is not given to mortal men. Decline is inevitable ; 
but it is not to be supposed that, because much of the design 
produced by the later architects of the Renaissance in Italy 
fails to maintain the standard of refinement and general excel- 
lence which distinguishes the work of Peruzzi, it lacks qualities 
which will always make its appeal widely felt. Many of the 
later buildings are extremely fine and imaginative, while some 
of the most extensive schemes that are to be found in Italy 
to-day were carried on to completion during the seventeenth 
century or more often owe their initiation to that prolific 
building period. 
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CHAPTER VI. 


PALLADIO AND HIS CONTEMPORARIES. 

So far as we have had experience of revivals in art and archi- 
tecture, it would seem to be their common fate that, taking 
rise in bold and original work inspired by the prototype, but 
mixed with a good deal of what was currently accepted, they 
should tend more and more to approximate to that prototype 
till something like literal reproduction is reached, and the revival 
loses much of its vitality. And so the Renaissance, beginning 
with the original work of Brunelleschi, followed in the main 
this tendency when relieved from the authority of his immediate 
school. Nothing in the earlier phases of the Renaissance move- 
ment approached so nearly to antique Roman ideas as Sanso- 
vino’s Library in Venice, or Vignola’s numerous works in 
Rome and elsewhere ; and the early work of the Lombardi or 
other Northern masters, despite its delicate detail, does not 
show so close an approximation to the reticence and refinement 
of Grecian art as Peruzzi displays in his scholarly Palazzo 
Massimi at Rome. 

Closely connected with this tendency is another, which may 
or may not be characteristic of revivals, but which can be 
clearly discerned in the course of the Italian Renaissance, 
namely, that the later developments are first seized upon by 
the revivalists, who thereafter incline to seek further back for 
their sources of inspiration. It is clear that the Italian Renais- 
sance in Brunelleschi’s time (except in the case of the Etruscan 
palazzi, which were designed on a different basis), was inspired 
by somewhat late Roman work, as was also Bramante’s first 
and second manner. More distinctly is this observable in 
Milan and Venice, where, beginning with a combination of 
features which derived their origin from the Roman buildings 
of the type of the Baths of Caracalla, it culminated in a far 
closer adherence to principles which distinguish the work of 
Augustan Rome. 

A. 


N 
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It is not necessary to conclude from such backward tendencies, 
as many have done, that the whole basis of the Renaissance in 
architecture was false and wrong*. All phases of art have had 
their decline, and in the nature of things the Italian revival 
could not maintain a standard of perfection for ever. When it 
did deteriorate, moreover, it was not for lack of vitality in the 
elements of the style, for so full were they of possibilities, as 
yet undeveloped, that they were turned to good account 
subsequently in France and England. 

Chief among the disturbing causes in Italy which tended to 
divert the arts from their finest expression must be recognised 
the loss of real prosperity and liberty in the country which had 
reached its zenith in the early years of the sixteenth century ; 
next in importance, the ascendancy of Michelangelo and his 
unfettered style ; and finally, the intensified classicism which 
prevailed for a time, with its tendency to reduce the art of 
design to a system of rules and regulations. Taking the least 
important first, it should be borne in mind that the apotheosis 
of Vitruvius, that worst of architects,'' had reached its full 
height, and the most absurd homage was paid to the man who 
happened to be the only architectural writer whose works were 
preserved from antiquity. Some idea of the mischievous 
nonsense which permeated the minds of the best architects 
of the time may be derived from the philosophy of Serlio, 
a pupil of a greater than Vitruvius, writing about the middle 
of the sixteenth century. In speaking of the ruins of the 
Theatre of Marcellus, at Rome, one of the most admired works 
of the Augustan period, he says : ‘^ . . . and there, in truth, I 
found as excellent forms as ever I saw in any old ruins, and 
mostly in the capitals of the Doric, and also on the imposts of 
the arches, which I think agree well with the doctrine of 
Vitruvius. Likewise the frieze, triglyph and metope agree 
well enough ; but the Doric cornice, though it be very full of 
members and well wrought, yet I found it to differ much from 
Vitruvius instructions ; for being rather prodigal of members, 
it was of such a height that two-thirds of it should have been 
enough for the architrave and the frieze. I am of the opinion, 
therefore (by licence of these or other antiquities), that a 
workman in these days should not make a mistake, and by 
mistake I mean to do contrary to the precepts of Vitruvius ..." 
Serlio thus encouraged architects to follow the teachings of 



Plate LXII. 



TOMB OF LORENZO DE’ MEDICI. 

NEW SACRISTY, SAN LORENZO, FLORENCE. 

Michelangelo, Sculptor and Architect. 
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Vitruvius with meticulous care, and further asserts that “ as 
in every art there is one more learned than another to whom 
authority is given that his words are fully accepted and without 
doubt believed, who then will deny (if he be not ignorant) 
that Vitruvius in architecture is worthy of the highest eminence 



New Sacristy, San Lorenzo, Florence. 

MicJielangelo, Archt. 


and that his writings, where no other notable reason or cause 
is to move us, ought for their own worthiness to be inviolably 
observed, and to be better credited than any work of the 
Romans ? . . Thus, the writings of Vitruvius, nebulous 
as they were on many points — and partly perhaps because 
of their obscurity — were set up as the only and infallible 
standard of excellence, not alone by Serlio, who is only giving 
expression to the attitude of a large proportion of the architects 
of his generation. And yet it was not the ridiculous idolatry 
of Vitruvius, still less a slavish following of antique models, 
that militated against the continuance of the best aspects of 
the Renaissance. These it might have outlived ; indeed, it 
is possible to conceive that upon this foundation a superstructure 
nobler and finer might one day have been reared. But what 
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could be expected of a generation of architects who were 
careful about the proportions of a column and careless as to 
its use ; who discussed its exact proportions and entasis, the 
depth of its base and capital, and yet were^ indifferent whether 
it did its constructive work, or whether it merely carried a 
piece of statuary or filled a recess ? The loss of conformity 
to constructive principle was the decisive cause of a downward 
tendency, and if the responsibility for this can be attached to 
any one man, that man was Michelangelo, the greatest genius 
of all. 

His earliest important architectural works, not to speak of 
designs that were never carried out — notably that for the 
fa9ade of the Church of San Lorenzo, Florence — were the 
Medici Mausoleum, better known as the New Sacristy, and 
the Mediceo-Laurentian Library, adjoining the same church. 
The Sacristy, which was begun on the accession of Pope 
Clement VII., another Medici, and roofed in about a year’s 
time (1524), was of the same shape and dimensions as the Old 
Sacristy of Brunelleschi (page 26). In the architectural 
manipulation of the interior, so far as then accomplished, there 
are no signs of declining vigour ; but before 1536, when he left 
his magnificent tombs incomplete, he had constructed the archi- 
tectural background * shown in Plate LXIL, in which the germ 
of later unrestrained developments may be clearly discerned. 
Henceforth, there seems to have been a constant desire on the 
part of architects to find room for reclining figures on minor 
pediments ; they seldom succeeded, however, in obtaining 
attitudes of sublime repose comparable with this supreme 
model. Michelangelo had also furnished some vague instruc- 
tions for the vestibule and staircase of the Library, which the 
ever-faithful Vasari carried out, finishing it in 1571, with what 
result the illustrations (page 198) suffice to show. 

The qualities in Michelangelo’s work which appear to have 
led the development of architectural design away from orthodox 
channels and into somewhat devious ways were : First and 
chiefly, its insincerity, in which may be included not only an 
absence of truthful construction or logical articulation, but 
the tendency to employ architectural features as mere scenery, 

* This “ architectural background ” was intended to be completed by the addition 
of painting (see Vasari’s letter to Michelangelo, March 17th, 1563), and two other 
tombs — those of Lorenzo il Magnifico and his brother Giuliano — were contemplated. 
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and to introduce false or unnecessary columns, windows, 
niches, consoles and balustrades, arising out of an unwholesome 
dread of unbroken wall surface ; second, a quality which from 
its nature had less disastrous consequences, that of exaggerated 
- scale, well exem- 
plified by the 
Corinthian pilaster 
treatment of the 
Palazzo dei Con- 
servator! on the 
Capitoline Hill, 
Rome (page 199 ), 
erected after his 
design, as well as 
in the gigantic 
pilaster order and 
attic of the exterior 
of St. Peter’s. 
Michelangelo may 
not have learned 
so much as the 
grammar of the art 
of architecture ; 
but his enormous 
reputation as a 
painterand 

VESTIBULE OF MeDICEO-LaURENTIAN LIBRARY, FLORENCE. 1 

Michelangelo and Vasari, Atchts. ^CUlptOr at a 

time when men 

were less disposed to restrict genius to a narrow field — led to 
his mannerisms in architectural design becoming the mode, 
and solecisms he perpetrated were seized upon by those who 
^ came under the influence of his work 

under the conviction that so great 
^ personality could do nothing 
E 9 wrong. But his supremacy, outside 

B. ^ was disputed by many 

Bn r~~^, architects who had convictions and 

■g ^9 who could think for themselves. 

H. — ■■ ofil Even Giorgio Vasari, of Arezzo 

Pakt PtAK OF Vestibule ^ 574 -)> who was eminently 

MicAeiangoo ani Vasari, Archts. a disciple of Michelangelo, when 


Part Plan of Vestibule 
M-tchelangelo and, Vasari^ Archts. 
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left to his own resources, made valuable contributions to the 
advancement of design on lines which barely reflect the methods 
of his master. Known rather for his Lives of Painters^ Sculptors 
and Architects than for his building exploits, Vasari neverthe- 
less, in the fagade of the Palazzo del Uffizi, Florence, evolved a 
bay unit by a new disposition of elements and one which gains 



Palazzo dei Conservatori, Rome. 


M ichelangelOf Arch t . 


immeasurably by repetition : this was one of the first public 
buildings to be erected in which a number of irregular apart- 
ments were planned behind a uniform and dignified fagade, and 
to Vasari must be given the credit for producing one of the 
earliest and one of the finest street fagades in Europe (page 200). 
No mean decorative painter, a keen student of the arts, author 
and architect of distinction, Vasari^s reputation has been 
eclipsed by that of his brilliant contemporaries, but the debt 
we owe him is none the less real. 

Of very different calibre was Bernardo Buontalenti (1536 — 
1608), whose numerous works are for the most part undated and 
overlooked in the wealth of memorable building carried out in 
various parts of Italy in the latter half of the sixteenth century. 
Not only in palace and villa design, but also in garden arrange- 
ment and embellishment, Buontalenti showed a lively imagina- 
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tion tempered by scholarly restraint, and whether engaged on 
the Loggia de’ Banchi at Pisa or the grotto and fountains in the 
Boboli Gardens at Florence (Plate LX 1 1 1 .), adapted his manner 
to the special requirements of the problem to be solved quite 
independently of tendencies which might have diverted him 



The Palazzo Uffizi, Florence. 

Vasarif ArcUt. 


into other channels than those suggested by his own convic- 
tions. To one of his pupils, Luigi Cardi (i 5 59 — 1613), commonly 
known as II Cigoli, is attributed the completion of some of 
Buontalenti’s buildings, in addition to the Palazzo Rcnuccini, 
and the cortile of the Palazzo “ Non Finito,” both at Florence. 
This admirably restrained treatment for a courtyard (page 201), 
with its pairs of Doric columns, so well spaced, owes something 
to the influence of one of the cleverest architects of the late 
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Renaissance in Italy, and one who, for a time, succeeded in 
warding- off the more injurious tendencies which were threaten- 
ing to divert Renaissance design from its main line of progress. 
This was Andrea Palladio of Vicenza (1518 — 1580), of whose 
life little is recorded, but whose works show him to have been 
a man of fine 
perceptions and 
no little origin- 
ality. The time 
at which he 
arrived was un- 
fortunate for 
him, and his 
opportunities 
were inferior to 
those which fell 
to the lot of less 
competent men, 
but he made the 
most of them, 
and Vicenza, his 
native town, 
where he lived 
and worked and 
died, is of great consequence as a result of his activities 
there. 

Ever since the time of Inigo Jones, Palladio has been parti- 
cularly admired in this country, and his name has here attained 
quite a fictitious importance. Why he should be better known 
and more honoured than Peruzzi or Sanmicheli it is difficult to 
understand, unless it be that he showed what could be done on 
a small scale and with simple and inexpensive materials. It has 
been well said that he knew how to make a building “ grand 
without great dimensions and rich without much expense.’’ In 
his works one does not find marble or precious stones, for his 
genius was stifled in an inferior kind of cement, and he seems to 
have rejected all idea of colour effect. To do him justice, the 
faults of his work were the faults of the age rather than of the 
man ; and in no place was architectural design kept more 
severely free from excesses, alike in composition and in orna- 
ment, than in this fascinating northern town, where the hand 
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of that friend of virtuous poverty in architecture, it has been 
said, ‘‘ lies heavy in many places.” To his influence, neverthe- 
less, is undoubtedly due the superiority of the whole of the 
Venetian work of this period over that of most other active 
centres. It is probable, however, that his wide fame out of 
Italy is mainly due 
to the popularity of 
his excellent book, 
which has passed 
through an astonish- 
ing number of 
editions and has 
been translated into 
many of the 
European languages. 

At the age of 
thirty-one, in the 
year 1549, Palladio 
constructed the 
arcades around the 
Gothic Consiglio, 
or Town Hall, of 
Vicenza, and thereby 
achieved a success 
he never afterwards 
surpassed. He de- 
scribes it as a modern 

Basilica,” and 
doubtless it must have closely resembled such a building as 
the Basilica Julia in the Forum Romanum. In his book (first 
published at Venice in 1570), he says with almost pardonable 
pride : ‘‘ I do not question but that this fabric may be com- 
pared to the ancient edifices, and be looked upon as one of the 
most noble and beautiful buildings erected since the time of the 
ancients, as well on account of its largeness and decoration as of 
its matter, which is all hewn stone, hard to the last degree, and 
joined and bound together with the utmost care.” This refer- 
ence to its truthful construction is interesting in view of the 
fact that Palladio in his later practice found that, when hewn 
stone ” was not forthcoming, architectural effects could be got 
out of less worthy materials, such as local brick and stucco, of 



The "Basilica Palladiana,*’ Vicenza. 
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which, indeed, nearly all his palazzi in Vicenza are constructed. 
In considering" this desig’n in detail, we notice that the setting- 
out or width of bay is determined by that of the original Gothic 



hall which it surrounds. It is 
this probably that suggested the 
whole treatment, a repetition in 
each bay of an arrangement 
that has long been known as 
the ‘‘ motif Palladio.’* This com- 
bination of arch and lintel might, 
with better reason, be known 
as the motif of Peruzzi, having 
received a full development by 
that master in the Palazzo 
Linotta, Rome, where the large 
central arch springs from the 
modified entablature of the 
secondary order of columns and 
the lesser spaces are bridged by 
lintels with the spandrils filled 
by moulded square panels. In 
Palladio’s “ Basilica ” the span- 
drils have a simple pierced 
circular opening, and the rich- 
ness of the whole is much in- 
creased by the great thickness of 
the wall and the consequent 
double range of secondary col- 
umns carrying the arches in both 
storeys. The composition, as a 
whole, and its details do not 
depart in any important point 
from the practice of the archi- 
tects of the Central Period ; 


The “Basilica Palladiana/’ Vicenza 
Detail of one Bav showing the 
“Motif Palladio,” 


and the work properly belongs, 
both in time and character, to 


that epoch. Sanmichcli, it is 
true, would have made the cornices continuous and supported 
the entablatures with his gigantic heads at the keystones, but 
Palladio, in breaking forward the entablature over the columns 


in this particular design, has shown discernment, for the bays 
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would certainly have looked much too low and squat otherwise. 
The breaking of the entablatures undoubtedly assists in leading 
the eye up to the figures which stand over the columns and 
prewnts any sense of clumsiness in the proportion which, as 
we have seen, was forced upon the architect by the existing 
mediaeval structure. At 
the angles where he was 
free from restriction, he 
boldly took advantage of 
his liberty and reduced 
the width of the bays, 
strengthening the corners 
of the building immensely 
and giving further proof 
of his judgment. The 
photograph (Plate LX IV.), 
and the detail of one 
bay (page 204), give some 
idea of the excellent, re- 
strained, and pure character 
of this incomparable 
building. 

The Palazzo Chiericati, palazzo tiene, vicenza. 

with its two-storied loggia PaOadio, Archt. 

fa9ade and the Palazzo Tiene (page 208), are, after 
the “ Basilica,” the most important of Palladio’s designs 
in Vicenza ; and among work less frequently illustrated 
is the Palazzo del Consiglio (Plate LXV.), which is a 
comparatively small building standing close to his master- 
piece and facing the Piazza. This belongs to a period 
in Palladio’s life about twenty years later and is an 
interesting work. In the design of the front an attached 
Composite order on sub-plinths runs through two storeys 
and carries an entablature which breaks round them ; the 
attic above is set well back from the wall line, and 
this is an advantage. The first floor is marked only 
by the balcony and is without secondary pilasters and 
entablature, so that the two storeys merge into one another 
very happily. The treatment of the side elevation, however, 
is very different ; secondary columns carry a balcony over the 
middle space, which is flanked by figures, and other figures 
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are placed on pedestals between the columns. This 
elevation certainly shows a tendency to break away from the 
observance of strict rules of composition, particularly in the 



Part Elevation of the Palazzo Tiene, Vicenza. 

Palladio, Archt. 


interruption of the main architrave, to admit of an arch over 
the central window opening*. 

Another building in Vicenza very near of kin to the Consiglio 
is the Palazzo Valmarana, erected about 1556 (Plate LXVI.). 
Here the order is in pilaster form only, and for that reason much 
less rich, though possibly better suited to the stucco material 
out of which the front, above the pedestals, is formed in imita- 





Plate LXVI. 
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tion of stone. A good deal of criticism has been bestowed upon 
this building for the treatment of the ends of its facade, it being 
generally assumed from elevational drawings in line, such as 
appear in old books, that the building was intended to stand 
free of others. The photograph reproduced here, however, 
shows clearly that, as it stands, there is no ‘‘ return,” but only 
a slight break in the continuity of the line of the street, while a 
glance at Palladio’s own drawing shows the corner treatment 
was never attempted. The figures help to terminate the 
facade, and not altogether unhappily, as they avoid the mono- 
tony which would have resulted from the repetition of the 
pilaster order. 

Palladian architecture is often assumed to imply the com- 
bination of two storeys in one Order ; but this is, to say the 
least, a misleading view. In the first place, Palladio was not 
the first Italian architect to treat two storeys under one Order. 
It had been done after a fashion by both Bramante and Peruzzi, 
and most successfully and completely by Sanmicheli in the 
lower part of the Grimani Palace, Venice (Plate LVII.) ; and, in 
the second place, Palladio almost as often as not superimposed 
his Orders, thus restricting them to the height of a single storey. 
Indeed, he gives in his book elaborate directions for their dis- 
position, so that the rrxost solid be placed undermost, as being 
the most proper to sustain weight, and give the whole edifice a 
more firm foundation,” therefore, he says, “ the Doric must 
always be placed under the Ionic, the Ionic under the Corin- 
thian, and the Corinthian under the Composite,” although the 
Doric, he adds, may be put under the Corinthian so long as the 
more solid is underneath. That he practised what he preached 
may be seen both in the “ Basilica ” and in the Palazzo Porto 
Barbarano (1570), also in Vicenza, where the Corinthian order 
is superimposed on the Ionic (Plate LX VI.). Here the entabla- 
tures are unbroken, to the great advantage of the composition ; 
and they are restricted in profile, the low^er one having much 
less than its normal projection, in which sound judgment is 
shown, considering its position as an intermediate entablature. 
This palace also presents an interesting attempt at solution of 
the angle question, which to the Venetian architect seems to 
have been so much of a puzzle. The studied correctness of the 
Ionic shaft should also be noticed ; its slight diminution and 
scarcely appreciable entasis all indicate the influence of the 
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antique type upon its designer, and show how carefully he sought 
to preserve the character of an Order. It should be noticed, 
too, that the columns are not set on pedestals — as was usual 
with Sanmicheli and Sansovino — and the upper ones rise 
between the balconies from simple blocks on the cornice of the 



The “ Casa del Diavolo,” Vicenza. Diagram showing the Complete Design. 

Palla.ho, Archt, 

lower Order. Indeed, when compared with Sansovino’s Library, 
which Palladio himself regarded as “ perhaps the most sump- 
tuous and most beautiful edifice erected since the time of the 
ancients,” this is, in many respects, superior, and well deserved 
to be carried out in stone or even marble instead of the brick 
and stucco which he was compelled to use. 

A conspicuous but incomplete building, which cannot fail to 
command attention from the most casual passer-by, is called, 
for some mysterious reason, the “ Casa del Diavolo,” but it is 
more generally known in Vicenza as the Antica Posta. Had 
this fa9ade been completed, as shown in the elevation repro- 
duced on this page, it might have ranked as one of the finest of 
Palladio’s palaces ; and from the full-size model of two bays, 
which represent all that was carried out (Plate LXV.), its good 
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points can be appreciated. Of enormous scale — as the human 
figures in the photograph testify — it is beautifully proportioned 
and delicately modelled. The doorway to the left was probably 
intended as the centre of the whole, and the middle bay, for 
this reason, was widened, as in the Palazzi Valmarana and Bar- 
barano. Above the pedestal bases it is, like the others, con- 
structed of brick faced with stucco ; but this should not blind 
our eyes to its excellence of composition and detail, as in the 
Composite capitals linked together by well-modelled festoons 
and in the well-designed balconies. Palladio again makes 

characteristic use 
of the flat arch 
of Sanmicheli ; 
pediments are 
alternately seg- 
mental and tri- 
angular, and low 
windows like 
Peruzzi^s are 
obtained in the 
frieze. It is only, 
however, the im- 
mense scale of 
the Order which 
enables windows 
to be obtained 
here, for Palladio 

Plan of the Teatro Olimpico, Vicenza. never enlarged 

Palladio, Archt. , i i i 

the frieze beyond 

its regulation limit, and in all other cases superimposed the 
attic on the main cornice. 

Andrea Palladio, like Sanmicheli and others before him, was 
engineer as well as architect ; probably he never thought of 
drawing any distinction between what are now generally 
regarded as distinct professions. The third of his series of four 
books deals with roads, bridges and public squares, and like 
Peruzzi, with whom he had much in common, his attention was 
at one time directed to stage accessories and to theatre con- 
struction. Instead, however, of any attempted use of the 
movable scenes already devised by Peruzzi, he produced in his 
Teatro Olimpico at Vicenza (Plate LX VII.) a permanent scenic 
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background and an arrangement conforming in many respects 
to the ancient Greek theatre model. Apart from the elliptical 
form of the auditorium (page 212), and other matters of 
detail, the principal point of departure from Greek prece- 
dent constitutes the most interesting feature of the whole 



The Villa Capra, near Vicenza. 

Palladio and Scamozzi, Archts. 

design. Only in Renaissance times could the idea have sug- 
gested itself of the construction of three radiating streets, 
with palaces and dwellings lining them built in perspective,’ 
i.e. reduced in size as they recede from the front according 

to the rules of perspective, so 
as to appear of great length from 
certain points of view. They had 
this advantage over painted repre- 
sentations, that actors could enter 
and approach by means of the 
streets, however much they might 
mar the illusion by the different 
scale of heights. This -theatre was 
not completed until after Palladio’s 

Plan of the Villa Capra,’ death, having been inaugurated in 
HEAR Vicenza. 1 5 84 by a performance of “ CEdipus 
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the King/’ and Greek plays are still occasionally performed 
within it. 

Besides the numerous town buildings which have been men- 
tioned, Palladio is credited with the design of several country 
houses on the banks of the lower reaches of the Brenta, between 
Venice and Padua. This was the favourite resort of the Vene- 
tian leisured classes, who sought retirement at certain seasons 
from the excessive gaieties of life in Venice, and the Villa Foscari, 
at Malcontenta (1558), is one of the most attractive of a large 
number in the district which, in any case, reveal his influence if 
not his actual handiwork. But the country house, above all 
others, for which Palladio is justly famous is the Villa Capra or 

Rotonda,” which he built for Signor Almerigo just outside 
Vicenza. This remarkable building excels in a formal perfec- 
tion which gives it a monumental character rarely attained in a 
dwelling-house. Symmetrically planned, with a central domed 
hall forty feet in diameter and with Ionic porticoes on all four 
sides (page 214), such delightful external effects result as can 
only be obtained at the sacrifice of the amenities of daily life *; 
nevertheless, in due course, its attraction to English architects 
in the early part of the eighteenth century proved to be irresis- 
tible, as we are still reminded at Chiswick and Mere worth. All 
Palladio’s fa9ades show a consistent system of expression 
observant of classic principles and approaching to perfection 
of their type : in this appears the explanation of the adoption 
of his methods by the Northern races. 

The opportunity to build a church at Vicenza does not seem 
to have come to Palladio as it did in Venice, where, in the 
churches of S. Giorgio Maggiore, the Redentore and the fagade 
of San Francesco della Vigna, we can see both the strong and 
the weak points of his solutions of this testing problem in 
design. There is scarcely a church in Italy which, with so little 
expenditure of ornament and with such simple materials, has a 
richer and statelier effect internally than the Chiesa del Reden- 
tore (Plate LXVIII.). The clustering of the pillars under the 
dome and the columnar screen behind the altar are dignified in 
effect, and the whole interior has a remarkably religious ex- 
pression, akin to that which might be produced by slow music of 
rich, full chords. The nave is only fifty- two feet wide, so that its 
dignity is not attained by a great scale. It is not without faults, 
however, for the use made of the Corinthian order as a secondary 
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pilaster is objectionable for two reasons : first, that it involves 
the raising of two pillars of the same Order of different heights 
on the same base mouldings ; and, secondly, that it limits the 
breadth of the arch reveal in a manner which an impost mould- 
ing would not do. On the exterior the defect of unequal pillars 



Interior of the Church of the Reoentore, Venice. 

Palladio f Archt. 


on a level base is even more painfully apparent, and one can 
admire all the more the expedient Palladio adopted in his 
design for the facade of the church on the islet of San Giorgio 
(page 218), where the principal Order is raised on pedestals and 
the subordinate pilasters are dropped to the lower level, thus 
preventing too close a comparison. 

Palladio's immediate successor and faithful disciple, Vincenzo 
Scamozzi (1553 — 1616), after completing the church of San 
Giorgio Maggiore and the theatre at Vicenza,^ was entrusted 
with the extension of Sansovino’s Library building at Venice 

* Scamozzi also built an Olympic theatre at Sabbioneta — ^between Mantua and 
Cremona — with a stage which originally had a fixed scene in perspective based on 
Palladio’s model at Vicenza. 
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PLAN AND SECTIONS OF THE CHIESA DEL REDENTORE, 

VENICE. 

Andrea Palladto^ Archt. 
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into the Piazza San Marco (Plates LIX. and LX I.). On the 
whole, he followed closely Sansovino’s lead, and beyond a slight 
coarsening of the details and sculpture, the two lower storeys 
of the building — known as the Procuratie Nuove — are the same 
up to the frieze. This in Scamozzi’s building has a scroll orna- 
ment, its depth being materially reduced, and an upper storey 





The Church of S. Giorgio Maggiore, Venice. 

Palladio, Archt. 

was added, of the Corinthian order, which possesses neither great 
merits nor marked defects. Scamozzi lacked the genius of his 
master and produced sound, but quite uninspired, work both at 
Venice and Vicenza. 

While Palladio was so busily engaged at Venice and Vicenza, 
a kindred spirit, Vignola — ^to give his family name, Giacomo 
Barozzi da Vignola (1507 — IS 73 ) — ^lived and worked at Rome. 
A. man of books and rules, and guiltless of lapses from good 
taste, he represents almost equally with Palladio the academic 
side of the movement. Speaking of Vignola, Milizia says : 
“ Architecture is eternally obliged to him. He formed a system 
and prescribed rules.” Influenced but little by Michelangelo, he 
came under the spell of Peruzzi, as his domestic work in Rome 
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attests. The work by which Vignola is best remembered, apart 
from his classic book on the Orders of Architecture, is the Castle 
of Caprarola, near Viterbo. This remarkable country house 
was erected for a second Cardinal Alessandro Farnese, nephew 
of the builder of the Farnese Palace. It has something of the 
elegance of a palace with the strength of a fortress, and a notable 
feature is the magnificent circular courtyard, about sixty-five 
feet in diameter, with its circumscribing open arcaded loggias, 
planned within the regular pentagon, which was chosen as the 
dominating form of the whole design (Plate LXIX.). There 
have been few summer resorts built on so imposing a scale and 
on such a commanding site ; the stepped approaches, terraces, 
and gardens — wherein the well-known garden-house or casz7zo 
is such a delightful incident — contribute to the effect of this 
masterpiece. 

The chapel of Sant’ Andrea, just outside the Porta del Popolo, 
Rome, is one of Vignola’s earlier works, and is, on the whole, a 
pleasing and beautiful design. A simple oblong in plan, with a 
facade treated with a Corinthian pilaster order, the pilaster 
coupled at the angles, it is surmounted by an elliptical dome on 
pendentives, which is screened externally by the high attic 
against which the pediment abuts (page 223). Not far off is 
the Villa of Pope Julius III. (Plate LXX.), the design of which 
is generally attributed to the same hand. The plan of this is in 
marked contrast to that of Caprarola, and its succession of 
varied forms disposed along a single axis, culminating in a 
grand semicircular cortile, suggest a summer residence of the 
most attractive kind. The architectural treatment of the 
cortile is particularly good, with its alternation of arched and 
trabeated motives. Author of a pentagonal castle, an elliptic- 
ally domed chapel and a semicircular court, each a masterpiece 
of its kind, it is obvious that Vignola strove after originality, 
which he attained in ways certainly more legitimate than those 
often resorted to in the succeeding century. Vignola’s work is 
distinguished for elegance combined with solidity and the 
absence of caprice, it being, as has been well said, ‘‘ the issue 
of a fruitful imagination under the -guidance of a pure taste 
and sound judgment,” and the qualities of his work are such 
that the French have consistently accepted his precepts rather 
than those of Palladio, which, as we have already said, were 
so widely acclaimed in England from the time of Inigo Jones. 
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Church of the GEstf, 
Rome. Plan. 

Vignola^ Archt. 


Church of the GesO, Rome. 

Vignola and Giacomo della Porta, Archts. 

Gesu, Rome, which was begun from his 
design ; the fa9ade, however, was finished 
by his pupil Giacomo della Porta, and is 
one of the many later instances of the 
, accepted method of using scroll forms to 
connect the aisle with the nave walls. 
This fine church, which gave the model 
upon which so many Jesuit churches were 
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built, not only in Italy but also in many other countries, is 
no less memorable for the simplicity and directness of its 
plan (page 222) and structural scheme than for the wealth 
of its decorations. Few churches are richer in marbles,^ 
fresco and modelled stucco ; the fresco decoration was carried 
out by G. B. Gaulli, and the stucco work by Antonio Raggi, 
considerably later than the building of the church, the 
frescoes not having been 
completed till about 
1683. 

Although uncertainty 
prevails as to many 
facts connected with the 
career of Pirro Ligorio 
{c. 1520 — c, 1580), it 

is more than probable 
that he was numbered 
amongst Vignola’s 
pupils. His fame rests 
on at least two authentic 
works — ^the Villa d’Este 
at Tivoli (Frontispiece) 
and the Villa of Pope 
Pius IV., known as the 
Villa Pia, in the Vatican 
garden — and these are 
sufficient to establish 
his reputation as a 
scholarly and versatile 
artist, worthy to rank 
amongst the foremost architects of a brilliant period. 

Another architect about whom little is recorded, but who 
deserves recognition, is Bernardo Tasso. He is credited with 
the design of the admirable little open arcaded Mercato 
Nuovo at Florence, built about 1547, and illustrated on 
page 224. 

At the first impression it may seem out of place to introduce 
at this point the name and work of Michelangelo, but he was 
one of those exceptional figures whose life and powers were 
prolonged far beyond the allotted span, and who were privi- 
leged to witness and influence the most complete changes of 
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the progressive periods of human history. An eminent sculptor 
before the end of the fifteenth century (the David was executed 
in 1502), it was not till the middle of the sixteenth century 
that, at the age of seventy-one years, he gave himself up 
entirely to the practice of architecture proper in the re- 



Plan and Elevation of the Mercato Nuovo, Florence. 

Bernardo Tasso, Archt. 


building of St. Peter’s, after repeatedly refusing the task. 
It was just at this time that Palladio commenced his career, 
and, although Vignola outlived Michelangelo nine years, and 
from that period succeeded him in the control of St. Peter’s, 
the architectural practice of all three may be regarded as 
contemporary. 

It was with a Titanic energy, to which the Vatican Hill had 
hitherto been a stranger, that Michelangelo prosecuted his 
tremendous undertaking, and at his death left only the dome 
covering and the eastern or principal facade unfinished. St. 
Peter’s has already engaged our attention in considering the 
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Culminating- Period, during which the re-building was begun, 
but a few facts relating to its later history will not be out of place 
here. In the period during which Vignola took charge after 
Michelangelo’s death in 1564, little of importance seems to have 
been done beyond the cupolas on each side of the great dome ; 
and it was only in the pontificate of Sixtus V. — a most flourish- 
ing period for Rome (1585 — 1590) — ^that the dome was erected 
from Michelangelo’s wooden model by Giacomo della Porta and 
Domenico Fontana, two Lombard architects of wide renown at 
that time. Like the dome of Brunelleschi at Florence, the chief 
constructive elements are the ribs, which, in the case of St. Peter’s, 
are of stone, sixteen in number, decreasing in width of face 
to the crown, while they increase in depth, and projecting from 
the surface of the vault with moulded ridges (Plate XLIX,). 
The lantern, which was suggested by that of the Cathedral at 
Florence, underwent some changes, based on drawings by 
Vignola, and its weight probably brought about the subsequent 
spreading of the vault, which was stopped by the insertion of 
additional metal ties. Again the great work suffered suspen- 
sion for about fifteen years, until the reign of Pope Paul V., 
which commenced in 1605 ; and Carlo Maderno, his architect, 
possibly on account of prejudice in favour of use and wont, 
changed the plan of Michelangelo to a Latin cross, and, with 
the existing facade, completed the work in its exterior aspect — 
with the exception of the forecourt — by about 1612. Maderno 
had designed two hexagonal bell towers for the angles of the 
facade, and Lorenzo Bernini (1589 — 1680), who succeeded, 
made new designs and constructed one of them at the south 
end to a height of about one hundred and thirty feet. But the 
substructure cracked and yielded slightly, and, while the pru- 
dence of proceeding with the work was being considered, the 
Pope died. His successor employed his friend Rainaldi as 
architect and left the question to him. He, from examination 
of the whole matter, and having no love for Bernini, ordered the 
work to be taken down and proceeded to prepare new designs 
for this ill-fated campanile. The death of his Pope, however, 
and the accession of Alexander VII., deprived him of influence 
and office. Bernini was then brought back again, and in the 
design of the grand peristyles which encircle the vast piazza 
he suppressed his wonted extravagances in a most commendable 
way and gave to St. Peter’s a nobler approach than is possessed 
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by any building in Europe. In the view of the interior of St. 
Peter’s (Plate L.) may be observed, at the crossing under the 



The Gran Guardia Vecchia, Verona. 

Part of Principal Elevation. Domenico Curtoni, Arcbt. 


dome, the brazen baldachino also designed by Bernini, but 
lacking the restraint which makes his colonnades so impressive. 
The twisted pillars have not the merit of originality, for they 
seem to be taken out of Raffaello’s picture of S. Peter and S. 
John at the Gate Beautiful, while the portico of the Pantheon 
was robbed of its antique bronze girders to supply the needful 
metal. 
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It is well to leave the consideration of other late buildings at 
Rome to the next Chapter, and to turn to Verona once more, 
where the powerful influence of Sanmicheli "was still felt long 
after he had produced his last design. At a time when the 
greater part of Italy was rejoicing in a riot of display and a 
of curved forms in structure no less than in ornament, 

an otherwise un- 
known architect, 
named Domenico 
Curtoni, chose to 
perpetuate the re- 
strained methods 
of his eminently 
sane predecessor, 
and in the Pal- 
azzo della Gran 
Guardia Vecchia 
(Plate LX XI. and 
page 227) pro- 
duced a master- 
piece. This finely 
proportioned fa- 
9ade, with its 
simple open ar- 
caded ground 
storey, nearly 
three hundred feet 
in length, is one of 
the most success- 
ful of its kind in 
the whole of 
Italy. Strong at 
the angles, and 
weighted just enough by the attic storey over the five central 
bays, it is impressive in its mass and distinguished in the nice 
adjustment of its various parts, a worthy culmination to the 
long series of notable buildings which, for architectural interest, 
place Verona in the forefront of Italian cities. 

In the latter part of the sixteenth century building enterprise 
continued to be productive of much fine work in the north of 
Italy, especially at Milan and Genoa, and, although it is not 
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possible to deal adequately here with all the buildings of the 
period in these flourishing cities, some of them cannot be passed 
by. The Church of S. Alessandro, Milan, may well be singled 
out for its masterly treatment of a domical scheme productive 
of fine internal effect. This is the work of Lorenzo Binaghi 
(1589), and the plan (page 228) shows a skilful version of the 
five-domed type contained within a square, but with an exten- 
sion eastwards instead of westwards, as was more usual. The 
impressive effect of the central dome is realised immediately on 
entering the church, and the wide expanse of barrel vaults leads 
the eye easily to the apse, which forms the natural termination 
to such a domical composition, the covering over the eastward 
extension being wisely kept low and treated as a saucer dome. 
The arrangement is as fine as it is unusual, and it offers wide 
scope for decoration in colour. This, with the exception of the 
drum and the upper part of the main dome, has been realised 
in a decorative scheme, rich in itself but subservient to the 
controlling lines of the architecture. The same good taste 
cannot be said to distinguish the facade of the church, which is 
remarkable rather for its restless skyline and profusion of mean- 
ingless features flanked by bell towers — ^which recall those of 
the church of S. Maria in Carignano, Genoa — than for any 
qualities of distinction which might suggest such a fine interior. 

The palaces of Genoa have been much praised, and are said 
to have earned for that city, as much as its situation, the title 
of ‘‘ La Superba.’’ Genoa showed less the effects of decline than 
other ports. She long kept some of her pre-eminence as a dis- 
tributing centre and traded especially with Spain ; there was a 
time, indeed, when she was almost living on Spain’s necessities, 
for Spanish troops and supplies to Central Europe — during the 
seventeenth and early eighteenth centuries — ^passed through 
Genoa. In the latter part of the sixteenth century a burst 
of building activity was reflected in the splendour of many newly 
erected palaces, of which the Palazzo Marcello-Durazzo and 
the Palazzo Tursi-Doria — now the Town Hall — are outstanding 
examples. Their best features are the entrance halls and 
staircases, which are remarkable for the scenic effects obtained 
by the architects who, in designing them, realised the possibili- 
ties of axial planning upon rapidly rising sites. For most of 
them Galeazzo Alessi, a pupil of Michelangelo, and, in a sense, 
the Palladio of Genoa, is responsible, but several of the later 
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ones must be attributed to Bartolomeo Bianco, a native of 
Lombardy, who settled in Genoa. His cortile and staircases in 
the Palazzo deir Universita (Plate LXXIII.) show how much 
can be achieved on a site with the levels rising by easy stages to a 
garden beyond the cortile. Coupled columns of the Doric order 



L. W., del. 

Plan and Section of Entrance Hall, Palazzo Balbi, Genoa. 


are used here with good effect, and the same Order occurs in 
the entrance hall to the more confined Palazzo Balbi. Many 
of the palaces lining the streets of Genoa are quite remark- 
able for their fine sense of scale, their magnificent doorways, 
such as that to the Palazzo Durazzao-Pallavicini (page 233), 
and their gorgeous schemes of colour decoration, of which some 
idea can be gained from the vestibule of the Palazzo Cataldi 
(page 234). No greater misuse, however, of a fine opportunity 
was made than in the case of Alessi’s large and nobly placed 
Church of Santa Maria in Carignano on the outskirts of the city. 
But with this exception, the churches of Genoa are no less 
^^markable than the palaces. Kspecially are the interiors of 
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S. Giro (pag-e 236), and the Church of SS. Annunziata (Plate 
LX XIV), splendid in the simplicity of the structural schemes 
and the beauty of their colour decorations. They were designed 
by Giacomo della Porta ; S. Giro about iS 7 S^ a.nd its more suc- 
cessful sister some twelve years later, but its porticoed west front 



belongs to another epoch altogether (page 282). In general 
design the naves of both are late Roman of the third or fourth 
century, which we have already seen to be the character belonging 
to many early Renaissance churches, and but for the profiles of 
some of the mouldings and the nature of the ornament, one 
might be led to classify them as fifteenth century work. Both 
have a wagon-vaulted roof over the nave, and arcades supported 
on detached columns instead of upon piers, but whereas in the 
earlier church coupled columns are introduced and the arches 
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rise from short lengths of entablature, in the later church added 
grace and lightness are obtained by the use of single marble 
columns standing on block pedestals and receiving the arches 
without the intervention of an entablature. In this and in 
other respects it is 
evident that the 
architect profited by 
experience, for by 
dividing the nave 
vault decoration in 
SS. Annunziata into 
three longitudinal 
divisions he avoided 
much of the awk- 
wardness occasioned 
by the intersections 
of the lesser cross 
vaults over the clere- 
story lunettes, which 
is one of the defects 
of the interior of S. 

Giro, These are ex- 
ceptional works, 
exhibiting individual 
talent rather than the 
outcome of any 
school or regional 
development, and in 
this way more allied 
to the almost un- 
classifiable work of 

modern times. doorway of the Palazzo Durazza-Pallavicini, Genoa. 

Considered gener- 
ally, it may be said that two tendencies are clearly dis- 
tinguishable in the work of the later masters dealt with in 
this Chapter. First, that of the purists, represented chiefly 
by Palladio and Vignola, bound a little too firmly in ancient 
usages and regulated by precedent, the result being the cold- 
ness and formality that was in a measure common to both. 
Contemporary with this, but long outlasting it and far wider 
in its influence, was the tendency, due, in the first instance, 
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to Michelangelo’s example, of freedom to the verge of licence. 
Whether out of revolt at the studious correctness of the purists, 



Loggia of the 'Pjllazzo Cataldi, Genoa. 


or want of knowledge or guidance in the laws of taste, there 
ceirtainlj^ was a failure on the part of some architect^ to appre- 
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ciate traditional methods and systems of design, especially in 
regard to their relation to construction. The very purpose and 
use of features began to be misunderstood, and ornament was 


Interior of the Church, op S. Giro, Genoa. 

sometimes constructed for its own sake instead of being bound 
up with the architectural lines ; but, although open to criticism 
when judged by the standard of refinement attained during the 
Culminating Period, it must be recognised that the fine grouping 
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and skill in composition evinced by the best seventeenth century 
architects more than atone for their shortcomings in matters of 
detail. In the next Chapter it will be seen that the ultimate 
manifestation of Renaissance design was far from being as 
corrupt as it has often been pictured, and that, on the contrary, 
the seventeenth century saw a remarkable recrudescence of 
vitality to which many an Italian city owes its distinguishing 
characteristics to-day. 
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CHAPTER VII. 


THE LAST PHASE OF THE RENAISSANCE AND THE 
NEO-CLASSIC REVIVAL 

In Italy the sixteenth century had been a time of flux 
and turmoil, of transition to something approaching a stable 
monarchic condition. But the country was not to be united 
into one State ; it had not yet even emancipated itself from 
the yoke of the foreigner. Still, by the beginning of the seven- 
teenth century a state of affairs had been reached which was, 
with only slight changes, to persist for the next two hundred 
years. Dynasties had been set up. The Pope ruled Rome and 
a long strip of country that ran from the Tyrrhenian Sea to the 
Adriatic and divided Italy into two. The Medici Grand Dukes 
ruled Tuscany from its capital at Florence. Charles Emmanuel 
was inaugurating that policy of diplomatic foresight combined 
with unscrupulous intrigue which was to make Savoy the fore- 
most power in North Italy and ultimately to raise his family 
to the throne of a united Italy. Until 1714 the Milanese and 
the two Sicilies (Naples and Sicily) were ruled by Spain ; they 
then passed into the hands of Austria. But Naples and Sicily 
were to be Austrian only for twenty-one years; in 1735 they 
reverted to a younger branch of the Spanish royal house, and 
became to all intents and purposes an independent principality 
under a Spanish Bourbon dynasty. 

Moreover, this period sees Italy enter on a reign of com- 
parative peace, because it becomes on the whole unimportant 
in the history of Europe, though the Valatelline was still a bone 
of contention between France and Spain. Its economic great- 
ness had passed away : it was no longer the entrepot lot the goods 
of the East, and Venice alone retained something of her past 
glory as a bulwark against the Turks, but her fight for her 
empire — ^the Eastern Mediterranean^ — ^was a losing one. 

The rulers of the larger Italian States, however, still felt 
themselves to be the inheritors of a great tradition. With the 
increasing peace and stability there came an increased desire 
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in the heart of every princeling* to set up material evidence of 
the splendour of his own dynasty, and the most obvious way 
in which this could be accomplished was by building. Capital 
cities must reflect their rulers’ greatness ; palaces must be 
erected, or at least re-constructed in the prevailing fashion ; 
noble families must gather round the prince to bask in his 
reflected glory and enjoy the profits of government, and they 
must have modern, and, if possible, magnificent, houses in 
which to enshrine their own importance. Foreigners who 
came to Italy on the Grand Tour — not to sit at the feet 
of learned professors, as of old, but to complete their social 
education — must be impressed by outward magnificence in 
order to hide, even though unconsciously, the decay within. 
Simplicity and dignity were not calculated in their estima- 
tion to do all this : as there is a lack of political or 
economic greatness about Italy during this period, so is there 
wanting any real intellectual originality. Consequently, in 
achieving the desired effect of splendour in architecture, they 
invented nothing really new, but attained their ends by pushing 
long-accepted forms to their logical decorative extreme. As 
was inevitable, all that had contributed to the heritage of 
Italian art in its classical aspects was turned to account, but 
the work of architects, painters and sculptors was endowed 
with new life. The scope of expression in architecture was 
broadened to a range hitherto unknown. In the design of 
public buildings, not less than in that of villas and farmhouses, 
as well as in the application of the principles of town-planning 
and garden arrangement, there is evidence of a revived in- 
tellectual force. Though this movement was aided by the 
local patriotism of writers, poets and scientists, it is in sharp 
contrast to the lack of real political independence throughout 
the country. It was, nevertheless, a time of ecstasy in design : 
men had reached a position whence they no longer viewed the 
antique with awe. There was an attitude of disinterestedness 
towards art which aimed at humanising pagan splendours, 
and buildings took on a quality of voluptuous artificiality well 
expressed by the term “ Baroque,” * which has been coined to 

* The term “ Baroque ” is applied to the free style of Renaissance design, which 
in Italy prevailed especially from about 1580 to 1750. It is not known when the 
term was first used, but by common consent it has been widely and loosely applied 
in all countries to all manner of late Renaissance buildings, which disregard strict 
classical precepts. 
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distinguish varied manifestations in many countries over a 
long period of time. 

The Baroque is a large style ; it does not countenance any- 
thing petty, and in the full sunshine of Italy it is most con- 
vincing. Those who contributed to its development became 
obsessed with their po'wer. They evolved their own ethics of 
composition, and brought the sun and the atmosphere into the 
conspiracy, endowing architecture with a sculptural interest 
and a plasticity which, without loss of appropriateness, recalls 
the art of painting. 

Deliberately ignored, or till recent years condemned by most 
critics, it is now generally acknowledged that this Baroque 
outburst — which held undisputed supremacy in Italy through- 
out the seventeenth century — should be esteemed for its 
positive constructive progress, and not disparaged as a whole 
because caprice and licence disfigure the works of some of its 
more extreme exponents. If the tendency was to disregard 
traditional dispositions of plan and elevation in favour of a 
more plastic modelling of masses and a hitherto unknown 
exuberance of curved forms in every direction, the gain was 
often very real. An inexhaustible fount of invention was 
opened up when architects substituted geometrical complexity 
for simplicity, when something unexpected supplied that 
element of surprise which comes from a vivacious and not 
too severely restrained imagination. The Baroque architects 
realised this and revelled in a new-found freedom which, after 
all, only represented a natural development of Renaissance 
methods, although aggravated by revolt from the pedantry of 
the academically minded masters whose attitude towards 
architecture had brought about too formal a standardisation 
of design. Content to follow precedent when it served their 
purpose, in obedience to laws which remain constant, they 
sought to bring about a reconciliation of the picturesque ” 
with the classic ideal, to obtain dramatic effects by movement 
rather than by repose, and to rejoice in whole-hearted display 
rather than in studied reticence. There are abundant proofs 
that they achieved these ends throughout the length and 
breadth of Italy, and wherever their example spread in countries 
far beyond. 

The seventeenth century saw most of this grandiose building 
activity, for, although it was a period of political and economic 
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decline, the real stagnation did not set in till the eighteenth 
century. Money that in the fifteenth century would have been 
used for inter-municipal wars or struggles between rival leaders 
of the condottieri was in the seventeenth century gathered into 
the coffers of princes and nobles and expended on the arts of 
peace. But by the end of the century Italy had overdrawn her 
account ; the eighteenth century sees a rapid decline in building 
activity, because most of the Italian princes — though still 
maintaining a show of affluence — were in reality hovering on 
the verge of bankruptcy. 

The Church also took its share in this architectural develop- 
ment. The Reformation in the sixteenth century had been 
paralleled within the Catholic Church by what is generally 
known as the Counter-Reformation, a double movement 
designed on the one hand to reform the Church itself from 
within, and on the other to use the enthusiasm and efficiency 
thus created to reconquer heretic Europe. Italy played its 
part in the movement, for, after all, Rome was the mother 
city of the Catholic Church. The Reformation may have 
decreased the revenues of the Papacy, but the Pope was still 
a sovereign, both morally and territorially ; it may have 
decreased the extent of the Churches rule, but the Counter- 
Reformation in the late sixteenth and early seventeenth 
centuries succeeded within those narrower limits in increasing 
enormously its intensity, and Italy remained, as it were, the 
nucleus of this movement. 

The new religious Orders that were founded usually looked to 
Rome as their headquarters, and there, as elsewhere in Italy, 
built large and impressive churches as visible evidence before 
the Papal eye of their own importance. A fresh enthusiasm for 
church building is manifest in seventeenth- century Italy as a 
result of this revival within the bosom of the Church. No 
religious body was more active in this direction, none gathered 
to themselves more material resources than did the Jesuits, 
who extended their building activities not merely over Italy, 
but throughout the whole of southern and central Europe. 

In Rome itself the Pope was in a peculiar position. His 
spiritual duties had been notably emphasised by the reforming 
Popes of the sixteenth century, but more and more does his 
position as the temporal ruler of the Papal States tend to 
swamp his purely spiritual functions during the seventeenth and 
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eig-hteenth centuries. Nor can this be wondered at. The Pope, 
politically, had almost ceased to be of more importance in 
Europe than any other Italian princeling. He was therefore, in 
a sense, driven back upon himself and tended to seek a political 
outlet by magnifying his position as sovereign of his lands 
adjacent to Rome. He has his Court, his body of attendant 
nobles, he seeks to rival in splendour the lord of Naples or of 
Florence, for is he not spiritual head of the world as well as ruler 
of Rome ? He is therefore open to precisely the same influences 
which we have already seen acting upon the purely temporal 
sovereigns of the Italian States, and Rome experienced the 
same outburst of building zeal, conveying a sense of overflowing 
energy and unlimited strength, as did Turin or Naples. The 
result is that the aspect of the Rome of to-day, were it not for 
the mass of building erected in recent times, would not be 
greatly different from that of the end of the seventeenth cen- 
tury. It was at this late period that the appearance of the 
ancient city was completely changed, and in a sense modernised, 
by the formation of many new streets, such as the Via Sistina, 
connecting the Esquiline Hill with the Pincian Hill, and by the 
provision of numerous open spaces, all of v.hich afforded new 
sites and opportunities for making the most of fine vistas. The 
erection of obelisks and commemorative columns, as well as the 
re-construction of aqueducts and the setting up of fountains 
in public places, all helped to impart a new character to the 
ancient city. Amongst the fountains set up in the early part 
of the seventeenth century is the Acqua Paola, on the Giani- 
colo, which was carried out by Domenico Fontana (1543 — 1607) 
and his nephew. Carlo Maderno (1556 — 1629), on a sumptuous 
scale with columns obtained by the destruction of the ancient 
Temple of Minerva. These two architects seem to have had a 
hand in most of the building projects of the time in Rome, 
ecclesiastic no less than civic. Fontana is especially known for 
his work at the Vatican, at the Palazzo Quirinale, and for his 
rather tame exterior of the Lateran Palace and the ornate 
chapel in Santa Maria Maggiorc, all carried. out for Sixtus V. ; 
Maderno — apart from his lengthening of the nave of St. Peter’s 
— for his Palazzo Mattel and his remodelling of the Church of 
Sta. Susanna. The fa9ade of this church, though carrying on 
the tradition of the two-storied type of the Church of the Gesu, 
heralded later developments by the substitution of detached 
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columns for three-quarter columns or flat pilasters — a most 
important innovation which opened the way for a flood of 
new applications. To Sixtus V. (1585 — 1590) and Paul V. 
(1605 — 1621) Rome owes many of its characteristic features, 
while many more are attributable to the later Popes, whose 
personal ambitions undoubtedly helped to make the seventeenth 
century a time of feverish building activity. The list of archi- 
tects who were busily engaged on all manner of projects is a 
long one ; some of them have been mentioned in the last 
chapter in connection with the completion of St. Peter’s, but 
many others acquired fame for their largeness of vision and 
their grasp of the many-sided art they practised. 

One of the most versatile exponents of methods which were 
almost revolutionary in the use they made of long accepted 
motives was Lorenzo Bernini, whose forecourt to St. Peter’s 
(page 151) has established his reputation for all time. But 
this only represents one aspect of his varied powers. Son 
of a Florentine sculptor, who worked at Naples, his earliest 
impressions w'ere obtained in a sculptor’s workshop, and, com- 
bining the practice of architecture with that of sculpture, as 
many had done before him, he brought something of the facility 
with which he worked in the plastic arts into the joyous freedom 
of his architectural design and decoration. For reasons that 
have already been outlined, Rome was the centre of the new 
movement in its earliest phases, and Bernini was the central 
figure from whom it radiated. Equally distinguished in 
sculpture and in architecture, he carried out fine sculptured 
groups for Cardinal Borghese and Cardinal Barberini before 
the magnificent Scala Regia in the Vatican was entrusted to 
him by Pope Alexander VII. in 1663. He beautified the 
Piazza Navona, the Piazza di Spagna, and the Piazza Barberini 
with fountains which are essentially works of sculpture rather 
than architecture, but he was equally successful with his 
handling of vast palaces for noble families which, in several 
instances, had been begun by or were destined to be completed 
by other hands. Foremost amongst these are the Palazzo 
Barberini, begun by Maderno, the Palazzo Quirinale, where 
Flaminio Ponzio, D. Fontana and others had been previously 
engaged, and the Palazzo Chigi, also planned by Maderno and 
now known as the Palazzo Odescalchi, all built either for the 
Pontiff or for papal families. Bernini’s influence was wide- 
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spread, and his reputation such that he was invited to Paris 
in 1665 by Louis XIV. to advise on the design of the East front 
of the Louvre ; little, however, resulted from this visit, although 
he was received with the highest honours, and it was chiefly in 
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Rome that his activities were centred. Tombs and altar-pieces 
in many churches testify to his genius and his marvellous 
facility in displaying the human figure and devising rich 
decorative schemes in many-coloured marbles. 

Throughout this period it frequently happened that more 
than one architect was en- 
gaged on many of the larger 
buildings before they were 
brought to completion, and 
this co-operation of different 
minds all animated by the 
same intentions of style 
often proved to be of advan- 
tage to the ultimate result. 

In this way Bernini came to 
be associated with several 
churches in Rome which he completed or remodelled. Amongst 
them none i§ better known than the Church of Santa Maria di 
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Monte Santo and its sister Church of Santa Maria dei Miracoli ; 
these two small domed churches, of similar mass and outline but 
varied plan (page 246) and detail, had already been planned at 
the angle of the streets radiating from the Piazza del Popolo 
(page 246) by Carlo Rainaldi. About 1671 Bernini changed the 
design, of their domes, made the lanterns lighter, and re- 
modelled the interior of Santa Maria di Monte Santo. We 
detect in this grouping and studied silhouette the true spirit 
of the Baroque. Small as they are, these churches give a 
monumental character to the opening of the roads converging 
on the Piazza, and their masses contrast most effectively with 
the voids of the streets they separate. 

Carlo Rainaldi (1611 — 1691), Pietro da Cortona and Fran- 
cesco Borromini may be singled out as the most brilliant 
contemporaries of Bernini ; but the last of this trio was a hated 
rival, the mention of whose name even now conjures up visions 
of fanciful designs which violate the canons of good taste. 
Rainaldi is remembered as the representative of a florid and 
rather heavy style which relied upon a wealth of rich and 
theatrical decoration, but his conception of town-planning was 
sound and influenced others besides those working in Rome. 
The requirement which he realised to be of primary importance 
was that a building should be considered in relation to its 
surroundings, and one of the most notable successes of the time 
was his placing of the two churches just mentioned at the 
approach to the Piazza del Popolo. But his works are not 
immune from many defects, which appear over and over again 
when his designs and those of his contemporaries are examined 
in detail. Broken pediments and pediments set one within 
another disfigure many a virile design, and are found on the 
fa9ade of the Church of Santa Maria in Campitelli, one of his 
largest and best known ecclesiastical works. Rainaldi kept to 
his own style, and within his limitations was always con- 
sistent ; he must not be considered as a great originator, but 
as an artist in whose work the character of the Roman Baroque 
asserts itself singularly well. His powers of design are seen to 
advantage in the fa9ade he added to the Church of S. Andrea 
della Valle (Plate LX XVI I.) — ^built by Pietro Olivieri about 
1 594 — and he undoubtedly succeeded in his remodelling of that 
fa9ade of the Basilican Church of Sta Maria Maggiore, which 
rises above an imposing flight of steps from the slope of the 
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Esquiline Hill (Plate LX XVI ). This was carried out about 
1673 and, with its central tribune and lofty attic storey, 
composes well with the domes over the chapels which had 
been previously erected. 

One of the most striking figures of the seventeenth century 
was Pietro Berrettini, of Cortona, generally known as Pietro da 
Cortona (1596 — 1669). Architect and painter, he early gained 
a reputation for his fresco decorations, but it is as a clever and 
imaginative constructor that he is best known to-day. Com- 
pared with Bernini, whose attitude towards architecture is 
always that of a sculptor, and Borromini, whose inexhaustible 
fount of invention sometimes led to extravagances too fantastic 
to be perpetuated in stone, Pietro da Cortona is the artist who 
knew how to balance to a nicety the two opposite tendencies 
of the Roman school. The restoration of the Church of Santa 
Maria della Pace gave him his opportunity, and about 1656 he 
was engaged there on decorating the interior in modelled stucco 
and colour and preparing to rebuild the fa9ade. Eventually he 
erected an entirely new front, two storeys in height, the lower 
storey preceded for its whole width by a very graceful porch 
consisting of coupled columns of the Doric order disposed on 
a semicircular plan and supporting an unbroken entablature 
(Plate LX XVI I.). Nothing could be more restrained and satis- 
fying than this lower storey, which might, to all appearances, 
have been designed in the preceding century, but the two concave 
wings, set back on plan and in strong contrast to the convexity 
of the central part, produce a play of line which speaks'^of such 
reliance upon curved surfaces as was peculiar to the age which 
produced it. The same complexity of plan and contrast of 
surface is seen in the upper storey, where convex forms ter- 
minate in rounded corners, and pediments are set one within 
the other in riotous confusion. With all its faults, it is a delight- 
ful composition, and had the open space in front of the church 
been formed as designed by the architect this front would have 
gained immeasurably in effect from such a setting. His Church 
of Santa Maria in Via Lata approaches almost to an ideal of 
classic correctness in comparison with the majority of church 
fagades designed about the middle of the seventeenth century. 
This fagade (Plate LXXVII.) is also two storeys in height, but 
no curved lines bring relief to the plan. The lower storey might 
have been inspired by the classical lines of the Roman Pantheon, 



Plate LXXVII. 
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while the upper store}^ suggests familiarity -with ancient monu- 
ments and especially with the Palace of Diocletian at Spalato, 
where the w’^hole entablature was bent round in arch form almost 
exactly as reproduced over the central space of this fa9ade. 
Pietro da Cortona also designed the admirable little dome 



The Piazz\ Navona, Rome, showing the Church of Sta Agnese. 

over the Church of S. Carlo al Corso, the treatment of each 
of the eight sides of the drum externally recalling the lower 
storey of Santa Maria in Via Lata. With all his love of rich 
complexity and varied contours, Cortona sometimes adopted 
an attitude quite remote from that predominating in his time. 
His buildings never make one conscious of a forced seeking for 
effect, of a desire to arrest the eye with extravagant novelties 
or with exuberant richness of materials, and he achieves a 
harmonious equilibrium through a skilful blending of parts. 
A like tribute can hardly be paid to Borromini, whose art, 
however, has been too freely depised and whose name has too 
long been synonymous with depraved taste. It is only within 
recent years that his sublime talents ” have been* recognised. 
Born at Bissone on Lake Lugano, in 1 599 ? his early years were 
spent in the workshop of a master stone- worker, through whose 
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influence he was engaged by Maderno, then busy on the exten 


sion of St. Peter’s. His debut 
If the Baroque has been ana- 
thematised as the most im- 
moral ” of the styles, it is 
largely owing to the excesses 
of Borromini, of whom it has 
been said that “ he seems to 
have gone by contraries ; and 
to give truth the appearance 
of fiction, and the converse, 
seems to have been his greatest 
delight. Thus, for example, 
to a part or ornament natur- 
ally weak he would assign the 
office of supporting some great 


as an architect soon followed. 



weight, while to one actually 
capable of receiving a great 
load he would assign no office 
whatever.” That he was often 



illogical and always contempt- 
uous of rules and precedent 
must be allowed, and in the 


The Church of Sta. Agnese, Rome. Plan 
AND Principal Elevation. 

JRainalii ani Borromtnif Archts, 


Church of S. Carlo alle Quatro Fontane, Rome, the fa9ade of 


which was not com- 


pleted till about 
1667, he reached 
the limit of his 
passion for sinuous 
curves and uncon- 
vincing display. 
But Borromini 
should not be 
judged solely by 
this and other tra- 
vesties of good 
taste which he cer- 
tainly perpetrated. 
He had already 
shown this strength 

Plan of the Church of Sta. Agnese, Rome. . -i . 11^ 

Rainaldi and Borrormm, Archts, tilC Singularly fine 
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Church of Sta. Agnese, in the Piazza Navona (page 250). 
Originally laid out for Pope Innocent X. by Girolomo Rainaldi 
and his son Carlo, this piazza was chosen for the site of one 
of those grandiose churches which should show to the world 
that the overthrow of Catholicism in many countries of Europe 
had not robbed it of either its economic power or its moral 
empire. In 1653 Borromini took over the construction of this 
church — then being erected at the expense of the Pamphily 
family — and demolished much that had been set up by the 
two Rainaldis. His many shortcomings are forgotten in con- 
templation of this fagade, with its low recessed front and well- 
disposed flanking bell towers, which group so well with the 
central dome (page 250). The recessed and curved fa9ade was 

one of those inno- 
vations which pro- 
claim a new spirit in 
church design, and 
the manner of its 
introduction here, in 
strong contrast with 
the fa9ades of the 
palazzi on either 
side, is as successful 
as anything of its 
kind in Rome. The 
plan of this church 
(page 251) is also 
very interesting : it 
shows the ultimate 
development of the Greek cross type, which gives a large 
unbroken central area, required for congregational use, and 
recessed chapels, which had come to be preferred to long pro- 
cessional aisles. The obvious form of covering for this type of 
plan, moreover, is the dome, and it was in the full, generous 
curves of a commanding dome surmounted by a graceful 
lantern that the seventeenth-century Italian architects found 
satisfaction more than in any other single feature. 

Borromini also showed his strength in the additions he made 
to the Palazzo Barberini, where he carried out part of the rear 
elevation and terraces to a princely dwelling which had given 
Madorno and Bernini the opportunity to plan on a fine scale 



The Palazzo Barberini, Rome. 

Plan of Principal Floor. 

MademOf Bernini and Borromini^ Archts. 
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and to erect one of those vast palaces, with spacious cortile, 
magnificent staircases and suites of gorgeous apartments, which 
exhibit such real advance in the art of planning (page 252). 
These sumptuous interiors were often contained within com- 
paratively severe exteriors, for many of the Roman palaces of 



The Palazzo ;M\dama (now dkl Senafo^, Rome 

P. Marucelli, Archt. 

this period make no such attempt at external display as was 
looked upon as indispensable in the case of churches. But their 
mass never fails to impress : ornament may be confined to 
elaborating doorways and window openings, where, indeed, it is 
often applied with too lavish a hand, but the persistence of the 
strongly profiled crowning cornice is as marked as the reliance 
upon an astylar treatment which was traditional in Rome. 
As an example of a palace facade avoiding many of the defects 
which are too often apparent and embodying some of the 
strongest characteristics of the age, none better than the 
Palazzo Madama can be chosen. This was designed by 
Paolo Marucelli about 1642, and it perpetuates the type of the 
earlier Roman facade with just that careful attention to main 




CORTIT,E OF THE PALAZZO BORGHESE, ROME. 

Martino Lunghi the Elder and Flamimo PonziOy Archts. 
354 



Plate LXXlX. 
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disposition but over-elaboration of detail which differentiates 
these later designs from their forerunners. It was not enough 
that every window opening should be framed in, but curiousl> 
shaped brackets emerge from pilasters wherever they occur ; 
the doorway with balcony and trophy-crowned window over 



San Sebastiano, Via Appia, Rome. 

Flaminio Ponzio^ Archt. 

it marks the centre sufficiently, and the crowning frieze of 
windows set within fancifully shaped frames gives such a rich 
decorative effect as could be easily obtained by a free use of 
rather coarse detail. But he would be a purist indeed who 
could not appreciate the splendid vitality inherent in such a 
design as this. Rhythm is maintained and a joyous freedom 
from restraint clearly expressed, but here, as in the greater 
number of Baroque buildings of all kinds and in all positions, 
it is useless to look for repose apart from the broad unity of the 
scheme as a whole. No matter how exuberant the detail may 
be, no matter how lacking these architects may have been in 
appreciation of the value of plain surface, they always ensured 
that the climax should be attained. And this is a crucial test 
of good composition all the world over. 

The passion for adornment by means of reiterated archi- 
tectural features, curved lines and restless statuary — with 
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added polychromatic decoration, inlays and overlays internally 
— has been responsible for most of the harsh criticisms that 
have been levelled against the buildings with which we are 
concerned in this Chapter ; but the boldness of construction and 
fertility of imagination which signalise so many of them, not 
only in Rome, but wherever activity was pronounced, point to 
a triumphant success on the part of their designers, who knew, 
at least, how to make their works vibrate with life. The cortile 
of many a palace shows this even more convincingly than the 
fagade. Coupled columns, widely spaced, as in Alessi's Palazzo 
Marino, Milan, built about 1558 (Plate LXXVIII.), or spaced 
close together, as in Martino Lunghi the Elder’s fine Palazzo 
Borghese, Rome, begun in r 590 and finished by Flaminio Ponzio 
(Plate LXXVIII.), were generally favoured, and in this duplica- 
tion of supporting members is reflected the generous prodigality 
which differentiates these designs from their prototypes. Some 
of these cortiles are over-decorated with panels, garlands and 
consoles ; others are almost devoid of ornament : but in the 
general principles which govern their design they are similar 
and far removed from the austere simplicity of the earlier 
examples. A very successful instance of the use of coupled 
columns in fa9ade design resulted from the re-construction of 
the Basilica of San Sebastiano, on the Appian Way, by the same 
Milanese architect, Flaminio Ponzio (1570 — 1620). This little 
brick facade, built about 1612 (page 256), not less than the 
cortiles in the great palaces, is typical of the period in departing 
from the Roman Colosseum type of pier with attached column 
so prevalent in the preceding century. Invariably a reliance 
upon structural form brought out some of the finest qualities 
of the seventeenth-century designers, and goes far to redeem 
them from the charge that they could express themselves only 
in restless unrestraint and profusion of ornament. 

In church design, as apart from facade design, this power of 
giving vital emphasis to structural form and of piling up well- 
considered compositions often brought about inspiring results 
which owe next to nothing to adventitious ornament. The 
ubiquitous dome exercised a commanding and restraining 
influence, helped by the tendency to eliminate aisles and to 
provide large central areas for congregational use. The churches 
built on new foundations throughout this late period show a 
wonderful variety of plan and a healthy reliance upon pure 
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form. The ellipse more often than the circle governs the 
setting-out of the whole structure, and rare skill was needed to 
handle its difficult curves. Rome can show many examples, 
but the best were reserved for commanding sites in the open 
country. On the outskirts of Bologna, about 1730, Carlo Dotti 
set up the Church of the Madonna di S. Luca (Plate LXXIX.), 
which in its play of line and clever welding together of varied 
plan forms is a monument to the virility of its designer. And it 
owes nothing to elaboration of detail. By such a standard can 
the Baroque be measured and furthermore be distinguished 
from the pernicious Rococo,^ which invariably overstepped the 
bounds of good taste, so that it produced nothing of permanent 
value — ^unless it be claimed that its use in garden architecture 
is legitimate. And this aspect of the later Renaissance in Italy 
is so vital that it must not be overlooked, even in this brief 
survey of its manifestations. The art of garden craft is many- 
sided ; it had not long been practised in and around Rome 
when such adepts as Pirro Ligorio, Giacomo della Porta and 
Fontana turned their attention to villa and garden architecture. 
The unique attraction of the Italian garden is due to the magic 
touch of a score of imaginative architects who felt that a formal 
arrangement carried out with untrammelled display of appro- 
priate ornament and sculpture was the only way to contrast 
and at the same time to harmonise with the beauty of a 
natural setting. At Tivoli in the Villa d’Este (frontispiece), at 
Frascati in the Villa Aldobrandini, and the Villa Falconieri (Plate 
LXXX.), at Rome in the Villa Borghese, and in innumerable 
gardens of less fame, the Baroque and the Rococo meet on equal 
terms : licence which would be unpardonable under other con- 
ditions is captivating when subdued by the forces of Nature. 
Running water was never turned to better use for man’s pleasure 
than when it was tossed from cascade to cascade and thrown 
high from dainty fountains : garden houses, terraces, balus- 
trades and steps never cast half the spell they cast in an Italian 
garden. But they are inextricably related to the villas for 
which they provide the setting. The Italian villa, usually 

* This term seems to have been first applied early in the nineteenth century to 
the excessively florid and often meretricious decoration, of French origin, in which 
shell (Fr. Rocaille) and scroll work abound. It is applied especially to buildings 
and objects having the characteristics of Louis XV. workmanship, but the style 
must not be confused with the Baroque- It appeared sporadically in many countries, 
but fortunately never obtained a firm foothold in England. 
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situated on a hillside site, came to be one of the most character- 
istic creations of late Renaissance times. A summer residence 
for the Pontiff was a theme which had long previously been 
worked upon with real understanding of the essential difHculties 
of the problem to be solved : the classic spirit, more freely 
interpreted, still imbues the later villas built for noble families 



Villas and Garden at Bagnaia, near Viterbo. 


not only in the country, but in Rome itself : such are the Villa 
Medici ^ (1574), by Annibale Lippi, the Villa Borghese (1616), 
by Vasanzio, and the Villa Doria-Pamphili, designed by 
Algardi at the instance of Prince Camillo Pamphili in the 
middle of the seventeenth century. These are but representa- 
tive of a group of magnificent villas, each with its formal 
garden, far more ambitious than the homely villas scattered 
over the countryside on the outskirts of a hundred towns. 
Of these the villa at Bagnaia, outside Viterbo, is a typical 
example. 

If the Baroque is supreme in the garden, it is not less so in the 
theatre, the two provinces which legitimately permit of the utmost 
liberty in design. The conceptions of Ferdinando (1657 — 1 742), 

* Since 1803 the habitat in Italy of the French Academy of Art, founded by 
Louis XIV. 
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and Guiseppe Bibbiena (1696 — 1756) (Plate LXXXIL), and 
of Giovanni Piranesi (1720 — 1758), the most adroit of all 
theatrical artists and perspectivists, are not more imaginative 
than some of the wonderful schemes of villa and garden archi- 
tecture that were actually realised. But the Baroque could 
equally satisfy the conditions of monumental and permanent 
art. These garden fountains and dramatic scenes were play- 
things compared with the monumental fountains which were 
set up in the public places of Rome, beginning with the Fontana 
deir Acqua Felice (1585) and eventually culminating in the 
Fontana di Trevi, the most magnificent of all (Plate LXXXI.). 
Although not completed till 1762, it is generally acknowledged 
that the main lines were taken from one of Bernini’s sketches, 
the execution devolving upon Niccolb Salvi (1699 — 1751), or, as 
some authorities assert, upon Ferdinando Fuga (1699 — 1780), 
the uninspired architect of the existing entrance fa9ade of the 
basilican Church of Santa Maria Maggiore. Thus does Ber- 
nini’s fertile brain impress itself upon the Roman Baroque, even 
to the last, in this its crowning monument. 

The one centre in Italy where every phase of the Renaissance 
can be studied to the best advantage is Venice : to some extent 

this may be due to the fact that 
Venice was alone among the 
important states in retaining 
its Republican constitution, 
although it had become a close 
and restricted oligarchy. The 
state was essentially a com- 
mercial one, governed by 
merchant families for their own 
advantage, and consequently a 
very considerable body of people 
had money enough to spend on 
building and decoration. The 
aspect of Venice to-day, as of 
most Italian cities, owes much 
to the creative genius of the 
seventeenth century, for two of 
her most conspicuous landmarks 
date from this late period, and 
several other contributions were 
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made to an already supremely interesting* series of buildings 
which reflect the course of the Renaissance under conditions un- 
paralleled elsewhere. The Church of Santa Maria della Salute 
is undoubtedly the most satisfactory of these. It was designed 
by Baldassare Longhena, and — although projected about 1631 
in token of the cessation of the plague which had ravaged the 



Interior of the Church of the Salute, Venice. 

Uingliena, Archt. 


city during the preceding years — ^was not completed till 1682. 
Its exterior (Plate LXXXIII.) is the delight of painters and a 
familiar object in most presentations of the glorious sea-gate to 
the “ Queen of the Adriatic.’’ Architecturally few churches of 
similar extent in any age can rival it. The composition is 
mainly pyramidal, buttressed by the dome over the sanctuary 
and the twin campanili ; and the way in which the eye is led 
up — ^from the irregular shape of the plan to the octagonal drum 
of the main dome by the boldly shaped scroll-brackets, and 
from the octagon to the sweep of the dome — shows consummate 
skill on the part of the designer, no less than a due appreciation 
of studied silhouette worthy of its unique site. The stepped 





order round an octagonal interior, and where Giuliano Sangallo 
had used coupled pilasters (page 55), and Bramante had bent 
a single pilaster (Plate XXVII.), he boldly placed a three-quarter 
Corinthian column, raised on a pedestal to afford the requisite 
height for the arches spanning the openings and to disconnect 
the main order from the secondary pilaster order. But the use 
of the Corinthian pilaster beneath the impost is questionable, 
for reasons already stated in connection with Palladio’s Church 
of the Redentore : here the constructive importance of the 
wall demands the employment of two pilasters, and this has the 
additional disadvantage of seeming to cut the wall into slices. 

Serving as a foil to the splendid profligacy of the exterior of 
the Salute, and seen in conjunction with it from many points 
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of view, is the neighbouring Dogana del Mare, or sea-Customs 
house, which Giuseppe Benoni erected about the time that the 
church was nearing completion. One storey in height only, 
with a single row of semi-circular-headed openings and no 
evidence whatever of a roof, this little building (page 264) is 
made prominent by its square tower in two stages, crowned 

by a pedestal and 
a metal globe 
sustained by two 
Atlases and bear- 
ing a gilded figure 
of Fortune, which, 
appropriately 
enough, turns 
with the wind. 
At the base of 
the tower three 
porticoes of slight 
projection, with 
banded Doric 
columns, make an 
effective angle 
treatment, mark- 
ing this extreme 
point as the 
entrance to the 
Grand Canal : in 
the studied dis- 
position of openings and the severe gravity of the design as 
a whole the architect has achieved a noteworthy success, and 
he deserves full credit for visualising the effect of his design 
in relation to its peculiar environment. 

None of the other buildings erected in Venice at this period 
can claim to possess such distinction as these two, and some of 
the churches are remarkable solely for their excessive orna- 
mentation both inside and outside. Richly coloured marbles 
were used in reckless profusion, as in the Church of Santa Maria 
Gesuiti, where a damask pattern in marble covers not only 
the walls, but also the shafts of some of the columns. The 
actual craftsmanship may be beyond reproach, but nothing can 
atone for the lack of contrast and repose which robs such an 
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interior of the effect it was intended to produce. Monuments, 
too, with the human figure introduced as so much statuary, 
reflect the love of ostentation which mars much of the Venetian 
architecture of this period : some of those set up in earlier 
churches are quite remarkable for their display of bombastic 
pomp, but none more so than the monument of the Doge 
Valier (page 268), placed in the Gothic Church of San Giovanni 
e Paolo about the year 1700. The treatment of the pedestals 
is peculiar, and was possibly suggested by the side of Palladio’s 
Palazzo del Consiglio at Vicenza (Plate LXV.), where statuary is 
introduced between the columns in much the same manner as 
is seen here : the cornice of the pedestals also forms the impost 
of the arches, recalling another of Palladio’s works (page 21 1). 
This grandiose monument is an example of a decadent but 
prevailing fashion of using marble in imitation of silk or cloth 
wherever such material can by any possibility be supposed to 
be displayed, as in the great curtain behind the three worthies, 
suspended by cherubs in mid-air, and also the smaller coverings 
of the pedestals on which the chief figures stand. 

The temptation to depart in essentials from the established 
type of palace fa9ade was fortunately resisted in Venice : it may 
be that the perpetuation of long horizontal lines and balconies 
running the length of unbroken fronts was largely due to the 
presence of canals instead of streets and to the beauty of 
reflections in the water from which they rise. The final develop- 
ment of the Venetian domestic Renaissance can be best seen in 
the Palazzi Pesaro and Rezzonico. Both of them are founded 
on Sansovino’s Palazzo Cornaro della Ca’ Grande, and both 
were designed by Longhena after the middle of the seventeenth 
century. The Palazzo Pesaro (Plate LXXXIV.) in general dis- 
position is pleasing, but it is spoiled by excess of coarse detail, 
which, we are constantly reminded, was the besetting sin of the 
time. The restlessness which characterises the whole, in spite of 
its sober proportions, is due mainly to the sculptured figures, which 
appear in spasmodic action, but is also increased by the broken 
cornice over each column and even more by the too boldly 
projecting, diamond-like rustication. The lower storey of the 
Palazzo Rezzonico is stronger and suggestive of Sanmicheli’s 
methods rather than of Sansovino’s, but in both palaces the 
treatment of the angles is an exaggeration of Sansovino’s oddity 
in the handling of this vital part of a fagade. Instead of aiming 
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at Strength and simplicity where they are most needed, the 
architects of this period were prone to seize upon the weaknesses 
and excrescences of the earlier masters and to develop them 



Monument to Doge Valier in the Church of San Giovanni e Paolo, Venice. 


into points of interest or even to raise them to the dignity of 
features of design. But this palace contains decorations from 
the brush of that inspired decorative artist Giovan Battista 
Tiepolo (1696 — 1770), which in a measure atone for the defects 
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Andrea Casella , Archt. 

Painted Ceilings and Coves with Stucco Decorations, in the Gastello 

DEL Valentino, Turin. 
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of the architecture, Tiepolo also decorated the interiors of the 
Villa Valmarana, near Vicenza, and Sanmicheli’s Palazzo 
Canossa at Verona. It was natural that painted decoration and 
modelled stucco work should be carried to the limit of riotous 
display during the Baroque period. A style which rejoiced in 
exciting structural diversions would inevitably find outlet for 
its exuberance in imaginative decorative schemes inside 
churches, palaces, villas, casinos, and wherever the desire for 
pageantry and entertainment demanded satisfaction. The con- 
stant use of the human figure, giving a sense of life and move- 
ment, is characteristic of the style, and especially its use as a 
support, rather than the Order, which was generally neglected 
in favour of cary tides and elaborately modelled brackets or con- 
soles. As externally, so internally, broad effects were obtained, 
often by the use of coarsened detail. This was a small sacrifice 
to make in the view of artists who knew how to obtain rhythm 
with a stimulating sense of gaiety and surprise, and above all 
unity, culminating in a well-considered climax. Curved ceilings 
and vaulted coverings in great variety were preferred to flat 
ceilings, but flat ceilings with deep coves in which reversed and 
broken curves could be freely introduced offered wide scope for 
decorative treatment (Plate LXXXV.). The vaulted ceilings of 
Italian seventeenth-century palaces are often gorgeous with their 
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paintings of architectural compositions in perspective, many of 
which open out to expanses of sky wherein float heroes and 
goddesses depicting mythological scenes. Upon chimney-pieces 
and doorways, placed on axial lines, much care was expended 
and the necessary emphasis obtained by means of elaborate 
pediments, cartouches and cornices. Vestibules, staircase-halls 
and loggias were considered in relation to adjacent rooms, so 
that harmony reigns between the various parts of the interior of 
a building. The scale was large, and, as seen in the suites of 
rooms in many palaces at Rome, Venice, Milan, Genoa, Turin, 
Naples and elsewhere, it is evident that the conception of a 
decorative scheme was the main consideration rather than its 
execution in rare materials and refined detail. In fact, painted 
ornament and representations of architectural forms are 
mingled with painted imitations of marbles and other precious 
materials, and gilded stucco, figured damasks and framed 
mirrors abound. The innate feeling for interior decoration 
inherited by the Italian artists of the seventeenth century is 
reflected in the decorative work carried out in many countries, 
while the more refined standard attained later with the reversion 
to Greek forms gave the key-note to the Louis Seize period of 
French art. 

In the seventeenth century the conditions prevailing in 
Piedmont differed so essentially from those peculiar to Venetia 
that a marked change in expression is seen directly we turn to 
the capital city of that northern province. Piedmont was the 
only State which seemed to profit from every disturbance of 
Italian peace, for her competent rulers always contrived to 
emerge on the winning side. Turin was the capital and became 
an exceedingly flourishing centre : although an ancient city, it 
was not till the sixteenth century that real activity was shown 
there in the realms of Renaissance architecture, and by that 
time the pristine vigour of the movement had been spent. It 
is unique amongst Italian cities in possessing a wealth of late 
Renaissance work, but practically nothing to recall the earlier 
phases. Seeing that the Dukes of Savoy who ruled Piedmont 
resided there intermittently after 1418, this is rather remarkable, 
but, as it was the scene of so much conflict and such repeated 
occupations by the French, it was not until the latter half of the 
seventeenth century that building enterprise on a large scale 
could be seriously undertaken. Of the numerous architects. 
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including Pellegrino Tibaldi, of Bologna, who were then given 
opportunity to transform the character of the inner town, two, 
in particular, stand out by reason of the variety of their works 
and their strong individuality. These vrere Guarino Guarini 



Palazzo Carignano, Turin* 

G. Gttariniy Archt. 

and Filippo Juvara, two architects of undoubted genius, but 
with such strong inclinations towards design in the manner of 
Borromini that they may be looked upon as disciples of this 
erratic Roman master. Both were attracted to Turin, and both 
found employment in the service of the House of Savoy. 
Guarini (b. at Modena 1624 — d. at Milan 1683) was a Theatine 
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Part Plan of the Palazzo Carignano, Turin. 

G. Guarintt Archt. 
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CHURCH AND CONVENT OF “ SUPERGA,” TURIN. 
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monk, and for his Order he built the Church of S. Lorenzo, 
with its florid interior : his ecclesiastical works at Turin 
include the no less remarkable domed chapel of the Sudario 
in the cathedral, but he is chiefly remembered for his Palazzo 
Carignano, built about 1680 for Prince Philibert of Savoy, 
with its spirited brick fa9ade (page 272), The plan of this 

immense palace 
is distinguished 
by the introduc- 
tion of a large 
vaulted elliptical 
entrance hall, 
which justifies 
itself internally, 
but externally 
proclaims the 
restless mind of 
its designer and 
led to the daring 
curvature of the 
central part of the 
fa5ade where the 
pilaster orders, 
entablatures and 
cornices of the 
wings follow their 
sinuous course. 
Guarini had the 
courage of his 

Staircase in the Palazzo Madama, Turin. COnvictionS, and, 

Juvara, Archt. if judged by the 
Standard of taste 

accepted in his time, scored a success with this design, but he 
was eclipsed by Juvara (b. at Messina 1685 — d. at Madrid 
I 73 ^)» whose chief works were carried out at Turin for 
Vittore Amadeo 11. of Savoy. For Maria, widow of Charles 
Emmanuel II. Madama Reale he remodelled about 1718 
the mediaeval castle — known henceforth as the Palazzo Madama 
memorable for the fine fa9ade towards the Via Garibaldi and 
for the elegant^ staircase which is in itself a monument to his 
skill. But this palazzo and his other numerous achievements in 


Staircase in the Palazzo Madama, Turin. 

Juvara, Archt. 


JUVARA’S "SUPERGA/' 
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Turin are insignificant in comparison with the commanding 
mass of the Church and convent of ‘‘ Superga/' which over- 
looks the city, erected from his design between 1716 and 1731. 
Finely composed (Plate LXXXVI.), with a dome rising to 
a height of 245 feet, preceded by a deep projecting portico and 
flanked by well-considered bell towers, the plan given here 



The Church and Convent of “ Superga,** Turin. Plans and Elevation, 

Filippo Juvaray Archt, 


shows how the central circular mass resolves itself into an 
octagonal area internally, reminiscent of that other votive 
church which had been raised in Venice by Longhena 
(page 262). But a comparison of the two churches brings 
out the controlling influence of environment, which never failed 
to inspire these late Renaissance architects and led them with 
unerring instinct to handle their masses so convincingly that 
lapses in the matter of detail sink into insignificance in con- 
templation of the whole. The playfulness of the bell towers 
serves to enhance the effect of the central dome, and the 
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View of the Santuario of the Madonna di Vico, near Savona. 

A. Vitozzt and F. Gallo ^ Archts 

“ Superg-a ” must be numbered amongst the triumphs of the 
early eighteenth-century architecture of Italy. 

An even more remarkable domed church, very little 
known but strikingly effective both internally and externally, 




A GREAT ELLIPTICAL DOMED CHURCH. 
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owes its inception to the House of Savoy, whose Pantheon 
it was intended to be. This is known as the Santuario of the 
Madonna di Vico, 
situated at the 
bottom of a narrow 
valley near Savona, 
and was initiated by 
Charles Emmanuel 
I., about 15 90. 

His architect was 
Ascanio Vitozzi, a 
native of Orvieto 
who had built much 
in Turin and whose 
constructive skill em- 
boldened the realisa- 
tion of his project 
for a large domed 
church on an ellipti- 
cal plan, the domed 
space to have a 
major axis of 1 10 
feet and a minor axis 
of about 80 feet. 

The plan and iso- 
metric section (Plate 
LXXXVII.) show 
the design as eventu- 
ally carried out, but 
when Vitozzi died in 1615 the walls had not risen very 
high. Just as the cathedral of Florence had to wait long 
for its domical covering, so the completion of this master- 
piece was long delayed, and in 1716 Juvara — ^then engaged 
upon the Superga ” — reported against the chances of such an 
ambitious scheme being brought to a successful conclusion. 
A Piedmontese architect, however, named Francesco Gallo, 
courageously undertook to carry on Vitozzi’s design, and 
between 1729 and 1733 the dome and its lantern were com- 
pleted. But this incomparable monument to the constructive 
genius and virile powers of design inherited by the eighteenth- 
century architects of northern Italy still called for embellish- 
ment, and amongst those who contributed to its painted 





Plate LXXXVIl. 
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decorations was the indefatigable Guiseppe Galli Bibbiena, 
but it was not till near the end of the century that the 
Church can be said to have been finished.^ 

Even during their lifetime both Guarini and Juvara made 
themselves felt in other countries, the former in France, for 
he built churches in Paris, as well as at Prague and else- 



The Municipio, Syracuse. 


where : the latter in Spain, where he died in the service of 
Philip IV. Beside these two masters Luigi Vanvitelli (1700 — 
1 773) appears sober and uninspired, but because of the magnitude 
of his practice and the part he played in and near N aples he cannot 
be ignored. His Palace of Cas^tta, built for Charles III., may 
be the largest building of its time in Europe, but it is also one 
of the dullest, and this is all' the more deplorable when it is 
remembered that he studied under Juvara, that Cosimo 
Fansaga (1591 — 1678) had/already carried out many delightful 
works in Naples, and that J^^anvitelli’s contemporary, Ferdinando 

* Since then extensive repar^^ion work has been necessary to the main facade 
owing to settlements. A fuin4ccount of this unique building will be found in the 
excellent book published in fgoy by L. Melano Rossi, entitled The Santuario of the 
Madonna di Vico, Pantheon Jf Charles Emanuel of Savoy. 
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San Felice ^ (1675 — 1750), painter and poet as well as architect, 
was imbued with the spirit of the Baroque as expressed with 

true southern 
exuberance. 
Naples no less 
than Genoa gives 
the impression 
of a Baroque 
city, with count- 
less palaces and 
churches, which 
overwhelm, even 
as they do in 
Rome, by their 
size and splend- 
our Elsewhere 
on a smaller 
scale the late 
Renaissance has 
bequeathed 
whole streets or 
towns which 
vibrate with the 
joyous relief of 
escape from aca- 
demic stiffness. 
Varese in the 
north and Lecce in the south are incomparable instances, while in 
Sicily one looks instinctively for abounding examples, and finds 
them in the little town of Noto, but more especially at Palermo 
and Syracuse. The Piazza del Duomo at Syracuse is surrounded 
by a complete series of Baroque buildings of various dates, simple 
and dignified in general mass and outline, but enriched with de- 
coration which shows the touches of Spanish and Moorish 
influence so noticeable in Sicilian work. The Municipio, 
built about 1638 (page 279), and the later Palazzo Bosco are 
remarkable for the beauty of their w^rought iron balconies, and 
these buildings, with the Bishop’s Palace, serve as a foil to 
the Cathedral fa9ade. This lofty frontispiece, as one would 
expect from the southern temperament, rejoicing in untram- 

* Fansaga was the chief seventeenth -century Neapolitan architect as San Felice 
was the leading exponent of the Baroque there in the eighteenth century. 



The Cathedral, Syracuse, Sicily. 



THE BAROQUE IN THE SOUTH. 2«i 

melled freedom, is crowded with detached columns, broken 
entablatures, pediments, statuary, carving and scrolls, and it 
towers above the roof of the Greek Doric temple which had 
been adpated at an earlier period to form its nave. 

Sicily and the south of Italy, especially Naples, w’-ere much 
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Facade of the Theatre of S. Carlo, Naples. 


Niccolini, Archt. 


under the influence of Spain : a luxurious decadence set in, and 
the cycle through freedom back to restraint was bound to be 
completed sooner or later, not only in the South, but wherever 
Italian enterprise was still strong enough to encourage building 
endeavour. Italy, which had shown the way to the rest of 
Europe, began to reflect the tendencies of other countries in 
their revolt against the abuse of classical elements : reaction 
set in, and the very centres where riotous display had been 
welcomed resigned themselves to a severe schooling in the neo- 
classic methods of design which were becoming established in 
France and England. Already in the work of Vanvitelli the 
embodiment of French elements is apparent, while a suggestion 
of the same influence working on the minds of Italian architects 
can be detected in such a fa9ade as that given to the 
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Lateran Church under Clement XII. by Alessandro Galilei 
(1691 — 1737) as far back as 1734. Certain it is that a neo- 
classic move- 

j ment which was 



Portico op the Church of S.S. Annunziata, Genoa. 

Carlo Barabinif Archt. 


sweeping* across 
Europe led to 
the erection and 
remodelling of a 
certain number 
of buildings on 
Italian soil in 
a style which 
for a time was 
universal. It 
was inevitable 
that a country 
no longer strong 
enougjh either 
politically or 
economically to 
withstand influ- 
ences on her art 
coming from 
other countries 
should succumb 
to France, for 
French revolu- 
tionary troops 
were overrunn- 
ing Italy and 


meeting with no 

small measure of success. Imitation French Republics were set 
up in Italy, and the Italians for a time accepted French taste in 
art as they accepted other things that reached them during the 
Napoleonic regime. By that time the French, in common with 
other northern peoples, had extended their fields of research 
to include Greek models, and most Italians were content to 
accept Greek culture as exemplified ' in architectural design at 
second-hand from Paris. Xhe presence of many severely 
refined classic buildings in Naples, but more especially in the 
north at Milan, Genoa, and Trieste, built during and after the 
period of the French occupation, is to be accounted for by the 



Plate LXXXVIll. 
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acceptance of a system founded on the Directory and by the 
penetration of a new standard of taste already attained in other 
lands. The amazing military success which the French 
achieved and the fascination of their political ideals — based 
upon those of the city states of Greece and Rome — tended to 
make fashionable everything they taught. Consequently, even 
Italy accepted French ideas with enormous enthusiasm, and 
through these ideas reverted to the architectural simplicity of 
classical times. Later, Italy — ^though against its will — became 
part of the Napoleonic Empire, and inevitably imperial stan- 
dards of taste exercised much influence upon the ruling classes. 
Almost immediately after the fall of Napoleon all that was 
French became anathema, but the Empire had left its indelible 
mark upon the architecture of the land. The Theatre of S. 
Carlo at Naples, originally built about 1737 by a Spanish 
architect, was given a new facade in 1816 by Antonio Niccolini, 
a little-known Italian architect. This striking fa9ade (page 
281) shows the influence of contemporary French design 
blended with local classic tradition, the breadth of treatment 
combined with refined detail resulting in one of the most 
original elevations evolved during the whole of this last phase of 
the Renaissance. For sheer force of character there are few 
fagades to compare with it, the more usual application of a 
classic portico to an existing fagade — as in the case of the 
Church of SS. Annunziata, Genoa (page 282), to which Carlo 
Barabini (1768 — 1835) added a white marble Ionic portico — 
being a commonplace indication of the change in ideal since 
Della Porta’s day. Churches and public buildings, theatres — 
such as the Teatro Carlo Felice at Genoa — (Plate LXXXIX.), 
triumphal arches and gateways abound to prove the subjection 
of the Italian mind to forces from without, which it could not 
resist. This then was the beginning of the decline, the real 
period of lost vitality when the end was not far oif. But it was 
a grand tradition that when nearly expiring could produce such 
a building as the Caffe Pedrocchi at Padua (Plate LXXXVIII.), 
which Giuseppe Japelli erected in 1831. Admirable in composi- 
tion, appropriate in its disposition of Greek motives, and delight- 
ful in its selection of ornament, it is obvious that its designer 
had not forgotten his nationality as completely as had Paoletti 
(1727 — 1813), Albertolli (1745 — 1825) and Poccianti (d. 1859) 
had done when they carried out their decorative schemes and 
additions to the Pitti Palace, Florence (Plate XC.). That 
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Brunelleschi’s unfinished palace should have been destined 
to receive additions in this pure French style means that the 
extremes of the early Renaissance and the late classic revival 
meet within the confines of a single building. The movement 
had run its course : varied as it was, capricious as it became, 
it returned to the point from which it started — ^the desire for 
intelligent rejuvenation of antique models — at first late Roman, 
at last Hellenic Greek. 

The object of this book has been to trace the sequence of 
events and continuous development of architectural expression 
inspired by the study of principles which cannot be changed. 
It would be unreasonable as well as futile to attempt any 
estimate of the value of Italian Renaissance architecture in 
connection with our retrospective view of it. Particular works 
or methods we have not scrupled to criticise, just as one might 
the performances of the actors who strut across the stage of 
history, but the whole movement is as far beyond appraisement 
or critical judgment as is the larger history of the country itself. 
It is time to be rational, and to cease characterising Renais- 
sance architecture as a sham art or a scenic affectation : while, 
on the other hand, it would be equally remote from common- 
sense to exult and delight in it after the extravagant fashion of 
the originators and chief performers in the movement. The 
most reasonable attitude towards it, as a whole, is the purely 
historical one, which accepts the fact that the nations of Western 
Europe were appointed to pass through this phase of intellectual 
re-birth or awakening, this revival of pseudo-paganism, with all 
its interwoven good and ill, in order that our present civilisation 
and future forms of culture might be reared upon it. If we 
cannot appraise the history of the era at its full value, perfectly 
understand its drift, nor see the end from the beginning, neither 
can we yet realise the ultimate influence of the new direction, the 
broader view, the grander freedom, which were opened up for 
art by the Italian revival. 
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A CHART OF THE CHIEF BUILDINGS 

ARRANGED IN LOCALITIES AND 


NOTE. — In this Table the numbers preceding the name of the building refer generally to the 
Works separated by a semicolon are by the same master. For the 



Tuscany, with Umbria. 

Lombardy & Piedmont. 


Date 

(Florence, unless otherwise 
stated.) 

(Milan, unless otherwise 
stated.) 

Rome. 

1420 

-19. OSPEDALE DEGLI InNOCENTI 

— 45 ; 

Cappella Pazzi ; 

Dome of Duomo (Brunelleschi) 
— 61. 




-24. Old Sacristy, S. Lorenzo ; 
-25. S. Lorenzo (Brunelleschi) 
Cupola (Manetti), c. -50. 




Pal. Riccardi (Michelozzi). 

-33. S.ANTO Spirito (Brunel- 
leschi) — 87. 

-34. Construction of Cortile 
AND Alterations in Pal 
Vecchio (Micheloz2i)- 54. 
Cf. 1565. 

-35. Pal Pitti (Brunelleschi). 
Cf. 1568. 

Second Cloisters, Santa 
Croce (Brunelleschi). 

-37. Monastery of S. Marco 
(Michelozzi) —43. 



1440 

-42. Pal. Quaratesi (Brunel- 
leschi) — 46. Completed 
(G.^da^Majano) 1462 — 70. 



1450 

-51. Pal. Rucellai (Alberti) 

„ Loggia di S. Paolo. Cf. 
1^89. 




-56. Facade of S. M Novella 
(Alberti) — 70. 

-59. Oratorio di S. Bernardino, 
Perugia (Agostino d’ An- 
tonio) — 6r 

- 57 * Ospedale Maggiore (Fil- 
rete). 

-55 Pal Venezia — 7. 

1460 

Loggia del Papa, Siena (Fede- 
righi). 

Pal. Piccolomini Pienza ; 

Pal. Piccolomini, Siena 
(Rosselino). 

-62. Badia Fiesolana (Brunel- 
leschi). 

-63. The Cathedral, Pienza. 

„ Pal. Nerucci, Siena (Ros- 
selino), 

-62. Cappella Portinari, S 
Eustorgio (Michelozzi). 



-67. Cappella de* Rucellai 
(Alberti). 


“68. San Marco (Giuliano da 
Majano (?)). 
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IN CHRONOLOGICAL ORDER. 


date of its commencement or design ; those succeeding the architects name to its completion, 
date of birth and death of the more outstanding artists see Index. 


Romagna, 

The Marches, &c. 
(Bologna, unless 
otherwise stated.) 

Venetia. 

(Venice, unless otherwise 
stated.) 

Genoa. 

Naples 

AND Sicily. 


-39. Porta della Carta (Buon). 



-46. S. Francesco, Rimini 
(Alberti) — 1782. 


-51. Chapel of S. Gio- 
vanni Battista 
IN Cathedral— 
1532. 


-60. S. Sebastiano, Man- 
tua (Alberti). 

-60. Gate of Arsenal. 



-66. Pal. Schifanoja, 

Ferrara. Com- 
pleted (P. Ben- 

VENUTi) — 69. 

-67. Pal. Ducale, Urbino 
(Luciano da Lau- 

RANA'AND PONTELLI) 

—82. 

-66. S. Michele (Moro Lom- 
bardo) 




A. 


T 
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Tuscany, with Umbria. 
Date. (Florence, unless otherwise 
stated.) 


Lombardy & Piedmont. 
(Milan, unless otherwise 
stated.) 


Pal. Spannochi, Siena. 

Pal. DEI Diavolo, Siena. 
Rotunda of SS. .^nnunziata 
(Alberti) — 76. 

-71. SS. C0NCE210NE, Siena — 

1533. 

-73, Pal. del Podesta, Perugia. 


-79. Cloister of S. M. Mag- 
dalena DE Pazzi (G. da 
San Gallo). 

Pal. Antinori. 

Villa Poggio a Cajano (G. da 
San Gallo) — 1485. 

-83, Old University, Perugia. 
-85. S. M. DELLB CaRCERI, PrATO 
(G. DA San Gallo) — 91. 


-89. Loggia di S. Paolo — 96. 

„ Sacristy of S. Spirito 
(Cronaca) — 96. 

„ Pal. Strozzi (B. da Majano 
AND Cronaca) — 1553. 

TAQO JPal. Gondi (G. da San Gallo). 

jPAL. Guadagni (Cronaca). 

Vestibule to Sacristy, 
S. Spirito (A. Sansovino). 

91. Porch of Cathedral, 
Spoleto. 

-92. Pal. Pretorio, Lucca. 

-93. La Sapienza, Pisa — 1543. 

•94. S. M. dell’ Umilita, Pistoja 
(Vitoni) — 1509. Dome by 
Vasari. 

95. Library in Siena Cathe- 
dral 

„ Pal. Vecchio, Great Hall 
(Cronaca). 


-04. S. Salvatore del Monte 
(Cronaca). 

-08. Facade of S. Agostino, 
Montepulciano. 

„ Pal. del Magnifico, Siena. 


f Pal. Deli, Foligno ; 

\ Pal. Serristori (Baccio 
D* Agnolo), 

-17. Pal. Municipio, Monte 
Sansovino (A. San Gallo 
the Elder). 

-18. S. M. DI S. Biagio, Monte- 
pulciano (A. DA San 
Gallo) — ^37. 

„ Madonna della Luce, 
Perugia. 

„ Casa di San Gallo, Monte- 
pulciano. 

-19. Portal, S. Spirito, Siena 
(Peruzzi). 


-70. Cappella Colleoni, Ber- 
gamo (Amadeo) — 76. 


-74. Church of S. M. press o 
S. Satiro (Bramante). 
-77. Church at Abbiategrasso 
(Bramante). 


-86. Exterior of Como Cathe- ; 

dral (Rodari and Solari). 
„ Cathedral, Pavia (Rocchi). 

-88. S. M. DEI Miracoli Brescia 
—1523. I 

„ Incoronata, Lodi (Bat- i 
TAGIO and DolCEBUONO). | 

•90. S. M. DELLA Croce, Crema | 
(Battagio). i 

„ S. M. NEAR S. Celso (Dolce- 
BUONO AND Bramante). | 
Cf. 1569. 

-91. South We.st Door, Como 
Cathedral. 

„ Facade of Certosa di 
Pavia. 

-92. S. M. DELLE Grazie ; 

„ Cloister of S. Ambrogio ’ 
(Bramante). 

„ S. M. DE’ Canepanova, 
Pavia (Bramante) — 1564 
„ Pal. Municipio or L.a 
Loggia, Brescia (Bra- 
mante). Upper Part (J. 
Sansovino and Palladio). 
Roof — 1910. 

-98. Sacristy of S. M. presso 
S. Satiro (Bramante). 

-03. S. Maurizio (Dulcebuono). 

„ Cappella del Cristo Ri- 
soRTO Cremona. 


-73. SisTiNE Ch.apel, Vatican ; 
„ Ospedale di S. Spirito 
(PONTELLI, &C.) — 1742. 

-77. S. M. DEL POPOLO (PON- 
TELLi). Interior — 1650. 

S. Agostino (Pontelli) — 79-83. 
Interior — 1750 and i860 


-80. S. Giacomo dei Spagnuoli ; 


-84. Belvedere, Vatican (Bra- 
mante) — 92. 

„ S. M. DELLE Pace (Pontelli) 
— 87. Cf. 1657. 


Cloister of S. M. delle 
Pace (Bramante) — 1504. 

Pal. Cancelleria ; 

S. Lorenzo in Damaso 
(Bramante ?)). 

. S. M. del’ Anima — 22. 

S. Pietro in Montorio 
(Pontelli) — 05. 

Tempietto in S. P. in 
Montorio (Bramante) 
— 10. 

Pal. Giraud — 06, 

CoRTiLE of S. Damaso. 

Pal. Sora (Bramante). 

Pal. Palma (A. Sangallo). 

Villa Farnesina (Peruzzi) 
— 1511. 

St. Peter’s (Bramante, 
&c.) — 1626. 

S. M. di Loreto (A. San- 
gallo). Lantern — 1580. 

Pal. Doria — Pamphili ; 

S. Giovanni in Oleo (Bra- 
mante). 

S. Eligio degli Orefici 
(Raffaello). 

Pal. Orsini (Peruzzi). 

La Magliana (Bramante). 

Villa Madama (Raffaello 
and G. Romano). 

Pal. Farnese (A. Sangallo 
and M. Angelo) — 1580. 

S. Marcello (J. Sansovino 
AND C. Fontana). 
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-70. S. M. Di Galliera. 
Chapel of the Frati 
DI S. Spirito. 

-72. S. Andrea, Mantua 
(Alberti) — 1512. Cf. 
1597 AND 1732. 

-74. Cathedral, Faenza 
(G. DA Majano) — 

1513- 


-70 Arcade at Head of Giants’ 
Stair, Doges’ Palace. 

„ S. Giobbe (P. Lombardo). 

„ Giants’ Stair, Doges’ 
Palace. 


-76. Pal. del Con.siglio, 
Verona (Giocondo). 


-70. Arch of Alph- 
ONSO (Martino 
AND G. DA 
Majano). 


-80. OSPEDALE VeCCHIO, 
Imola. 

-84. Pal. Be VI LAC QUA- 
VlNCENZI (NaRDI) — 
92. 

Pal. Fava. 


-80. Pal. Cornaro Spinelli; 

„ S. M. DEI Miracoli (P. 
Lombardo) — 89. 

-81. S. M. IN Organo, Verona 
(Fra Giocondo, San- 
MicHELi, &c.) — 1592. 

„ Pal. Vendramin (P. Lom- 
bardo). 

„ Portal of SS. Evange- 
lista. 

„ S. Giovanni Crisostomo 
(Moro Lombardo). 

-85. ScuoLA di San Marco 
(Martino Lombardo). 

CoRTiLE OF Doges’ Palace 
(R izzi). 

Pal. Trevisano. 


4. Porta Capuan.\ 
(G. da Majano). 


-87. Belfrv of S. 
Lorenzo. 


-90. SS. Severino e 
Sosio. 


-92. Pal. DEI Diamanti, 
Ferrara (B. Ros- 
setti) — 1567. 


-94. Vescovada, Vicenza — 1543. 


-96. S. Francesco, Fer- 
rara (B. Rossetti). 
-98. S. Cristoforo, Fer- 
R.A.RA— 1553. 

-99. S. SiSTO, Piacenza. 


-96. Clock Tower and Pro- 

CURATIE VeCCHIA — I52O. 

Loggia del Consiglio, 
Padua (Biagio Rossetti). 
-99. Pal Municipio (Additions). 
S. Fantino — ^33. 


Pal. Roverella, Fer- 
rara. 

S. M. della Consola- 
ziONE, Todi (Cola 
DA Caprarola) — 
1604. 

Casa S.\nta, Loreto 
(Bramante, a. San- 
sovino, &c.). 
Staircase of Pal. 

COMMUNALE. 

S. Giovanni Evange- 
lista, Parma (Zac- 

CAGNi, &c.) — 1614. 

Pal. Apostolico 
Loreto (Bramante). 
The Fortress Civita 
Vecchia. 

, Carpi Cathedral 
(Peruzzi). 


-04. Pal. Contarini delle 
Figure — 64. 

-06. S. Salvatore (T. Lombardo) 
— 34. Faqade — 1663. 

„ Fondaco de’ Tedeschi (G. 
Tedesco). 


-14. Facade of S. Zaccaria. 

-16. S. Giustina, Padua (Riccio, 
&c.) — 32. 

-17. ScuoLA di S. Rocco (Scar- 

PAGNINO AND P, LOM- 
BARDO) ^47. 


[^Pal. G R a V I n a 
(Gabriele d* 
Agnolo). 
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Date. 


1520 


1530 


1540 


1550 


1560 


A CHART OF THE CHIEF BUILDINGS 


Tuscany, with Umbria. 
(Florence, unless otherwise 
stated.) 


Pal. Bartolini (B-a.ccio 
d’Agnolo) 

SS. Annunziata, Arezzo (A. 
Sangallo). 

Pal. Pandolfini (Raffaello, 
Giovanni Francesco and 
Aristotile da San Gallo) 
-23. New Sacristy, S. Lorenzo 
(M. Angelo) — 29. 

-24. Biblioteca Laurentiana 
(M. Angelo). Completed 
BY Vasari — 71. 

-25. OSPEDALE DEL CePPO, 
PiSTOIA (G. DELLA ROBBIA, 
&c.)— 35. 

-27. Wall of Peruzzi, Siena. 

„ Pal Pollini ; Pal. Mo- 

CENNI ; CORTILE OF 

Caterina ; Villas c* 
Balcarq, Celsa, S. Co- 
lomba, SIENA (Peruzzi) 


Pal. Uguccioni (Folfi). 


*58. Pal. Lardarel (Dosio). 


( Pal. Guigni ( Amman ati). 

LPaL. del UfFIZI WAS.A.RI)— 74. 

-65. Decoration of Cortile of 
Pal. Vecchio 

,, Pal. Riccardi - Mannelli 
(Buontalenti). 

-68. Garden Facade and Court 
of Pitti Palace (Am- 

MANATl). 

-69. S. M. Degli Angeli, Assisi 
(Vignola, &c.). 


Lombardy & Piedmont. 
(Milan, unless otherwise 
stated.) 


J-22. S. M. DELLE GrAZIE, BrES- 
^ciA (Padre Barcella)— 
-29. Stucco Decoration, 
1617. 


-55 Pal. Marino (Alessi) — 58 


-60. S. Vittore (Alessi). 
-65. Archivescovado ; 


-69. S. M. NEAR S. Celso Faqade 
(Alessi) — 72. 

„ S. Fidele (Tibaldi) — 79. 


Rome. 


-20. Pal. Lante (Peruzzi). 

„ Pal. Vidoni (Raffaello 
and Lorenzetto). 

Pal. Niccolini (J. Sanso- 
vino). 

Pal. Ossoli (Peruzzi). 


-29. Pal. Massimi alle Colonne ; 
,, Pal. Angelo Massimi 
(Peruzzi). 

-30. Pal. Costa ; 

„ Pal. Altemps Begun. Cf. 
1580. 

„ Pal. Linotta ; 

„ Pal. in Via Giulia 
(Peruzzi). 

„ Pal. Sacchetti (A. San- 
gallo) — ^43. 


-40. Villa Medici (Lippi). 

„ Pal. Spada. 

„ Pal. on the Capitol (M. 
Angelo ) — 46 ; and 1572 
Cf. 1649. 

-46. Exterior of St. Peter’s 
(M. Angelo). 

„ Pal. Senatori (M. Angelo) 
— 1568-72. Campanile 

(Lunghi) — 79. 

-49. Villa d’ Este, Tivoli 
(P. Ligorio). 

-50. S M. IN Vallicella — 1650, 
„ Villa Papa Giulio ; 

„ S Andrea (Vignola). 

„ Casino Papa Giulio. 


-59. Interior of S. M. degli 
Angeli (M. Angelo and 
Van viTELLi) — 1749. 

-60. Casino del Papa, Vatican 
(P. Ligorio). 

-61. Porta del Popolo (Vignola 
AND Bernini) — 1655. 

-68. Il Gesu (Vignola, &c.) — 
1623. 


Fa9ade of Pal. Vecchio to 
Via del Leone (Vasari). 

-40. Pal, Torregiani (Baccio 
d’Agnolo, &c,). 

-46. St A Margherita, Cremona 
(G. Campi). 

-47. Mercato Nuovo (Tasso) 

„ Castle of Caprarola (Vig- 
nola) — 49. 
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OF THE ITALIAN RENAISSANCE. 


Romagna, 

The Marches, &c. 
(Bologna, unless 
otherwise stated,) 


Venetia. 

(Venice, unless otherwise 
stated.) 


-20. Pal. Ducale, Mantua 
—40. 

-2T. Madonna della 
Steccata, Parma 
(Zaccagni) — 39. 
Doorway of Pal. 
Prosperi, Ferrara 

Pal. Alb erg at I 
(Peruzzi) — ^40. 

-22. S M. Campagna, 
Piacenza (Bra- 

MANTE (?)) — 28. 

-23. S. Michele in Bosco 
(Peruzzi). 

-25. Pal. del Te, Mantua 
(Giulio Romano) — 
35 - 


-23. S. Giovanni Elemosinario 
(Scarp AGNiNO). 

-24 Porta Stuppa, Verona 
(Sanmicheli) — 57. 

„ Cappella del Santo in 
S. Antonio, Padua (J. 
Sansovino) — ^ 53 - 
,, University, Padua, Cor- 
TiLE (J. Sansovino) — ^52. 
-25. Pal. Camerlenghi (G. Ber- j 

GAMASCO). 

-27. Pal. Canossa, Verona ; 

Pal. Bevilacqua, Verona | 
(Sanmicheli). | 


Genoa. 


Naples 
AND Sicily. 


-29. Pai . Andrea Doria 
(Montorsoli). 


-30. Pal. di Gulstizia, 
Mantua (G. Ro- 
mano). 


-58. Pal. Farnese, Pia- 
cenza (Vignola). 


-62. Portico di Banchi 
(Vignola). 


-30. Cap. Emihana, S. Michele 
(Bergamasco). 

„ Pal. Pompei, Verona (San- 
micheli). 

-32. Pal. Cornaro della Ca’ 
Grande (J. Sansovino). 

„ Porta Nuova, Verona 
(Sanmicheli). 

-34. S. Francesco della Vigna 
(J. Sansovino). 

-36. Libreria Vecchia ; 

„ La Zecca (J. Sansovino). 

-38. ScALA d’Oro, Doges’ Palace 

— 77 - 

S. Giorgio dei Greci. 

-40. Loggetta of Campanile; 

„ S. Martino (J. Sansovino). 


-48. Pal. Mocenigo ; 

-49. Pal, Grimani (Sanmicheli). 

„ Basilica Vicenza (Palla- 
dio). 

-50. Cathedral, Padua. 

-51. S. Giorgio degli Schiavoni 
(J. Sansovino). 

„ Pal. Porto, Vicenza ; 

-56. Pal. Tiene, Vicenza (Pal- 
ladio) — 65. 

„ Pal. Valmarana, Vicenza 
(Palladio). 

-57 Cap. Pellegrini, Verona 
(Sanmicheli). 

Madonna di Campagna, 
Verona (Sanmicheli). 

-60. S. Giorgio Maggiore (Pal- 
ladio AND Scamozzi) — 75 

„ Pal. Chiericati, Vicenza ; 

-65. Villa Manin, M-aser (Pal- 
ladio) — 80. 

-66. Casa di Palladio, Vicenza. 

-68 Facade of S. Francesco 
DELLA Vigna (Palladio). 


-50 Porta di Molo 
(Alessi). 

„ Pal.Ducale (Pen- 
none). 

-52. S M.in Carignano 
(Alessi) — 1603. 

„ Pal Spinola; 

-55. Pal. S.auli ; 

-56. Pal. Marcello 
Durazzo • 

„ Pal Rosso 
(Alessi). 


-64 Pal Tursi-Doria 
(Municipio) (Lu- 

RAGO). 

-65. Pal. Bianco — 69. 

-67. Cupola OF Cathe- 
dral. 

„ Pal. Lercari 
(Alessi) — 81. 


-40. S. Giacomo deglj 
Spagnoli. 

- 17. StA. M. DEI Mira- 
COLI, Palermo. 
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A CHART OF THE CHIEF BUILDINGS 


Tuscany, with Umbria. Lombardy & Piedmont. 
Date. (Florence, unless otherwise (Milan, unless otherwise 
stated.) stated.) 


-71. Staircase of Biblioteca 
Laurenziana (Vasari). 
-72. S. M. Di Loreto, Spoleto. 

t'A^ADE LATER. 

-73. Pal. Arcivescovile(Dosio). 
„ Logge, Arezzo (Vasari). 

-75. Villa di Petraia (Buon- 

TALENTl). 

-76. Casino di S. Marco (Buon- 

TALENTl). 

„ Casino di Livia (Buon- 

TALENTl). 

-78. Ducal Palace, Lucca (Am- 

MANATl). 


1590 Pal. Lanfreducci, Pisa (Pag- 

LIANO). 


-74. Interior of S. Lorenzo 
(Pellegrini and Bassi). 


-80. Pal. Dati, Cremona. 

„ S Vittore, Varese (Ti- 
BALDi) — 1615. Facade — 
o ^ 1795. 

-84. Cathedral, Tortona. 

-86. Pal. del Pero, Graved ona. 
(Tibaldi). 


-89. S. Alessandro (Binaghi) — 
1602. 


-90. Santuario di Vicoforte, 
Savona (A. Vitozzi) — 
1616, 

Dome (F. Gallo) — 1729-33. 


-92. Pal. Nonfinito (Buonta- 

LENTI AND CiGOLl). 


-74 * Pal. del Quirinale (Fon- 
tana, PONZIO, &c.) 

-76. UniversitadellaSapienza. 

(G. della Porta). 


I. Pal. Giustiniani (Fontana). 
Pal. Altemps Completed 
(Lunghi). 

. CoLLEGio Romano (Amma- 
nati). 

. Pal. del Laterano (Fon- 
tana). 

Pal. Ruspoli (Ammanati) 
Pal. Lancelotti (Vol- 
terra). 

Cappella Sistina in S. M. 
Maggiore (D. Fontana). 

. Execution of Dome of St. 
Peter’s (G. della Porta 
AND D. Fontana). 

S. Giovanni dei Fiorentini 
(J. Sansovino, G. della 
Porta, and Galilei) — 

1725. 

Library of Vatican (D 
Fontana). 

S. Luigi d’ Francesi. 

Pal. Borghese (Lunghi). 

S. Andrea della Valle 
(Olivieri and Maderna 
— 1607. Cf. 1665. 


-01. Portico of SS. Annunziata 
(Caccini). Centre Arch 
(A. DA San Gallo). 

-04. Cappella dei Principi, S. 

Lorenzo (Nigetti). 

-05, Loggia de’ Banchi, Pisa 
(Buontalenti). 


-14. S. Domenico, Perugia, In- 
terior (Maderna). 

-15. Chiesa Nuova, Assisi. 


-00. Pal. DEL Senato (Man- 
gone). 


-03. Libreria Ambrosiana — 09. 
-04. Duomo Nuova, Brescia 
(Gambara) — 1825 . 

-05. Pal. di Guistizia, Cortile. 


-II. Pal. Nuovo, Bergamo 
(Scamozzi). 


-14. Cathedral, Bergamo (Sca- 
mozzi). 

-16. Cathedral Faqade Begun 
(Tibaldi) — 1805. 


-00. Sta. Sussana, Facade (C. 
Maderna), 


-03. Pal. Rospigliosi (Ponzio). 


-05. S. Andrea delle Frate — 
1650. Dome and Cam- 
panile (Borromini). 

-06. Nave of St. Peter’s 
(Maderna) — 1612. 

-10. Pal. Sciarra-C o l o n n a ; 
Ponzio. 

-II. Aqua Paolo (D. Fontana 
AND Maderna). 

-12. Alteration of S. Sebas- 
TiANO (Ponzio and 
Vasanzio). 

„ S. Carlo al Corso. Cf. 1690. 

„ S. Trinita Pellegrini. 

-15. Pal. Mattei (Maderna). 

-16. Villa Borghese (Vasan- 
zio). 
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OF THE ITALIAN RENAISSANCE. 


Romagna, 

The Marches, See. 
(Bologna, unless 
otherwise stated.) 

Venetia. 

(Venice, unless otherwise 
stated.) 

Genoa. 

Naples 

AND Sicily. 

-73 S. M. DELLA VERGINI 
Macerata. 

-75. S. Pietro, Choir (Ti- 

BALDl). 

-76. Pal. Magnani-Salem 
(T iBALDi). 

-77. Pal. i^RciVEScoviLE 
(Tibaldi). 

•70. Pal. Barbarano, Vicenza; 

Casa delDiavolo, Vicenza , 
-71 Pal. Consiglio, Vicenza 
(Palladio). 

„ Pal. Branzo Loschi, Vi- 
cenza. 

-76. II. Redentore (Palladio). 
-79. Teatro Olimpico, Vicenza 
(Palladio and Scamozzi), 
— 84. 

-70. Pal. Pallavicino 
—80. 

S. SiRO. 


-83. Chiesa della Casa 
Santa, Loreto, 
Faqade— 87. 

-87. University, Ferrara 
(G. B. Aleotti). 

-84. Procuratie Nuove (Sca- 
mozzi). 

-88. Pal. Trissino, Vicenza 
(Scamozzi). 

„ Ponte Rialto (.\ntonio 
DA Ponte) — 91. 

-89. Prison Facade, Grand 
Canal — 97. 

-87. SS. Annunziata 
(G. DELLA Porta) 
Fa9ade (Bara- 
BlNl) — 1800. 

-84. S. Trinita Mag- 

GIORE. 

-86. Museo Nazion- 

ALE. 

„ S. CiTA, Palermo. 

-97. Madonna della 
Ghiara, Reggio 

(Balbi). 

„ S. Andrea, Mantua, 
Eastern Part — 
1600. Cf 1732. 

-95. Ponte DEI Sospiri (Contino) 
— 1605. 


-90. S. Paolo Mag- 

GIORE. 

„ Cappella San 
Severo — 1709, 

-91. SS. Annunziata, 
Palermo, Fa- 
cade. 

-92. S. Filippo Neri 
— 1619. 

-00. Pal. Reale (D. 
Fontana)— 1641. 

-05. S. Pietro, Nave 
(Magenta). Facade 
(Torrigiani)— 1743- 
48. 

-II. S. Paolo (G, Ma- 
genta). 



-05. University (Jes- 
uit College). 

-09. Pal. DELL Gran Guardia 
Vecchia, Verona (Cur- 

TONl). 

Pal. Balbi Sene- 
RAGA (B. Bian- 
co), Enlarged 
XVII l. c. (CoR- 
radi). 

-a8. S Salvatore, Pa- 
lermo (Amato). 
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A CHART OF THE CHIEF BUILDINGS 


Date. 

Tuscany, with Umbria. 
(Florence, unless otherwise 
stated.) 

Lombardy & Piedmont. 
(Milan, unless otherwise 
stated.) 

Rome. 

1620 

1630 

-20. Pal. dell’ Antella. 

„ Pal. della Crocetta. 

-25. La Badia Church (Sego- 

LANI). 

-21. Three Sides of Court, 

OSPEDALE MaGGIORE. 

-25. Sta. Bibiana Rebuilt (Ber- 
nini). 

-26. St Peter’s Dedicated 
„ S Ignazio (Zampieri and 
Grassi) — 75. 

„ Pal. Barberini (Maderna, 
Borromini, and Bernini). 
-29 Peristyle of St. Peter’s 
Piazza (Bernini) — 67. 


-37. Convent .a.t Vallombrosa. 

-33. Castello del Valentino, 
Turin (Castell\monte) 
— 50 . 


1640 

-40. Spoleto Cathedral, In- 
terior (Bernini). 

„ Pitti Palace, Lateral 
Courts (Parigi), Wings 
OF Forecourt — 1763. 

-46. Pal. Re ale, Turin. 

-40. S. Carlo alle quattroFon- 
TANE (Borromini). 

-42. Pal. Mad am a (Marucelli). 
-44. Villa Doria-Panfili (Al- 

GARDl). 

-49. Capitoline Museum (M. 
Angelo and Rainaldi) — 

54. 

1650 

1660 

-56. Pal. Corsini ^Silvani) , 

SlAIRCASE BY FeRRI. 

-51. P.\L. del Brera (Richino). 

-57. Cappella del SS. Sudario, 
Turin (Guarini). 

-50. Pal. Panfili (Rainaldi). 

„ S. Agnese (Rainaldi and 
Borromini). 

'55. Porto del Popolo, Inner 
Side (Bernini). 

-57. S M. DELLA Pace, Fa9Ade 
(P. DA Cortona). 

-59. S. Maria in Campitelli 
(Rainaldi). 

-60. S. M. IN Via Lata (P. da 
Cortona). 

-65. S. Andrea della Valle, 
Fa9Ade (C. Rainaldi). 

1670 

Cappella Corsini in S. M. del 
Carmine — 75. 

-69. Town Hall, Turin (Lan- 

FRANCHl). 


1680 


-79. S. Filippo, Turin (Guarini). 

„ Pal. dell’ Accademia delle 
S ciENZE, Turin (Guarini). 
-80. Pal. Carignano, Turin 
(Guarini). 

-73. S. M. Maggiore, Rear 
Fa9Ade (C. Rainaldi). 

-78. S. Andrea al Quirinale 
(Bernini). 

Pal. Altieri (G. A. de Rossi). 

1690 


-87. S. Lorenzo, Turin, Fin- 
ished (Guarini). 

-90. S. Carlo al Corso, Fa9-vde. 
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OF THE ITALIAN RENAISSANCE. 


Romagna, 

The Marches, &c. 
(Bologna, unless 
otherwise stated. 

Venetia. 

(Venice, unless otherwise 
stated.) 

Genoa. 

Naples 

AND Sicily. 

-24. Sta. M. della Rosa, 
Ferrara. 


-23. Pal dell’ Univer- 
sitA (Bianco). 




Pal. Balbi. 


-30. Pal. Municipale, 
Farm. A. 

-31. S. M. DELLA Salute (Long- 
hena) — 82. 



-34. Pal. Ducale, Modena 
(Avanzini). 

-37. Duomo, Ferrara 
(Mazz.arelli) — 1728 

-49. Gli Scalzi, Facade — 1683- 
89. 




-50. Pal. Rezzonico (Longhena) 
Top Storey — 1745. 




-63. S. Salvatore, Facade. 

-68. S. Moise. 

Pal. Maffei, Verona. 

„ S. Salvatore del Monte, 
Vicenza, Rebuilt (Bar- 

ELLA). 



-81. Pal. Municipale, 

Ravenna. 

-73. Faqade of S. Lazzaro 
(Sardi). 

-76. Dogana di Mare (Benoni) 
— 82. 

-78 S Eustachio — 1709. 

-79 Pal. Pesaro (Longhena) — 
1710. 

-80. S. M. ZOBENIGO. 

„ S. M. DEL Gigho, Faqade 
(Sardi) 



-87. S. M. DELLA Vita 
(Borganzoni) — 1787 

-88. Pal. Fini. 
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A CHART OF THE CHIEF BUILDINGS 



Tuscany, with Umbria. 

Lombardy & Piedmont. 


Date 

(Florence, unless otherwise 
stated.) 

(Milan, unless otherwise 
stated.) 

Rome. 

1700 

Pal. Panciatichi (C. Fontana). 


Pal. Bolognetti (C. Fontana). 




-02. SS. Apostoli (F. Fontana) 
—24. 

1710 

1720 

-14. Chiesa del GEstr, Monte- 

PULCIANO. 

„ Pal. Riccardi Extended. 

-13. University, Turin (A. 
Ricca). 

-17. La Superga, Turin (Juvara). 
-18. Pal Madama, Turin, West 
Facade (Juvara). 

„ Sta Cristina, Turin, Fa- 
cade (Juvara). 

-21. SCALA Dl SpAGNA (SpeCCHI 
AND De SaNCTUS) 25. 

1730 

-28. Pal. Ducale, Lucca, Ex- 
tended (PiRRI AND 

Juvara). 

-31. Como Cathedral, Dome 
(Juvara). 

-29. Pal. Corsini (Fuga). 

-34. Facade of S. Giovanni 
Laterano (Galilei). 

„ S. Giovanni de’ Fioren- 
TiNi (A. Galilei). 

-35. Fontana di Trevi (Salvi). 
-36. Pal. della Consulta ; 

1740 

-39. Arch of Francesco II. in 
Piazza Cavour. 


-43. Facade of S. M. Maggiore 
(Fuga). 

1750 


•46. S. M. in Pace, Brescia 
(G. Massari). 

-49. Sta. M. DKGLi Angeli, 
Alterations (Vanvitelli). 
-50. S. Apollinare, Rebuilt 


”55* S. Agostino, Siena, Re- 
modelled (Vanvitelli). 

-53. S. Nazzaro e Celso, Bres- 
cia (G. ZlNELH AND A. 
Marchetti) — 80. 

(Fuga). 

1760 



-60. Villa Albani (Marchionni). 

1770 

-63. PiTTi Palace, Wings of 
Forecourt (Parigi). In- 
terior Decoration up to 
1813. 



-71. S. Carmine (Mannaioni) 

-72. Pal Reale. 


1780 

-75 - Casino di Livia (Falloni). 

-80. Facade of S. Marco. 


-75‘ Sacristy of St. Peter’s 
(Marchionni). 

Museo Pio Clementino. 

-82. Casino of Villa Borghese. 
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OF THE ITALIAN RENAISSANCE. 


Romagna, 

The Marches, &c. 
(Bologna, unless 
otherwise stated.) 

Venetia. 

(Venice, unless otherwise 
stated.) 

1700. S. Domenico, Rav- 
enna. 



-15. Gesuiti — 30. 

-18. S. SiMEONE MiNORE (ScAL- 
forotto) — 38. 

-19. S. Filippo Neri, Vicenza. 


-24. Pal. Corner della Regina 
(D. Rossi). 

-30. Madonna di S. Luca 
(C. Dotti). 

-32. S. Andrea, Mantua, 
Dome (Juvara) — 
82. 


-43. Cathedral Facade 
(Torregiani) — 48. 

•53. S. Geremia. 

-56. Mantua Cathedral, 
Facade. 

-60. Pal. Mangilli-Valmarana 

(ViSENTINl). 

-63. Pal. degh Studi, 
Mantua. 

-71. S. Rocco, Facade (Mas- 

SARUZZl). 


Genoa. 


Naples 
AND Sicily. 


-37. Teatro S. Carlo 

(MeDRAKO AMD 

A. Carasale), 
Facade (Nicco- 

LiNi) — 1816. 

-38. Pal, di Capodi- 
MONTE— 1S39. 


-51. Reclusorio 
(Fuoa). 

-52. Royal Palace AT 
Caserta (Van- 

VITELLl). 

-57. SS. Annunziata 
(Vanvitelli) — 


84. Sta. M. in Porto, 
Ravenna, Faqade. 
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4 vols. Folio. 1855. 

Gauthier (P.). — Les plus beaux Edifices de la ville de Genes. 
2 vols. Folio. 1818—25. 

Geymutler (H. von) and C. von Stegmann. — Die Architektur der 
Renaissance in Toscana, nacb den Meistem geordnet, Dargestellt 
in den Hauptsachichsten, Kirchen, <&c. Large Folio. 46 Parts. 
1885—1908. 

Gnauth (A.) und Forster (E. R. von). — Die Bauwerke der Renais- 
sance in Toscana. Folio. 1867, 

Grandjean ue Montigny (A.) et Famin (A.). — ^Architecture Toscane 
ou Palais, Maisons et autre Edifices. Folio 1837. 

Gromort (G.). — L' Architecture de la Renaissance en Italic. 8vo. 

1913* 

Haupt (A.). — Palast- Architektur von Ober-Italien und Toscana : — 
Verona. Folio. 1908. 

Jackson (Sir T. G., R.A.). — ^The Renaissance of Roman Architecture. 
Part I. 4to- 1921. 

Joseph (D.), — Geschichte der Architektur Italiens. 8vo. 1907. 
Laspeyres (P.). — ^Die Kirchen der Renaissance in Mi ttel- Italien. 
4to. 1882. 

Letarouilly (P.). — Edifices de Rome Modeme, ou Recueil des Palais, 
Maisons, Eglises, Convents, &c. 3 vols. Folio, with text in 4to. 

1840—57. 

Letarouilly (P.)* — ^De Vatican et la Basilique de Saint Pierre de 
Rome. 3 vols. Folio. 1882. 

Longfeuuow (W. P. P.). — Cyclopasdia of Works of Architecture in 
Italy, Greece, and the Levant. 1895. 

Lowell (G.). — Smaller Italian Villas and Farm-houses. Folio. 1916. 
Lowell (G.). — ^More small Italian Villas and Farm-houses. Foho. 
1920. 

Paoletti (O. P.). — ^L' Architettura e la Scultura del Renascimento in 
Venezia. 3 vols. Folio. 1903* 

Pareto (R.). — Italic Monumentale. 2 vols. Folio, n.d. 

Raschuorff (J. C.). — Palast- Architektur von Ober-Italien und 

Toscana : — ^Toscana. Folio. 1888. 

Raschuorff (O.). — Palast- Architektur, &c. : — Venedig. Folio. 1903- 
Reinhardt (R.). — Palast- Architektur von Ober-Italien und Toscana: — 
Genua. Folio. 1886. 

Rossi (D. ue). — Studio d' Architettura civile. 3 vols. Folio. 
1 720—2 1 . 
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in Italien. Folio. 1889. 
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Anderson (Wm. J.). — ^Architectural Studies in Italy. Folio. 1890. 
Bolton (A.). — The Dome as the Basis of an Architectural System. 
Illustrated from the Renaissance Period of Architecture — ^mainly 
Italian. 4to. 1895. 

Geymuller (H. von). — Les Projets primitifs pour le Basilique de 
Saint Pierre de Rome. Folio, and text in 4to. 1875-80. 

Gruner (L.). — ^Fresco Decorations and Stuccoes of the Churches 
and Palaces in Italy. Folio, and text in 4to. 1854. 
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Third series. Vol. XVIII. 1911. 
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1923- 
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Folio. 1832. 
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Sanmichellt (M.). — Cappella della Famiglia Pellegrini, Verona. 
Folio. 1816. 

Strack (H.). — Central und Kuppelkirchen der Renaissance in Italien. 
2 vols. Folio. 1882. 

SuYS (F. T.) and Haubebourt (L. P.). — ^Palais Massimi a Rone. 

IV. LATE PERIOD. 

Biblioteca d'Arte illustrata, diretti da Ferri (A.) e Recchi (M.), 
grande raccolta di riproduzioni delle opere de artisti anticM e 
moderni. A series of short biographies, including amongst many 
architects, Bermini, Borromini, Pietro da Cortona, Rainaldi and 
Maderno ; all written by Italian authorities. \In 'progress. 

Borromini (F.). — Opera della Chiesa, e Fabbrica della Sapienza di 
Roma, &c. 1720. 

Brinckmann (A. E.). — ^Die Baukunst des XVII. und XVIII. Jahr- 
hunderts. Vol. I. 1909. 

Briggs (M. S.). — ^Baroque Architecture. 4to. 1913. 

Cassina. (F.). — ^Le Fabbriche piu conspicue di Milano. 3 vols. Folio. 
1 840— 64- 

Falda (G. B.) and Rossi. — II nuovo teatro delle fabriche . , . di 
Roma. Folio. 1665—99. 

Guarini (Guarino). — ^Architettura Civile. Folio. 1737. 

Gxjrlitt (C.). — Geschichte des Barockstiles in Italien. 8vo. 1887. 
Palladio (Andrea). — I Quattro Libri dell’ architettura di Andrea 
Palladio. Various editions. The Second and Third Books treat 
of Palladio’s own designs. The best English editions are those 
by Leoni and Ware. 

Re (Marco Antonio dal). — ^Ville di Delizia. 1743. 

Ricci (C.), — ^Baroque Architecture and Sculpture in Italy. 4to. 1912. 
Ricci (C.). — Baukunst der Hoch- und Spatrenaissance in Italien. 

1933* 

Rossi (L. Melano). — The Santuario of the Madonna di Vico. 4to. 
1907. 

ScAMOZZi (O. B.). — ^Le Fabbriche e i Desegni di Andrea Palladio, 
raccolti ed illustrati da Ottavio Bertotti Scamozzi. The most 
complete collection published of Palladio’s executed works and 
designs. 4 vols. Folio. 1776. 

Sitwell (Sacheverell) . — Southern Baroque Art ... of the XVIIth 
and XVIIIth centuries. 8vo. 1924. 

V. ITALIAN GARDENS AND GARDEN ARCHITECTURE. 
Bolton (A.) and March Phillips (E.). — The Gardens of Italy. Folio. 

1919. 

Dami (Luigi). — The Italian Garden. Translated by L. Scapoli. Folio. 
1925 - 

Shepherd (J. C.) and Jellicoe (G. A.). — Italian Gardens of the 
Renaissance. Folio. 1925. 

Triggs (H. Inigo). — ^The Art of Garden Design in Italy. Folio. 1906. 
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[The figures enclosed within brackets give the date of the birth and death of 

the masterJ] 


Abbiate-grasso, Church of, near 
Milan, 120. 

Acqua Felice, Fontana dell’, Rome, 
262. 

Acqua Paolo, 1611 fountain, Rome, 
244. 

Agnese, Sta., Rome, 252. 

Agnolo, Baccio d’ [1463-1543], Cam- 
panile of Santo Spirito by, 33 ; 
Pal. Antinori ascribed to, 37 ; at 
Perugia, 103. 

Agostino, Sant’, Rome, 62. 

Albergati, Pal., Bologna, 165, 166- 
170. 

Alberti, Leon Battista [1404—72], 
48-52, 72 ; and Pal. Rucellai, 

49 ; and San Francesco, Rimini, 

50 ; and Sant’ Andrea, Mantua, 
50 ; and Santa Maria Novella, 
Florence, 50. 

Albertolli [1745-1825], 284. 

Aldobrandini, Villa, Frascati, 258. 

Alessandro, S., Milan, 230. 

Alessi, Galeazzo [1500-72], Palaces 
of Genoa and, 230 ; S. Maria 
in Carignano and, 231 ; PaL 
Marino, Milan, and, 257. 

Alexander VI. (Pope from 1492—1503), 
75 * 

Alexander VII. (Pope from 1655-67), 
St. Peter’s and, 226 ; Bernini 
and, 245, 

Alfonso of Arragon (King of Naples, 
1442-58), Arch of, at Naples, no. 

Algardi, Villa Doria-Pamphili by, 
261. 

Amadeo (or Omodeo), Giovanni A. 
\c. 1447-1522], at Certosa of 
Pavia, 77, 78. 

Ammanati, Bartolomeo [15 11—92], 
Pitti Palace and, 34, 36. 

Anastasia, Sant’, Verona, 102. 

Andrea della Robbia [1435-1525], 
at Ospedale degli Innocenti, 
Florence, 33, 42. 

Andrea della Valle, S., Rome, 247. 

Andrea Pisano [c, 1270-1348], ii ; 
Baptistery doors and, 17, 

A. 


Andrea, Sant’, Mantua, 50. 

Andrea, Sant’, Rome, 220. 

Annunziata, SS., Florence, 33, 91. 

Annunziata, SS., Genoa, 232, 233, 
284. 

Antinori, Pal., Florence, 36, 37, 60. 

Antonio da San Gallo, the elder 
[1455-1534], at Florence, 33; 
at Montepulciano, 52, 126, 144. 

Antonio Sangallo, the younger 
[1485-1546], at Rome, 126, 131 ; 
St. Peter’s and, 145-148, 152. 

Arnolfo del Cambio [c. 1232-1310], 
at Cathedral, Florence, 18. 


Badia di Fiesole, 30, 31. 

Bagnaia, villa at, 261.* 

Balbi, Pal., Genoa, 231. 

Baptistery, Florence, doors of, 17, 

18. 

Barabini, Carlo [1768-1835], at 
Church of SS. Annunziata, Genoa, 
284. 

Barbarano, Pal. Porto, Vicenza, 210, 
211, 212. 

Barberini, Pal., Rome, 245, 252. 

Baroque, definition of, 240 ; quality 
of, 241, 247 ; Rococo distin- 
guished from, 258 ; Bernini and, 
246, 247, 262 ; at Naples, 2 So. 

Basilica Palladiana,” Vicenza, 203— 
207, 210. 

Benoni, Guiseppe, Dogana del Mare, 
Venice, and, 266. 

Bergamo, Sante Maria Maggiore, 105. 

Bergamasco, Guglielmo, Doges’ Pal- 
ace, Venice, and, 89. 

Bernardino, San, Verona, Cappella 
Pellegrini, 177, 178. 

Bernini, Giovanni L. [1589-1680], 
St. Peter’s and, 151, 226, 227; 
other works in Rome, 245—247, 
252 ; Baroque and, 246, 247, 
262. 

Berrettini, Pietro da Cortona 
[1596-1669]. See Cortona, Pie- 
tro da. 


U 
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Bevilacqua, Pal., Verona, 174, 175. 
Bevilacqua-Vincenzi, Pal., Bologna, 
105, 107, 

Bianco, Bartolomeo [d. 1656], Pal. 

del Universita, Genoa, 231. 
Bibbiena, Ferdinando [1657—1742], 

261. 

Bibbiena, Guiseppe [1696-1756], 

262, 279. 

Bigallo, Florence, 17. 

Binaghi, Lorenzo, S. Alessandro, 
Milan, and, 230. 

Boboli gardens, Florence, Buontal- 
enti and, 200. 

Bologna, Casa Tacconi, 107 ; Pal. 
Albergati, 165, 166—170 ; Pal. 
Bevilacqua-Vincenzi, 105, 107 • 
Pal. Fava, 107 ; Madonna di 
S. Luca, 258 ; San Michele in 
Bosco, doorway, 164, 165 ; San 
Petronio, 164. 

Borghese, Pal., Rome, 257. 

Borghese, Villa, Rome, gardens, 258. 
Borgog-none, Ambrogio da Fossana, 
or [1455-1524 ?], 77. 

Borromini, Francesco [1599—1667], 
247, 248, 250 ; Baroque and, 

251 ; S. Caro alle Quatro Fon- 
tane and, 251 ; Sta. Agnese and, 

252 ; Pal. Barberini and, 252. 
Bosco, Pal., Syracuse, 280. 

Bottega, 40, 41, 47, 72. 

Botticelli, Sandro [1447-1510], 44, 

123, 158. 

Bramante, Donato Lazzari [1444- 
1514], 40, 72-75, 264 ; Sacristy 
at Milan, 52 ; Como Cathedral, 
80 ; Church at Abbiate-grasso, 
120 ; use of concentric archivolts 
by, 120, 121 ; at Milan, 82-85 J 
at Brescia, 103, 104 ; at Rome, 
75, 1 17— 120, 124 ; Tempietto, 

Rome, 122, 123 ; St. Peter's and, 
145, 146, 152. 

Bregni, Antonio, Giants' Staircase, 
Doges' Pal., Venice, 90. 

Brescia, Palazzo del Municipio, 103, 
104, no ; St. Maria dei Miracoli, 

104. 175. 

Brunelleschi, Filippo [1377-1446], 
7. 9, IX, 14, 37, 38, 41, 48, 75, 
103 ; Baptistery doors, Florence, 
and, 17; Cathedral, Florence, and, 
18-24, 226 ; Pazzi Chapel, 24, 
25, 121 ; Church of San Lorenzo, 
26—30 ; Badia di Fiesole, 30, 31 ; 
Santo Spirito, 31, 32 ; Ospedale 
degli Innocenti, 33 ; Pitti Palace, 
34, 287. 

Buon, Bartolomeo, Porta della 
Carta, Venice, 89. 

Buonarrotti, Michelangelo [1475— 


36, 47» 58, 75> 180, 181, 
197, 198 ; at Rome, 128—135, 
198; Santa Maria degli Angeli, 
152 ; Sistine Chapel and, 158 ; 
San Lorenzo, Florence, and, 181, 
197; St. Peter's and, 14S— 154, 
223—226. 

Buontalenti, Bernardo [1536—1608], 
works and characteristics of, 1 99, 
200. 

Busti, Agostino, 77. 


Cancellaria, Pal., Rome, Bramante 
and, II 7—1 19, 130, 162. 

Canossa, Pal., Verona, 270. 

Capra, or ** Rotonda," Villa, Vicenza, 
215 - 

Caprarola, Castle of, near Viterbo, 
220. 

Cara d'Osso. See under Foppa, 
Ambrogio. 

Cardi, Luigi [1559—1613], at Florence, 
200. 

Carignano, Pal., Turin, 274. 

Carlo al Corso, S., Rome, 250. 

Carlo alle Quatro Fontane, S., Rome, 

251. 

Carlo Felice, Teatro, Genoa, 284. 
Carlo, Theatre of S., Naples, 284. 
Carta, Porta della, Venice, 86, 88, 89. 
Caserta, Palace of, Naples, 279. 
Cellini, Benvenuto [1500—1571], 
quoted, 182. 

Chiaravalle, Abbey of, lantern, 78. 
Chiericati, Pal., Vicenza, 207, 

Chigi, Agostino, 113, 162. 

Chigi or Farnesina, Villa, Rome, 127, 
159, 162, 164, 170, 191. 

Civitali, Matteo [1435— 1501], 46. 
Clement VII. (Pope from 1523—34), 

171- 

Cola da Caprarola, Church at Todi 
ascribed to, 145. 

Colosseum, Rome, 5, 59 ; Farnese 
Pal. and, 135. 

Como Cathedral, 78—82 ; doorway 
from, 12 1. 

Conservator!, Pal. dei, Rome, 198. 
Consiglio, Loggia del, Padua, 103. 
Consiglio, Pal. del, Verona, 103. 
Consiglio, Pal. del, Vicenza, 207, 208, 
267. 

Contarini della Figure, Pal., Venice, 
100— 102. 

Comaro, Georgio, or Comaro della 
Ca' Grande, Pal., Venice, J. 
Sansovino and, 184—186, 267. 
Comaro- Spinelli, Pal., Venice, 97, 98, 
100, 109, no. 

Cometo, Adriano, Cardinal, built 
Pal. Giraud, 130. 
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Cortona, Pietro da [1596—1669], 247 ; 
Santa Maria della Pace and, 248 ; 
Santa Maria in Via Lata, 248 ; 
S. Carlo al Corso, dome, 250. 
Costa, Pal., Rome, 127, 142. 

Croce, Santa, Florence, 28, 31 ; 

pulpit, 46 ; Pazzi Chapel, 24, 25. 
Cronaca, Simone Pollaiuolo or 
[1454—1509], Pal. Strozzi and, 
38 ; Sacristy of San Spirito, 52, 

85- 

Curtoni, Domenico, and Pal. della 
Gran Guardia Vecchia, Verona, 
228. 


Desiderio da Settignano [1428—64], 

25, 46. 

“ Diavola, Casa del,'* or Antica 
Posta, Vicenza, 21 1, 212. 
Dogana del Mare, Venice, 266. 

Doges' Palace, Venice, 88—90, 94, 96 ; 

Giants' Staircase, 89, 90, 190. 
Dolcebuono, at Certosa di Pavia, 77. 
Donatello [13 86— 1466], 12, 14, 18 ; 

frieze in Pazzi Chapel, 25, 44. 
Doria-Pamphili, Villa, Rome, 261. 
Dotti, Carlo, Church of Madonna di 
San Luca, Bologna, 258. 
Durazza-Pallavicini, Pal., Genoa, 231. 


Este, Villa d’, at Tivoli, 223, 258. 
Etruscan influence, 36, 48 ; in Flor- 
entine palaces, 60, 61. 


Falconieri, Villa, Frascati, 258. 
Fansaga, Cosimo [1591—167S], at 
Naples, 279. 

Farnese, Alessandro (Pope Paul III.), 
130, 131. 

Farnese, Pal., Rome, 126, 128, 131— 
135. 

Farnesina, Villa, Rome, 127, 159, 162, 
164, 170, 191. 

Fava, Pal., Bologna, 107. 

Federeghi, Antonio [d. 1490], 

Loggia del Papa, Siena, and, 64. 
Ferro, Capo di. Cardinal, 130, 158. 
Fieschi, Niccolo, Cardinal, 130. 
Fiesole, Badia di, 30, 31. 

Fiesole, Mino da [1431-84], 46. 
Filarete, Antonio [d. 1465 (?)], 72. 
Florence : Bigallo, 17 ; Boboli 

gardens, 200 ; bottega system, 
40, 41, 47 ; Loggia dei Lanzi, 
28 ; Mercato, Nuovo, 223 ; 
Ospedale degli Innocenti, 33. 
Churches : SS. Annunziata, 33, 91 ; 
Baptistery doors, ii, 12, 17, 18 ; 
Cathedral, 18—24, 4^» ^ 53 * 226; 


Santa Croce, 28, 31 ; pulpit, 46 ; 
Pazzi Chapel, 24, 25, 52, 121 ; 
San Lorenzo, 26—30, 32, 50, 181, 
197 ; New Sacristy of San Lor- 
enzo, 197; Old Sacristy, 26, 197; 
Santa Maria Novella, 50, 62 ; 
San Salvatore del Monte, 58, 91 ; 
Santo Spirito, 31, 32, 50, 52, 59, 
84, 135. 

Palaces : Etruscan, influence in, 
36, 60, 61 ; Pal. Antinori, 36, 37, 
60 ; Pal. Guadagni, 61 ; Pal. 
"'Non Finito," cortile, 200 ; Pal. 
Pandolflni, 128 ; Pitti Pal, 34— 
36, 60 ; Pal. Renuccini, 200 ; 
Pal. Riccardi, 36, 37, 38, 49, 60, 
64 ; Pal. Rucellai, 49, 64, 119 ; 
Pal. Strozzi, 38, 60, 64 ; Pal. 
Uffizi, 199. 

Fontana, Domenico [1543--1607], 
St. Peter's and, 226 ; fountain, 
Acqua Paolo and, 244 ; Pal. 
Quirinale, 244, 245 ; Lateran Pal. 
and, 244 ; Chapel in Santa Maria 
Maggiore and, 244 ; villa and 
garden architecture, 258. 
Fontana, Libero, silversmith, 77. 
Foppa, Ambrogio, 85. 

Formentone of Vicenza [fifteenth, 
century], Pal. Municipio, Brescia, 
and, 103. 

Foscari, Villa, Malcontenta, 215. 
Francesco della Vigna, San, Venice, 

215- 

Francesco, San, Rimini, 50. 
Francesco, Val d' Ombrino, competes 
for Baptistery doors, Florence, 17.. 
Frascati, Villa Aldobrandini, 258 ; 

Villa Falconieri, 258. 

Fuga, Ferdinando [1699—1780], Fon- 
tana di Trevi and, 262. 


Galilei, Alessandro [1691 — 1737], 
Lateran Church, Rome, 282. 

Gallo, Francesco, 277. 

Garden architecture, 258. 

Gaulli, G. B., decoration in Church 
of Gesh, Rome, 223. 

Genoa: SS. Annunziata, 232, 233, 
284 ; S. Ciro, 232, 233; Santa 
Maria in Carignano, 230, 231 ; 
Pal. Balbi, 231 ; Pal. dell' Uni- 
versita, 231 ; Pal. Durazza- 
Pallavicini, 231 ; Pal. Marcello- 
Durazzo, 230 ; Pal. Tursi-Doria, 
230 ; Teatro, Carlo Felice, 284. 

Gesu, Church of the, Rome, 222, 223. 

Ghiberti, Lorenzo [1378—1455], Bap- 
tistery gates and, ii, 12, 17, 18; 
colleague of Brunelleschi, 20 ; 
bottega and, 41, 42, 44. 
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Giacomo della Porta [1541-1604], 
Loggia, Pal. Farnese, Rome, and, 
131 ; at Church of Gesii, Rome, 
fa9ade, 222 ; St. Peter’s and, 
226 ; at Genoa, 232, 233 ; villa 
and garden architecture, 258. 
Giocondo, Fra’ [c. 1433—1515], Pal. 
del Consiglio, Verona, and, 103 ; 
St. Peter’s and, 145. 

Giorgio Maggiore, San, Venice, 215, 
216. 

Giotto [1266-1336], ii ; Cathedral, 
Florence, and, 18. 

Giraud or Torlonia, Pal , Rome, 119, 
120, 130, 162. 

Giuliano da Majano [1432—90], 46. 
Giuliano da Sangallo [1445—1516], 
at Prato, 52 ; at Montepulciano, 
52, 58, 126 ; St. Peter’s and, 

145. 

Giulio Romano [1492—1546], and 
Villa Madama, Rome, 128, 142. 
Gran Guardia Vecchia, Pal. della, 
Verona, 228, 

Greek cross, church plan, 52, 59, 144. 
Grimani, Pal., Venice, 178^180, 184, 

185- 

Guadagni, Pal., Florence, 61. 
Guarini, Guarino [1624-1683], at 
Turin, 272—274, 279. 


Innocenti (Ospedale degli) Florence, 
loggia, 33. 


Japelli, Guiseppe, Calfe Pedrocchi, 
Padua, and, 284. 

Julius II. (Pope from 1503—1513), 
Bramante and, 75 ; influence on 
Renaissance of, 113, 124. 

Julius III. (Pope from 1550—1555), 
villa of, 220. 

JuvARA, Filippo [1685—1736], at 
Turin, 272-275 ; Superga ” 
and, 275, 277 ; outside Italy, 
279. 


Lamberti, Niccolo, competes for 
Baptistery doors, Florence, 17. 
Lante, Pal., Rome, 127. 

Lanzi, Loggia dei, Florence, 28. 
Lateran Pal., Rome, 244. 

Lateran, St. John, Rome, 75, 282 ; 

Porta Santa,” 75. 

Lecce, 280. 

Leo X. (Pope from 1513-1521), 
influence on Renaissance of, 113 ; 
Raffaello and, 127 ; San Lorenzo, 
Florence, and, 181. 

Leonardo da Vinci [1452-1519], 47. 


Library, Mediceo-Laurentian, Flor- 
ence, 14, 197. 

Libreria Vecchia, Venice, 186, 190, 
191, 211, 216, 218. 

Ligorio, Pirro [c. 1520 — 1580], 
Villa d’Este and, 223 ; villa for 
Pope Pius IV., 223 ; gardens at 
Villa d’Este, 258. 

Linotta, Pal., Rome, 127. 

Lippi, Annibale, Villa Medici, Rome, 
and, 261. 

Loggetta, La, Venice, 188, 190. 

Loggia de’ Ban chi, Pisa, 200. 

Loggia del Consiglio, Padua, 103. 

Loggia del Papa, Siena, 64. 

Loggia, La, Brescia, 103, 104, no. 

Lombardi, School of, 180. 

Lombardo, Martino, Scuola di San 
Marco Venice, and, 92. 

Lombardo, Pietro [d. 1515], S. 

Maria dei Miracoli, Venice, and, 
91, 92 ; at Palazzo Vendramin, 
98—100. 

Longhena, Baldassare [1604-75], 
S. Maria della Salute, ’ Venice, 
and, 263, 264, 275 ; Pal. Pesaro 
and, 267 ; Pal. Rezzonico and, 
267 

Lorenzo, San, Florence, 26—30, 32, 
50, 181 ; Old Sacristy of, 26, 
197; New Sacristy of, 197. 

Lorenzo, S., Turin, 274. 

Luca della Robbia [1400-1482], 42. 

Luca, Madonna di S., outside 
Bologna, 258. 

Lunghi, Martino the elder. Pal. 
Borghese, Rome, and, 257. 


Madama, Pal., Rome, 253. 

Madama, Pal., Turin, 274. 

Madama, Villa, Rome, 128. 

Maderno, Carlo [1556—1629], at St. 
Peter’s, 151, 152, 226 ; fountain, 
Acqua Paolo, 244 ; Sta. Susanna, 
remodelling of, 244 ; Pal. Bar- 
berini, 245, 252 ; Borromini and, 

251. 

Majano, Benedetto da [1442— 1497] 
at Pal. Strozzi, Florence, 38 ; 
pulpit in Santa Croce, Florence, 
46. 

Majano, Giuliano da [1432—1490], 
46. 

Malcontenta, Villa Foscari at, 215. 

Mantua, Sant’ Andrea, 50. 

Marcello- Durazzo, Pal., Genoa, 230. 

Marcellus, Theatre of, Rome, probable 
influence on Farnese Pal. of, 
132 ; Pal. Pompei, Verona, com- 
pared with, 174 ; influence of, 
180; Serlio’s admiration for, 194. 
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Marco, Scuola di San, Venice, 92—94 
96. 

Maria degli Angeli, Santa, Rome, 152. 

Maria dei Gesuti, Santa, Venice, 266. 

Maria dei Miracoli, Santa, Brescia, 
104, 105. 

Maria dei Miracoli, Santa, Rome, 247. 

Maria dei Miracoli, Santa, Venice, 90— 
92, 95, no. 

Maria del Fiore, Santa, Florence, 18— 
24, 42, 153, 226. 

Maria della Consolazione, Santa, 
Todi, 144, 145. 

Maria della Pace, Santa, Rome, 
cloister, 75, 119 ; fa9ade, 248. 

Maria della Salute, Santa, Venice, 
263, 264, 275. 

Maria delle Career!, Santa, Prato, 52, 
.144- 

Maria delle Grazie, Santa, Milan, 82, 
121. 

Maria del Popolo, Santa, Rome, 64. 

Maria di Loreto, S., Rome, 126. 

Maria di Monte Santo, Santa, Rome, 
.247- 

Maria di Santo Biagio, Santa, Monte- 
pulciano, 52, 143, 144. 

Maria in Campitelli, Santa, Rome, 

-^47. 

Maria in Carignano, Santa, Genoa, 
230, 231. 

Maria in Organo, Santa, Verona, 
102. 

Maria in Via Lata, Santa, Rome, 248. 

Maria Maggiore, Santa, Bergamo, 

105- 

Maria Maggiore, Santa, Rome, 
chapel in, 244 ; fa9ade, 247, 262. 

Marino, Pal., Milan, 257. 

Mark’s, St., Venice, influence of, no. 

Marucelli, Paolo, Pal. Madama, 
Rome, and, 253. 

Massimi alle Colonne, Pal., Rome, 
127, 130, 135— 143, 159, 170. 

Medici, Cosimo de’, 13, 14, 28, 37, 
38, 62. 

Medici, Giovanni de’, 13, 17, 26, 28. 

Medici, Lorenzo de’ (il Magnifico), 13, 
14. I7» 47- 

Medici Villa, Rome, 261. 

Mercato Nuovo, Florence, 223. 

Michelangelo, Buonarrotti [1475— 
1 564]. See under Buonarrotti. 

Michele in Bosco, San, Bologna, 164, 
165. 

Michelozzi, Michelozzo {c. 1 396- 

1472], 13 ; Riccardi Pal. and, 
37, 38 ; Cappella Portinari, 

Milan, 'j'z. 

Milan : Hospital, 72 ; Cappella 
Portinari, 72 ; S. Maria delle 
Grazie, 82, 121 ; S. Maria presso 


San Satiro, 82-85 ; S. Alessan- 
dro, 230 ; Pal. Marino, 257. 

Mino da Fiesoee [1431—1484], 46. 
Montefiascone, Cathedral of, 171. 
Montepulciano : Madonna di Santo 
Biagio, 52, 126, 143, 144. 
Municipio, Pal., Brescia, 103, 104, 
no. 

Municipio, Syracuse, 280. 

Naples : Arch of Alfonso of Arragon, 
no ; Vanvitelli at, 279 ; C. 
Fansaga at, 279 ; Baroque in, 
279, 280 ; Theatre of S. Carlo, 
284. 

Niccola da Pisa \c. 1205—1278], ii, 
12. 

Niccolini Pal, Rome, 182. 

Niccolo d’Arezzo, competes for Bap- 
tistery doors, Florence, 17. 
Nicholas V. (Pope from 1447—1455), 
62, 71. 

** Non Finite,” Pal., Florence, 200. 
Noto, in Sicily, 280. 

Novella, Santa Maria, Florence, 
fa9ade, 50, 62. 

Nuova Porta, Verona, 176, 177. 

Odescalchi, Pal., Rome, 245. 
Olimpico, Teatro, Vicenza, 212, 214. 
Olivieri, Pietro, S. Andrea della 
Valle, Rome, 247. 

Orcagna [c. 1308—1368], n. 

Ossoli, Pal., Rome, 127. 

Ospedale, Church of, Siena, organ 
case, 165. 

Ospedale del Ceppo, Pistoja, 44. 

Padua, Caffe Pedrocchi, 284 ; Loggia 
del Consiglio 103. 

Palio or Stuppa, Porta del, Verona, 

175. 

Palladio, Andrea [1518—80], at Pal. 
de Municipio, Brescia, 104 ; 
school of, 180 ; works of, at 
Vicenza, 203—215, 267 ; at Venice, 
215, 216 ; ” Motif Paladio,” 

120, 143, 204 ; outside Venice, 

215. 

Pandolfini, Pal., Florence, 128. 
Pantheon, Rome, 54, 55, 146, 170, 
227, 248. 

Paoletti [1727—1813], 284. 

Paul III. (Pope from 1534 -^ 550 ). 

Farnese Pal. built for, 131. 

Paul V. (Pope from 1605-1621), 226, 

245- 

Pavia, Certosa di, 75—78. 

Pazzi Chapel, Florence, 24, 25, 52, 

121. 
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Pedrocchi, CafEe, Padua, 284. 

Pellegrini, Cappella, Verona, 177. 

Perugia, Baccio d'Agnola at, 103. 

Perugino, 158. 

Pjeruzzi, Baldassare [1481—1536], 40, 
58, 61, 124, 170, 171, 190, 191 ; 
at Rome, 126, 127, 135— 143, 

145-148, 152, 162, 164, 170 ; 

St. Peter’s and, 145—148, 152 ; 
in North Italy, 161 ; at Siena, 
162-164, 165, 166 ; at Bologna, 
164—1 70. 

Pesaro, Pal., Venice, 267. 

Peter’s, St., Rome, 145— 154 ; Michel- 
angelo and, 198, 223—226 ; Vig- 
nola and, 226 ; Giacomo della 
Porta and, 226 ; D, Fontana 
and, 226 ; Carlo Mademo and, 
226 ; Bernini and, 226, 227. 

Petronio, San, Bologna, 164. 

Piccolomini, .iEneas Sylvius (Pope 
Pius II., 1458-1464), 64. 

Piccolomini, Pal. (now Pal. del 
Govemo), Siena, 64. 

Piccolomini, tomb of Bishop, Siena, 

Pienza, 64. 

Pietro in Montorio, San, Rome, 
Tempietto, 122, 123. 

Piranesi, Giovanni [1720—1758], 262. 

Pisa, Loggia de’ Banchi, 200. 

Pistoja, Ospedale, del Ceppo, 44. 

Pitti, Pal., Florence, 34—36, 60, 284. 

Pius IV. (Pope from 1559—1566), 
villa for, 223. 

PocciANTi [d. 1859], 284. 

Pollaiuolo, Simone (Cronaca) 
^ [1457-1508]. 38, 52. 

Pollini, Casa, Siena, 166. 

Pompei, Pal., Verona, 172— 174* 

PoNTELLi, Baccio [1450—1500 (?)], at 
Rome, 62. 

PoNZio, Flaminio (1570—1620), Pal. 
Borghese, Rome, and, 257; 
San Sebastiano, Rome, 257, 

Portinari, Cappella, in San Eustorgio, 
Milan, 72. 

Posta, Antica, Vicenza, 211, 212. 

Prato, Santa Maria delle Career!, 52, 
144. 


Quercia, Jacopo della [1371-1438], 
41 ; competitor for Baptistery 
doors, Florence, 17. 

Quirinale, Pal., Rome, 244, 245. 


Raffaello Santi da Urbino [1483— 
1520], 61, 72, 75, 123 ; at Rome, 
127, 128 ; St. Peter’s and, 145, 
146 ; Pal. Spada alia Regola and. 


158; frescoes in Villa Famesina, 
164 ; Pal. Pandolfini, Florence, 
128. 

Raggi, Antonio, stucco work in 
Church of the Gesii, Rome, 223. 
Rainaldi, Carlo [161 1—1691], at 
Rome, 247. 

Rainaldi, Girolamo [1570— 1655], at 
Rome, 252. 

Redentore, II, Venice, 215, 216. 
Renuccini, Pal., Florence, 200. 
Rezzonico, Pal., Venice, 267. 

Riario, Raffaello, Cardinal, Pal. 
Cancellaria, Rome, begun for, 
130. 

Riccardi Pal., Florence, 36, 37, 38, 

49, 60, 64. 

Ricci da Montepulciano, 130. 

Rimini, Church of San Francesca at, 

50. 

Rizzi, Antonio Bregni or, 90. 

Robbia family, 40, 42, 44. 

Robbian ware, della, 61. 

Rocco, Confratemita di San, Venice 
[1 5 1 7-1 550], 100. 

Rococo, definition of, 258. 

Rodari, Tommaso \c. 1500], and 

Como Cathedral, 82. 

Romano, Giulio [1492—1546], and 
Villa Madama, Rome, 128, 142. 
Rome, 62 ; Colosseum, 5, 59, 135 ; 
Pantheon, 54, 55, 146, 170, 227, 
248; Sistine Chapel, 158, 159; 
Tempietto in cloisters of San 
Pietro in Montorio, 122, 123 ; 
Vatican, 120, 152, 245. 

Churches : Sta. Agnese, 2 52 ; Sant’ 
Agostino, 62 ; Sant' Andrea, 
Chapel of, 220 ; S. Andrea della 
Valle, 247 ; S. Carlo al Corso, 
250 ; S. Carlo alle Quatro Fon- 
tane, 251 ; Church of the Gesii, 
222, 223 ; S. Maria degli Angeli, 
52 ; S. M. dei Miracoli, 247 ; 
S. M. della Pace, 248 ; Cloister, 
119 ; S. M. di Loreto, 106 ; 
S. M. di Monte Santo, 247 ; 
S. M. in Campitelli, 247 ; S, M. 
in Via Lata, 248 ; S. M. Mag- 
giore, 244. 247, 262 ; St. Peter’s, 
19S, 226, 227 ; San 
Sebastiano, 257; Sta. Susanna, 
244. 

Fountains : Acqua Paolo, 244 ; 
Fontana dell' Acqua Felice, 262 ; 
Fontana di Trevi, 262. 

Palaces : Barberini, 245, 252 ; 

Borghese, 257 ; Cancellaria, 117— 

1 1 9, 162 ; Costa, 127 ; dei Con- 
servatori, 198 ; Famese, 126, 
128, 131— 135 ; Giraud (or Tor; 
Ionia), 1 1 9, 120; Lante, 127- 
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Lateraii, 244 ; Linotta, 127 ; 
Madama, 253 ; Massimi alle 
Colonne, 127, 130, 135— 142 ; 

Odescalchi, 245 ; OssoH, 127 ; 
Quirinale, 244, 245 ; Sora, 130 ; 
Spada aUa Regola, 130, 158 ; 
Stoppani, 128, 142 ; Venezia, 62. 
ViUas : Borghese, 258, 261 ; Far- 
nesina, 127, 162, 179 ; Doria- 
Pamphili, 261 ; Madama, 128 ; 
Medici, 261 ; ViUa of Pope 
Julius III., 220 ! Villa of Pope 
Pius IV., 223. 

Rosselino, Antonio [1427—1479], 46. 
Rosselino, Bernardo [1409—1461], 
49, 62 ; .^neas Sylvius Piccolo- 
mini and, 64. 

Rossetti, Biagio, at Padua, 103. 
Rovere, Julian della (Pope Julius II.), 

-r. 

Rucellai, Pal., Florence, 49, 64, 119. 
Ruskin, Jolin, quoted, 178, 184. 

Sabbionetta, Theatre at, 216. 
Salvatore del Monte, Santo, Florence, 

58, 91. 

Salvatore, San, Venice, no. 

Saevi, Niccolo [1699—1751], Fontana 
di Trevi and, 262. 

San Felice, Ferdinando [1675—1750], 
at Naples, 280. 

San Gallo, Antonio da, the elder 
[I 455 -“I 534 ]. at loggia, SS. 
Annunziata, Florence, 33 ; Mad- 
onna di Santo Biagio, Monte- 
pulciano, and, 52, 144. 
Sangallo, Antonio, the younger 
[1485— 1546], at Rome, 126, 131 ; 
St. Peter’s and, 145—148, 152. 
San Gallo, Giuliano da [1445— 1516], 
52, 58, 126, 264 ; Sante Maria 
delle Carceri, Prato, and, 52, 
144 ; St. Peter’s and, 145. 
Sanmicheli, Michele [1484—1559], 
124, 1 61, 170, 180, 186, 190 ; 
and fortification works, 117, 171, 
172 ; at Cathedral of Monte- 
fiascone, 171 ; at Verona, 172— 
177 ; influence in Verona of, 
228 ; at Pal. Canossa, Verona, 
270. 

Sansovino, Andrea Contucci da 
Monte [1460-1529], 47, 1 1 7, 1 81 ; 
Vestibule to Sacristy of Santo 
Spirito, Florence, 54, 58, 135. 
Sansovino, Jacopo Tatti or [1486- 
1570]* 58, 90, 161, 180 ; Pal. 
del Municipio, Brescia, 104 ; in 
Florence, 181 ; in Rome, 181, 
182 ; in Venice, 182—191. 
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Satiro, S. Maria presso San, Milan, 
82, 84, 92. 

Savona, Madonna di Vico, near 
Santuario of, 277, 279. 

Scala Regia, Vatican, Rome, 245. 

ScAMOZZi, Vincenzio [1552— 1616], 
180, 216—218. 

Sebastiano, San, Rome, 257. 

Serlio, Sebastiano [i475-'i552], 
quoted, 72, 121, 146, 164, 194, 
196. 

Sgraffito decoration, 61. 

Sicily, 280, 281. 

Siena, arabesque ornament, 62 ; 
tomb of Bishop T. Piccolomini 
in Cathedral of, 64 ; Pal. Picco- 
lomini, 64 ; Peruzzi born at, 
162 ; Agostino Chigi of, 162 ; 

Wall ” of Peruzzi, 164 ; organ 
in Church of the Ospedale, 165 ; 
Casa Pollini, 166. 

Simone da Colie competes for Bap- 
tistery doors, 17. 

Sistine Chapel, Rome, 158, 159. 

Sixtus V. (Pope from 1585—1590), St. 
Peter’s and, 226, 245. 

SoLARi, Cristoforo [d. 1540], at 

Certosa di Pavia, 77 ; Como 
Cathedral, 82. 

Sora, Pal., Rome, 130, 

Spada alia Regola, Pal., Rome, 
130, 158. 

I Spalato, Diocletian’s Palace at, 28, 
250. 

Spirito, Santo, Florence, 31, 32, 50, 
52, 59, 84, 135. 

Stoppani, Pal., Rome, 128, 142. 

Strozzi, Pal., Florence, 38, 60, 64. 

Sudario, Chapel of, in Cathedral, 
Turin, 274. 

“ Superga,” Church and convent of, 
Turin, 275, 276. 

Susanna, Sta., Rome, 244. 

Syracuse, Baroque at, 280, 281 ; 

Municipo, 280 ; Pal. Bosco, 
280 ; Cathedral fagade, 280. 


Tacconi, Casa, Bologna, 107. 

Talenti, Francesco, at Florence, 18. 
Tasso, Bernardo, at Florence, 223. 
Teatro Olimpico, Vicenza, 212— 214. 
Tibaldi, Pellegrino, at Turin, 272. 
Tiene, Pal., Vicenza, 207. 

Tiepoli, Giovan Battista [1696- 
1770], 268, 270. 

Tivoli, Villa d’Este at, 223, 258. 
Todi, Church of Santa Maria della 
Consolazione, 143, 144, 145. 
Torlonia or Giraud, Pal., Rome, 119, 
120. 

Trevi, Fontana di, Rome, 262. 
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Turin, 271—277 ; S. Lorenzo, 274 ; 
Chapel of the Sudario in Cathe- 
dral, 274 ; Pal. Carignano, 274 ; 
Pal. Madama, 274 ; Superga,*' 
275» 276. 

Tursi-Doria, Pal., Genoa, 230. 


UccELLi, Paolo [1397-1475], 94. 
Uiiizi, Pal. del,, Florence, 199. 
University, Pal. dell, Genoa, 231. 
Urbino, Pal. Ducale, 60. 


Valier, Doge, Monument of, 267. 
Valmarana, Pal., Vicenza, 208—210, 
212. 

Vanvitelli, Luigi [1700—1773], Pal. 
Municipio, Brescia, and, 103 ; 
Pal. of Caserta, Naples, and, 
279 

Varese, 280. 

Vasanzio, Villa Borghese by, 261. 
Vasari, Giorgio [1511-1574], quoted, 
26, 28, 54, 148, 162, 184, 188 ; 
Library at San Lorenzo, Flor- 
ence, and, 197 ; Pal. del Ufhzi, 
Florence, and, 199. 

Vatican, Rome, 152 ; Belvedere 
Gallery, 120 ; Scala Regia, 245. 
Vendramin, Pal., Venice, 98-100, 
109, no ; Pal. Grimani compared 
with, 178, 180. 

Venezia, Pal., Rome, 62, 157, 

Venice, 85, 86, 87 ; Baroque archi- 
tecture in, 262—268 ; Dogana del 
Mare, 266 ; Library, 186, 190, 
191, 211, 216, 218 ; Loggetta, 
188, 190 ; Porta della Carta, 86, 
88 ; Sanmicheli at, 178-180 ; 
Scuola di San Marco, 92-94, 96 ; 
Zecca, 186. 

Churches : San Francesco della 
Vigna, fa9ade, 215 ; S. Giorgio 
Maggiore, 215, 216 ; San Marco, 
no; S. M. dei Gesuiti, 266; 
S. M. dei Miracoli, 90-92, 95, 


no; S. M. della Salute, 263, 264 ; 
II Redentore, 215, 216 ; San 
Salvatore, no. 

Palaces : Contarini della Figure, 
100— 102 ; Comaro della Ca' 
Grande, 184-186, 267 ; Cornaro 
Spinelli, 97, 98, 100, 109 ; 

Doges' Pal., 88—90, 94, 96 ; 

Grimani, 178-180 ; Pesaro, 267; 
Rezzonico, 267 ; Vendramin* 
98-100, 109, 178, 180. 

Verona, 102, 103 ; decorative work 
in S. Anastasia, 102 ; Intarsia in 
Sante Maria in Organa, 102 ; 
San Micheli in, 172— 177 ; Pal* 
Pompei, 1 72-1 74; Pal. Bevilac- 
qua, 174, 175 ; Porta Stuppa or 
del Palio, 175 ; Porta Nuova, 
176, 177 ; Cappella Pellegrini in 
San Bernardino, 1 77 ; Pal. della 
Gran Guardia Vecchia, 228 ; Pal. 
Canossa, 270. 

Verrochio, Andrea del [1435-1488), 

46. 

Via Giulia, Rome, house in, 143. 

Vicenza, Palladio at, 203 — 215 ; 
" Basilica Palladiana," 203— 
207, 210 ; Pal. del Consiglio, 
207, 267 ; Pal. Chiericati, 207 ; 
Pal. Tiene, 207 ; Pal. Val- 
marana, 208, 212 ; Pal. Porto 
Barbarano, 210, 212 ; " Casa 

del Diavolo," or Antica Posta, 
2 1 1, 212 ; Teatro Olimpico, 

212—214, ; Villa Capra or 

Rotonda," 215. 

Vignola, Giacomo Barozzi da [1507— 
i 573 ]» at Rome, 218-223 ; at 
Castle of Caprarola, 220 ; St. 
Peter’s and, 226. 

Vitozzi, Ascanio, Madonna di Vico, 
near Savona, and, 277. 

Wall of Peruzzi, Siena, 164. 

Zecca, La, Venice, 186. 
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Abbiate-grasso : motif from Church, 
12 1 (B). 

Arabesque ornament : Brescia, Ch. 
of La Madonna dei Miracoli, PI. 
XXXIII. Milan, Sacristy of 
S. M. presso S. Satiro, PL XXVII. 
Rome, Ch. of S. M. del Popolo, 
monuments, PL XVIII ; Villa 
Madama, PL XXXIX. Siena 
Cathedral, tomb in, PL XIX. 


Bagnaia : villas and gardens, 261. 

Balcony : Naples, Theatre of S. 
Carlo, 281. Rome, Cancellaria 
Pal., PL XXXIII. Syracuse, 
Municipio, 279. Venice, Cor- 
naro-Spinelli PaL, 98 ; Pesaro 
PaL, PL LXXXIV. ; Ven- 
dramin PaL, PL XXX. Verona, 
Bevilacqua Pal , PL LVI. 
Vicenza, “ Casa del Diavolo,'' 
PL LXV., 21 1 ; Consiglio PaL 
del., PL LXV. 

Bergamo : Ch. of S. M. Maggiore, 
east end, 105. 

Bologna : Albergati PaL, PL LIV., 
167 ; details, PL LV. ; BeviL 
acqua-Vincenzi PaL, cortile, PL 
XXXIV. ; Casa Tacconi, 109 ; 
Ch. of the Madonna di S. Luca, 
PL LXXIX. ; Fava PaL, corbels 
in cortile, 107, 108. 

Brescia : Ch. of La Madonna dei 
Miracoli, porch, PL XXXIII. ; 
Ch. of S. M. delle Grazie, 
interior, PL LXXV. ; Municipio, 
PaL del, 104. 


Campanile : Florence, S. Spirito, 33. 
Montepulciano, Ch. of S. Biagio, 
PL XLVI. Rome, Sta. Agnese, 
250, 251. Turin, Superga,"' 
PL LXXXVI., 275. 

Capital : Florence, Pazzi Chapel, 24 ; 
S. Spirito Sacristy, PL XVI. 
Venice, S. M. dei Miracoli, 94 ; 
Scuola di San Marco, 95. 
Caprarola : Castle of, PL LXIX. 
Chapel interior : Milan, Cappella 
Portinari, PL XXI. ; Rome, 


Sistine, 158 ; Verona, Cappella 
Pellegrini, 177, 178. 

Chimney-piece : Venice, Doges* PaL, 
96, 97- 

Como : Cathedral, south aisle wall 
and apsidal transept, PL XXIV, ; 
east end, 80 ; south doorway, 
PL XXV. 

Composition : by Guiseppe Bibbiena, 
PL LXXXII. 

Corbel : Bologna, Fava PaL, 107, 
108. Florence, Sta. Croce, pulpit, 
PL XIII., 44. 

Cortile : Bologna, Bevilacqua- Vin- 
cenzi PaL, PL XXXIV., Flor- 
ence," Non-Finito,** PaL, 201. 
Genoa, Universita, PaL delT, 
PL LXXIII. Milan, Marino, 
PaL, PL LXXVIII. ; Ospedale 
Maggiore, 71. Rome, Borghese, 
PaL, PL LXXVIII. : Cancellaria 
PaL, PL XXXVI. ; Farnese, 
PaL, PL XLII. ; House in Via 
Giulia, 142 ; S. M. della Pace, 
1 18; Massimi alle Colonne, PaL, 
PL XLIV. ; Spada alia Regola, 
PaL, 1 57. Venice, Cornaro deUa 
Ca* Grande, PaL, PL LVIII. 

Coved ceiling : Turin, Castello del 
Valentino, PL LXXXV. 


Domes : Bologna, Ch. of Madonna di 
S. Luca, PL LXXIX. Como, 
Cathedral, 80. Florence Cathe- 
dral, PL IV., 20. Milan, Ch. of 
S. Alessandro, PL LXXVII, 228 ; 
Ch. of S. M. della Grazie, PL 
XXVI., 82. Montepulciano, Ch. 
of S. Biagio, PL XLVI., 143. 
Prato, Ch. of S. M. delle Carceri, 
52, Rome, Sta. Agnese, 250, 
251 : S. Andrea della Valle, PL 
LXXVI. ; S. M. Maggiore, PL 
LXXVI. ; S. M. dei Miracoli, 
246 ; S. M. di Loreto, PL 
XXXVIII. ; S. M. di Monte 
Santo, 246 ; SS. Nome di Maria, 
PL XXXVIII. ; St. Peter’s after 
Bramante, 145 ; exterior, PL 
LI., 156 ; section, PL XLIX. ; 
Tempietto, 123. Savona, San- 
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turio of the Madonna di Vico, 
PI. LXXXVII., 276, 277. Todi, 
Ch. of S. M. della Consolazione, 
PI. XLVI., 144. Turin, “ Sup- 
erga,''Pl. LXXXVI. 275. Venice 
Ch. of S. M. dei Miracoli, 91 ; 
Ch. of II Redentore, PI. LXVIII. 

Doorway ; Bologna, Albergati, Pal., 
PI. LIV. Fiesole, Badia, 30. 
Florence, S. Croce, 31. Genoa, 
Durazza-Pallavicini, 233. Rome, 
Venezia, Pal., 62. Venice, Porta 
della Carta, 88. 


Elliptical plans : Bologna, Ch. of the 
Madonna di S. Luca, PI. LXXIX. 
Rome, Ch. of S. M. di Monte 
Santo, 246. Savona, Santuario 
of the Madonna di Vico, PI. 
LXXXVII., 276, 277. Turin, 
Carignano, Pal., 272. 


Fiesole : Badia, PI. VIII. ; pulpit 
in refectory, 28 ; detail of door 
and window in cloister, 30. 

Florence : view of central part of, 
12 ; Boboli gardens, amphi- 
theatre, and fountain, PI. LXIII.; 
Cantoria intended for the Cathe- 
dral, now in the Museo, 41 ; 
dome of Cathedral, PI. IV. ; 
section of, 20 ; doors of the 
Baptistery, Pis. II., III. ; Medi- 
ceo-Laurentian Library, 198 j 
Mercato Nuovo, 224 ; Ospedale 
degli Innocenti Loggia, PI. X, ; 
lunette, 42 ; Pazzi Chapel, 
Pis. V., VI. ; Capital, 24 ; 
loggia, 21. 

Churches : Loggia of Ch. of SS. 
Annunziata, PI. X. S. Croce, 
corbel from pulpit, 44 ; door- 
way, 31 ; lower part of pulpit, 
PI. XIII. Ch. of San Lorenzo, 
interior, PI. VII. ; New Sacristy, 
PI. LXII., 196 ; Old Sacristy, 
25 ; plan, 26. Ch. of S. M, 
Novella, fa9ade, 54. Ch. of 
San Salvator del Monte, plan, 
58 ; section and details, PI. 
XVII. Ch. of San Spirito, 
campanile, 33 ; interior, PI. IX. ; 
plan, 32 ; Sacristy, 55 ; vesti- 
bule and capital, PI. LXVI. 

Palaces : Antinori, Pal., 37. “ Non 
Finito," Pal., 201. Pandol- 
fini. Pal., 127. Pitti, Pal., plan, 
34 ; exterior, 36 ; vestibule and 
interior of Bagno di Maria 
Luisa, PI. XC. Riccardi, Pal., 


elevation, 38 ; comice, 38 ; ex- 
terior, PI. XI. Rucellai, Pal., 
47 ; window, 48. Strozzi, Pal., 
plan, 40 ; exterior, PI. XI. 
Uffizi, Pal., 200. 

Fountain : Florence, Boboli gardens, 
Fontana del Carciofo, PI. LXIII. 
Rome, Fontana di Trevi, PI. 
LXXXI. ; Piazza Navona, 250. 
Frascati : Villa Aldobrandini, cas- 
cade in gardens, PI. LXXX. ; 
Villa Falconieri, cancello dei 
Leoni, PI. LXXX. 


Gardens : Bagnaia, villa, 261. Flor- 
ence, Boboli gardens, PI. LXIII. 
Frascati, Villa Aldobrandini, PI. 
LXXX. Tivoli, Villa d'Este, 
Frontispiece. 

Genoa : Ch. of SS. Annunziata, in- 
terior, PI. LXXIV. ; portico, 
282 ; pulpit, 232. Ch. of S. 
Ciro, interior, 236. Balbi, Pal., 
p. 231. Cataldi, Pal., loggia, 
234. Durazza-Pallavicini, Pal., 
doorway, 233. Universita, Pal. 
deir, PI. LXXIII. Teatro Carlo 
Felice, PI. LXXXIX. 


Interior decoration : Brescia, Ch. of 
S. M. delle Grazie, PI. LXXV. 
Florence, Pitti Pal., Bagnio di 
Maria Luisa, PI. XC. Genoa, 
Cataldi Pal., 234. Ch. of SS. 
Annunziata, PI. LXXIV. Ch. 
of S. Ciro, 236. Teatro Carlo 
Felice, PI. LXXXIX. Milan, 
Ch. of S. Alessandro, PI. LXVIII. 
Sacristy of S. M. presso San 
Satiro, PI. XXVII. Rome, 
Massimi alle Colonne, Pal., PI. 
XLV. ; ceiling detail, 170 ; 
Sistine Chapel, 158, 159. Turin, 
Castello del Valentino, PI. 
LXXXV. Venice, Ch. of S. M. 
dei Gesuiti, 266 ; Ch. of S. M. 
dei Miracoli, PI. XXIX. Verona, 
Cappella Pellegrini, 1 77, 1 78. 

Vicenza, Teatro Olimpico, PI. 
CXIV. 


Lectern : Perugia, Sant' Agostino, 

103. 

Library : Florence, Mediceo-Laur- 

entian, vestibule, 198. Venice, 
Libreria Vecchia, Pis. LIX, LXI. 
Loggetta : Venice, Pis. LIX., LX. 
Loggia : Brescia, Pal. del Municipio, 

104. Florence, Ch. of SS. 
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Annunziata, PI. X. ; Mercato, 
Nuovo, 224 ; Ospedale degli 
Innocenti, PI. X. ; Pazzi Chapel, 
PI. V., 21. Genoa, Cataldi, PaL, 
234. Padua, Pal. del Consiglio, 
PI. XXXII. Pistoja, Ospedale 
del Ceppo, 46. Rome, Famese, 
Pal., 131 ; Massimi alle Colonne, 
Pal., PI, XLIII., 138 ; Villa 
Madama, PI. XXXIX. Verona, 
Pal. del Consiglio, PI. XXXII. ; 
Gran Guardia Vecchia, Pal., PI. 
LXXI., 227. 


Mantua : Ch. of S. Andrea, plan, 50 ; 
exterior, PI. XIV. 

Milan : Cappella Portinari in Ch. of 
San Eustorgio, PI. XXI. ; Ch. 
of S. Alessandro, interior, PI. 
LXXII. ; plan and section, 228 ; 
Ch. of Santa Maria delle Grazie, 
east end, PI. XXVI. ; plan and 
section of east end, 82 ; motif, 
121(D). Ch. of S. Maria presso 
San Satiro, Sacristy, PI. XXV III. 
Marino, Pal., cortile, PI. 
LXXVIII. Ospedale Maggiore, 
small courtyard, 71. 
Montepulciano : Ch. of Madonna di 
S. Biagio, exterior, PI. XLVI. ; 
plan and section, 143. 

Motif : after Bramante, 12 1 ; after 
Palladio, 121(C), 204. 

Naples : Arch of Alfonso, PI. XXXV ; 
Theatre of S. Carlo, 281. 


Organ case : Siena, Chiesa del' 
Ospedale, PI. LIII., 166. 


Padua : Sant* Antonio, symbol of S. 
Mark, PI. XII. ; symbol of St, 
John, PI. XII. ; Caff 6 Pedrocchi, 
PI. LXXXVIII. ; Loggia del 
Consiglio, PI. XXXII. 

Pavia, Certosa di : doorway of Old 
Sacristy, 78 ; exterior, showing 
lantern, 77 ; fa9ade, PI. XXII. ; 
window from, PL XXIII. 

Perugia : Sant* Agostino, lectern and 
choir stalls, 103, 

Pistoja : Ospedale del Ceppo, 46. 

Porch : Brescia, Ch. of S. M. dei Mdra- 
coli, PI. XXXIII. Rome, Ch. 
of S. M. deUa Pace, PI. LXXVII. 

Prato : Ch. of S. Maria delle Carceri, 
plan and section, 52 ; interior, 
PI. XV. 

Pulpit : Fiesole, Badia, 28. Flor- 
ence, Sta. Croce, PI. XIII., 44. 


Genoa, Ch. of SS. Annunziata, 
232. Siena, Cathedral, PI. I. 
Venice, Ch. of S. M. dei Miracoli, 
PI. XXIX. 


Rimini : Ch. of San Francesco, 49. 
Rome : Chapel of Sant* Andrea, 223 ; 
Sistine Chapel, 158 ; Sibyl, 159 ; 
Vatican, motif from Belvedere, 
121(A) ; Via Giulia, house in, 
142 ; well-head, 237. 

Churches : Ch. of Sta. Agnese, 
exterior, 250 ; plans, 251. Ch. 
of S. Andrea della Valle, PI. 
LXXVI. Ch. of the Gesii, 222. 
Ch. of S. M. dei Miracoli, 246. 
Ch. of S. M. della Pace, cloister, 
1 18; facade, PI. LXXVII. Ch. 
of S. M. del Popolo, arabesque 
ornament from monuments in, 
PI. XVIII. Ch. of S. M. di 
Loreto, PI. XXXVIII. Ch. of 
S. M. di Monte Santo, 246. 
Ch. of S. M. in Via Lata, PI. 
LXXVII. Ch. of S. M. Mag- 
giore, rear fa9ade, PI. LXXVI, 
Ch. of SS. Nome di Maria, PI. 
XXXVIII. Ch. of St. Peter*s, 
dome, 145 ; exterior, PI. LI., 
156 ; interior, 15 1, PI. L. ; plan, 
as completed, PL XLVIII. ; 
plans of early schemes, PI. 
XLVII. ; section, PL XLIX. 
Ch. of San Pietro in Montorio, 
Tempietto, 123. Ch. of S. Sebas- 
tiano, 256. 

Fountain : Fontana di Trevi, PI. 
LXXXI. 

Palaces : Barberini, Pal., plan, 
252. Borghese, PaL, cortile, PI. 
LXXVIII. Cancellaria, PaL, 
cortile, PI. XXXVI. ; elevation, 
1 14 ; facade, PL XXXVI. ; 
window, PI. XXXVII. Conser- 
vatori. Pal. dei, 199- Famese, 
Pal., cortile, PL XLII. ; eleva- 
tion, 132 ; exterior, PI. XLI., 
131 ; plan, PI. XL. ; vestibule, 
PL XL. Giraud, Pal., 120. 
Madama, PaL, exterior, 253. 
Massimi alle Colonne, Pal., 
cortile, PI., XLIV., 140 ; ex- 
terior, 138 ; interior, PI. XLV. ; 
plan, PI. XLIII. ; ceiling, 170- 
Spada alia Regola, "Pal., 157, 
Venezia, PaL, detail of doorway, 
62. 

Villas : Villa Farnesina, PI. LII. ; 
Villa Madama, Loggia, PI. 
XXXIX. ; Villa, Pope Julius III. 
PI. LXX. 
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Sacristy : Florence, San Lorenzo, 
New, PI. LXII., 196; Old. 25, 
26 ; Ch. of S. Spirito, 55. Milan, 
Ch. of S. M. presso San Satiro, 
PI. XXVII. 

Savona ; Santuario Madonna di Vico, 
near, exterior, 276; isometric sec- 
tion, PI. LXXXVII. ; plan, 277. 

Siena : Cathedral, pulpit in, PI. I. ; 
tomb in, PI. XIX. Casa Pollini, 
165. Chiesa del" Ospedale, organ 
case, PI. LIII., 166- Piccolo- 
mini, Pal., exterior, PI. XX. 

Staircase : Florence, Mediceo-Laur- 
entian Library, 19S. Genoa, 
Balbi, Pal., 231 ; Universita, 
Pal. del’, LXXVIII. Turin, Mad- 
ama. Pal., p. 274. Venice, 
Doges" Pal., Giants", 89. 

Syracuse ; Cathedral, 280 ; Muni- 
cipio, 279. 


Theatre : Genoa, Teatro Carlo Felice, 
PL LXXXIX. Naples, S. Carlo, 
281. Vicenza, Teatro Olimpico, 
PI. LXVII., 212. 

Todi : Ch. of S. M. della Consolazione, 
exterior, PI. XLVI. ; plan and 
section, 144. 

Tomb : Florence, S. Lorenzo, New 
Sacristy, PI. LXII., 196. Siena 
Cathedral, PL XIX. Venice, 
Ch. of San Giovanni e Paolo, 
monument to Doge Valier, 268. 

Turin : Carignano, Pal., exterior and 
part plan, 272 ; Castello del 
Valentino, painted ceilings and 
coves, PL LXXXV. ; Madama. 
Pal., staircase, 274 ; Ch. of Santi 
Martini, bronze altar-rail, 270 ; 

Superga,"" plan and elevation, 
275 ; view, PL LXXXV I. 


Urbino : Ducal Palace, cortile, 60, 


Venice : Confraternita di San Rocco, 
PL XXXI. ; Dogana del Mare, 
264 ; Libreria Vecchia, Pis. LIX., 
LXI., 186 ; Loggetta, Pis. LIX., 
LX., 188 ; Scuola di San Marco, 
PL XXVIII. ; interior detail! 
95 ; Zecca, 185, 186. 

Churches : Ch. of S. M. dei Gesuiti, 
266. Ch. of S. M. dei Miracoli, 
Ambon, PI. XXIX. ; capital, 
^.J-^^9a'de, 92 ; interior, PL 
XXIX. ; sanctuary, 91. Ch. of 
S. M. della Salute, exterior, PL 
LXXXIII. ; interior, 263 ; plan, 
262. Ch, of S. M. Maggiore, 218. 


Ch. of San Giovanni e Paolo, 
monument, 268. Ch. of the 
Redentore, interior, 216 ; plan 
PL LXVIII. Ch. of San Salva- 
tore ; plan, no. 

Palaces : Contarini della Figure, 
Pal., 102. Cornaro della Ca" 
Grande, Pal., 182 ; plan, 181 ; 
section, PI. LVIII. ; window, 
1 84. Cornaro-Spinelli, Pal., 98. 
Doges" Palace, 186 ; chimney- 
piece, 96, 97 ; Giants" Staircase, 
89. Porta della Carta, 88 ; 
w-indow in cortile, 90. Grimani, 
Pal., PL LVIII. Pessaro, Pal., 
PL LXXXIV. Vendramin, Pal., 
PI. XXX. 

Verona : Bevilacqua, Pal., PI. LVI. ; 
details, 174. Cappella Pellegrini 
in Ch. of S. Bernardino, 177, 
178. Gran Guarda Vecchia, 
Pal. de la, exterior, PI. LXXI., 
227 ; plan, 227. Palazzo del 
Consiglio, PL XXXII. Pompei, 
Pal., PL LVI. Porta del Palio, 
175. Porta Nuova, 176. 

Vestibule : Florence Medicea-Laur- 
entian Library, 198 ; Pitti Pal., 
Bagno di Maria Luisa, PI. XC. : 
Ch. of S. Spirito, PL XVI. 
Genoa, Balbi Pal., 231 ; Uni- 
versity, Pal. dell", PL LXXIII. 
Rome, Farnese, Pal., PL XL. 

Vicenza : '' Basilica Palladiana,’" 

exterior, 203, PI. LXIV ; Motif 
Palladio,"" 204 ; “ Casa del Dia- 
volo,"* PI. LXV ; elevation, 21 1 ; 
del Consiglio, Pal., PI. LXV. ; 
Porto Barbarano, Pal., PL LXVI. 
Teatro Olimpico, interior, PL 
LXVII ; plan, 212. Tiene., Pal, 
elevation, 208; plan, 207. Valma- 
rana. Pal., PI. LXVI. ; Villa 
Capra, exterior and plan, 214. 

Villa : Bagnaia, 261 ; Frascati, 

Falconieri, PI. LXXX. Rome, 
Farnesina, PL LII. ; Pope Julius, 
III., PL LXX. ; Madama, PL 
XXXIX. Tivoli, d"Este, Fron- 
tispiece. 

Well-head : Bologna, Bevilacqua- 
Vicenza, Pal., PL XXXIV. 
Rome, 237. 

Window : Como Cathedral, PL XXV. 
Florence, Rucellai, Pal., 48. 
Pavia, Certosa di, PL XXIII., 
78. Rome, Cancellaria, Pal., PI. 
XXXVII. Siena, Piccolomini, 
Pal., PL XX. Venice, Cornaro 
della Ca" Grande, Pal., 184 ; 
Doges" PaL, 90. 
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